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CHAPTER I. STEPS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Just as Qeotnetry teaches us about the sizes and shapes 
and distances of bodies, and about the relations which hold 
good between them, so Dynamic teaches us about the 
changes which, take place in those distances, sizes^ and 
shapes (which changes are called motions), the relations 
which hold good between diflferent motions, and the 
circumstances under which motions take place. 

Motions are generally very complicated. To fix the 
ideas, considet the case of a man sitting in one comer of 
a railway carriage, who gets up and moves to the opposite 
comer. He has gone from one place to another; he has 
turned round ; he has continually changed in shape, and 
many of his muscles have changed in size during the 
process. 

To avoid this complication we deal with the simplest 
motions first, and gradually go on to consider the more 
complex ones. In the first place we postpone the con- 
sideration of changes in size and shape by treating only 
of those motions in which there are no such changes. A 
body which does not change its size or shape during the 
time considered is called a rigid body. 

The motion of rigid bodies is of two kinds; change 
iof place, or translation, and change of direction or aspect, 
which is called rotation. In a motion of pure translation^ 
(every straight line in the body remains parallel to its 
original position ; for if it did not, it would tura roimd, 

C. 1 



2 DYNAMIC. 

and there would be a motion of rotaMon mixed up with 
the motion of translation. By a straight line in the body 
we do not mean merely a straight line indicated by the 
shape or marked upon the surface of the body; thus if 
a box have a movement of translation, not only will its 
edges remain parallel to their original positions, but the 
same will be true of every straight line which we can 
conceive to be drawn joining any two points of the box. 

When a body has a motion of translation it is found 
that every point of it moves in the same way; so that to 
describe the motion of the whole body it is sufficient to 
describe that of one point. When a body is so small that 
there is no need to take account of the differences in 
position and motion of its different parts, the body is 
called a particle. Thus the only motion of a particle 
that we take account of is the motion of translation of 
any point in it. 

A motion of translation mixed up with a motion of 
rotation is like that of a corkscrew entering into a cork, 
and is called a tvnst. 

Bodies, which change their size or shape are called 
elastic bodies. Changes in 3ize or shape are called strains. 

The science which teaches how to describe motion 
accurately, and how to compound different motions to- 
gether, is called Kineffmtic (Kivrjaa, motion).' We may 
^nveniently reckon three brancherof ity namely. 

/Points or particles (Translations). 
Kinqmatic of <B.igid Bodies (Rotations and Twists). 

(Elastic Bodies (Strains). 

It is found that the change of motion of any body 
depends partly oi; the position of distant bodies and 
partly on the strain of contiguous bodies. Considered 
as so depending, the rate of change of motion is called 
force; and the law just stated, expressing the circum- 
stances under which motions change, is called the law of 
force. 

The scidnce which teaches how to calculat<e motions 
in accordance with the law of force is called Dynamic 
(SwafU9, force). It is divided ipto two parts: StaHc, 
which treats of those circumstances under which rest or 
nuM motion is possible, and Kinetic, which treats of dr- 
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cumstances under which actual motion always takes place. 
Properly speaking. Static is a particular case of Kinetic 
which it has been convenient to consider separately. 

When change of motion depends upon the position of 
distant bodies, it is also called attraction or repulsion; 
when it depends upon the strain of contiguous bodies, 
it is also called stress. 

Those elastic bodies whose shape may change without 
stress (i.e., without simultaneous change of motion in 
adjacent bodies) are called fluids; all others are called 
solids. There are no known bodies whose size can change 
without stress. 

The part of Dynamic which relates to fluid bodies is 
sometimes treated separately, under the name of Hydro- 
dynamic (Hydrostatic and Hydrokinetic). 

That part which relates to the changes of shape of 
solid bodies, considered in relation to the law of force, is 
called the theory of Elasticity. 

ON STEPS. 

When a body has a motion of translation, all the 
points of it move along equal and similar paths. For 
let a and h be two points of the 
body, and let a move along the „,,^r^ 

path aa'd\ and 6 along the path o-^si;5??^^J\^-j^a'' 
ol!V\ so that when a is at a', 6 is / / / 
at h\ and when a is at a", 6 is at V\ / ^^-JL / 
Then, by the definition of a trans- j{-==^^^^— ^-^^ 
lation, the straight lines ah, a'V ° 

and a"V' are equal and parallel. Consequently aa' is 
equal and parallel to hb\ and aa' to hh'\ If therefore 
the path aa'a' be moved so that a comes to i, and the 
lines aa!i aa!\ are kept parallel to their original positions, 
the points a , a" must come to h\ b" respectively. But 
the point a' is any point on the path of a. Therefore 
every point on the path of a comes to coincide with the 
corresponding point on the path of b, or, which is the 
same thing, the path of a is equal and similar to the path 
of 6. That is, the paths of any two points are equal and 
fflmilar. 

1—2 



4 PYNAMIC. 

Hence it is sufficient, in describing the translation of a 
rigid body, to describe the motion of any one point of 
the body. But the former is really simpler than the 
latter ; for the point starts from a definite place, which 
must be specified if its motion is fully described; but 
the fixing of this starting-point is unnecessary, as we 
have seen, when the motion of a point is only used to 
describe that of a rigid body. 

At present we shall attend only to the change of 
posiUmi which a body undergoes between the beginning 
and end of the time considered, without troubling our- 
selves about what has taken place in the interval. That 
is, we shall pay attention to the fact that a has got to a 
and h to b', without enquiring about the paths aa and bb\ 
or about the time occupied in the transfer. A change 
of position effected by a motion of translation will be 
called a step. 

The step of the point a from a to a' will be con- 
veniently denoted by the symbol aa; and we may re- 
present it graphically by the straight line aa, pro- 
vided we remember that the transfer takes place along 
any path whatever, and not necessarily along that straight 
line. This being so, the lines a^' and bb' will represent 
the same step of a rigid body if they are eqiuil in length 
and in the sam^ direction; that is, not merely parallel, 
but drawn in the same sense on two parallel straight lines. 
Thus a step of a rigid body is adequately represented 
by a line of given length and given direction drawn 
anywhere. 

We shall say that the step aa* is equivalent to the 
step hV ; which may also be written shortly thus: ad=^ hb\ 
Here the symbol =, which is commonly shorthand for 
eqiKil, is used in the sense of equivalent It means more 
than that the length aa' is equal to the length bb\ namely, 
that the direction aa' is also the same as the direc- 
tion bb\ 

COMPOSITION OF STEPS, GEOMETET. 

If, while a railway carriage moves along the line from 
the position 1 to the position 2, a man who was sitting' 
on the seat a moves across to the seat 6, the final position- 
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of the man will be the same as the final position of 6, 
namely, V. The man is said to have made th« step ab 
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relative to the carriage ; and his actual step from a to &* 
is said to be compounded of the step of the carriage, 66', 
and of this step relative to the carriage. Thus the step 
aV is compounded of the steps ab and bb\ In this case 
ah and 66' are called the components and ab'' is called the 
resultant 

Since oa' is equivalent to 66', we may equally speak 
of ab' as the resultant of a^' and ab. Thus we get 
two different rules for finding the resultant of two given 
steps : — 

1. Let the straight lines representing the steps 'ba 
so placed that the end of the first is the beginning of 
the second ; then the step from the beginning of the 
first to the end of the second is the resultant [aV resul- 
tant of ab and 66'). 

2. Let the straight lines repre- 
senting the steps be so placed that 
they have the same beginning, and 
let a parallelogram be constructed 
of which they are two sides ; then 
the resultant will be represented by that diagonal of 
the parallelogram which passes through the common 
beginning {aV resultant of aa and ah). 

In the first rule we speak of the components as oc- 
curring in a certain order, first and second, viz., the step 
relative to the carriage and the step of the carriage ; but 
in the second rule there is no such distinction. It appears 
from this that the two steps might be interchanged with- 
out affecting the result; and it is indeed obvious that 
if the train had moved sideways by the step ah, and the 
man had moved along it by the step a^\ he would in the 
end be at b' as in the case already considered. 
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It is sometimes necessary to compound together more 
than two steps. Thus, in the example just used, the 
train is moving relatively to the Earth, the Earth is 
moving round the Sun, and the Sun is moving on his 
own account through space, — or rather, for this is all 
we can be sure about, he is moving relatively to certain 
stars. So that to get the actual motion of the man in 
the train relative to these stars, we must compound all 
these motions together. The rule for this is very easily 
found when the straight lines representing the steps 
to be compounded are so arranged that the end of each 
is the beginning of the next. Then the resultant is the 
step from the beginning of all to the end of all. 

Thus the steps ah, be, cd, de have the resultant ae ; for 
ah and be give ac^ then ac and cd give ad, and finally ad 
and de give ae. 

But when the lines are all arranged so as to have a 
common beginning, the rule is rather more complex, and 
will be examined after we have found a shorter way of 
writing about the composition of steps. 

What is true of two steps, that their resultant is inde- 
pendent of the order in which they are taken, is true of 
any number of steps. This we shall now prove. 

First, the resultant is unaltered by the interchange of 
two successive steps. For to inter- 
change the steps be, cd, that is, to 
take cd before be, we must draw be' 
equal and parallel to cd, and then 
from c' a line equal and parallel to 
be. But this line will end precisely 
at d, because bcdc' is a parallelogram. 
Nothing after the point d will be 
altered, and consequently the resul- 
tant ae will be the same as before. 

Next, any change whatever in the order can be pro- 
duced by a sufficient number of interchanges of successive 
steps. This statement clearly does not apply to steps 
only, but to any things whatever that can be arranged 
in order; for example, letters or figures. The truth of 
the statement will be made clear by an example of the 
process to be used. Thus, let it be required to change 
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the order 123456 into the order 314625. Bring 3 to 
the first place by successively interchanging it with 2 and 
1. Then 1 will be in the second place as required. Bring 
4 to the third place by interchanging it with 2, and then 
bring 6 to the fourth place by interchanging it with 5 and 
2 ; lastly, interchange 5 and 2, and the required trans- 
formation is complete. 

As no one of these six interchanges has altered the 
resultant, it remains the same as at first. Thus the 
proposition is proved. 

COMPOSITION OF STEPS. ALGEBRA. 

When we have to deal with steps * j— ^ 

which are all in the same straight line, 
as ab, be, cd, we may describe each of them as a step 
of so many inches to the right or to the left. To find 
the resultant we must add together the lengths of all 
the steps to the right, and also the lengths of all the 
steps to the left. The resultant is a step whose length 
is the difiference between these two sums, and it is to 
the right if the former is greater, to the lefb if the latter 
is greater. Thus the resultant of the steps ab, be, cd is, 
as we know, ad; and the length of ad is ab + cd — cb. 
The resultant is a step to the right because the sum 
ab -hod is greater than cb. 

It is convenient to regard a step to the left as a ne- 
gative quantity, the addition of which is equivalent to the 
subtraction of its length from that of a step to the right. 
Thus + be is taken to be the same as — c&. And thus we 
may write either 

Qd='ab-\-cd'- cb, 

or else ad^ab-¥cd'\' be. 

The symbol +, placed between two steps, is thus made to 
mean that their resultant is to be found, regard being 
had to their directions. The resultant cbb-\-be is always 
ac, no matter how the points are situated ; but the length 
ac is a sum or a diflFerence of the lengths ab and 6c, ac- 
cording as they are in the same direction or not. 

We shall extend this meaning of the symbol + to 
cases in which the component steps are not in the same 
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straight line; that is to say, ab + cd shall always mean 
the resultant of the steps ab and cd^ not the sum of 
their lengths unless this is expressly mentioned. Simi- 
larly ah — cd will mean the resultant of ab and a step the 
reverse of cdj namely dc. 

'After a little practice, the student will find that this 
extension of the meaning of the signs +, -, and = does 
not cause any confusion, but on the contrary enables us to 
reason more, clearly because more compactly. We shall 
now use this method to investigate the resultant of seve- 
ral steps the lines representing which are so placed as all 
to have the same beginning. 
. In the case of two steps oa and ob, 
the rule is to complete the parallelo- 
gram oapb, and then the diagonal op 
is the resultant. But if we join the 
points ah hj a, straight line meeting 
qpiixc, both op and ab are bisected at the point c. Thus 
op is twice oc, which may be written op = 2oc, Observe 
that 2oc means a step in the direction of oc, of twice its 
length. We may now state our rule as follows : — find c 
the middle point of ab, then the resultant of the steps 
pa and ob is twice oc ; or, more shortly, oa + 06 = 2oc. 

We may extend this result. Let 
ab be divided in c so that a^ is to cb 
as m to I, where I and m are any two 
nimibers. Then 

Z.ac = m.c& and (Z + m).ac = m.a6. 

Now oc = oa + ac] that is to say, the 

step oc is the resultant of oa and a^. Therefore 

{I + m)oo= {1 + m) oa + (l + m) ac. 

But (l + m)a^^m.ab, and a6 = 00 + 06 = 06 — oa. 
Substituting this value, we find 

(l + m) oc= {l + m)oa + m. ab 

= (Z + m) oa 4- m {ob — oa) 

= Z . oa + m . J. 

That is, if ab be divided in the ratio m : I at the point c, 
th&n the resultant of I times oa and m times ob is 2 + m 
times oc. 
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We shall now write this proof in a shorter form. We 
have oa^oc-^- ca, 

oh = oc-^cb; 
therefore l,oa + m.ob= {l-^-m) .oc + hca + m.cb 

= (Z + m) . oc, 
because the point c was so chosen that Z.ac = m.cJ,, or 
(which is the same thing), 

l.ca + m.cb=0. 

The former investigation exhibits 
the process of finding oc in terms of 
da and ob ; the latter is a shorter and 
more symmetrical proof of the result 
when it is known. 

We proceed now to the case of 
three steps, oa, ob, oc. Bisect ab in 
y, then 2af= oa + ob, so that it remains 
to find the resultant of oc and twice of. This is a case of 
the last proposition, in which i = 1 and m = 2 ; we must 
therefore divide cf in the ratio of 2 : 1. Taking then 
a point g at two-thirds of the way from c tof, we find 3og 
for the resultant of oa, ob, oc ; or, rnore shortly, 

oa + o5 + oc = So^r, ^ 

This result is true wherever the point o is : whether 
ih the plane aic or out of it. And the method of de- 
termining g is quite independent of the position of o. 
By making o coincide with g, so that og is zero, we find 
thai ga+gb + gc = 0. This is independently clear, be- 
cause ga+gb = 2gf, and 2gf+ gc = by construction. 
Hence also we see that gr is f of the way from a to d, 
and from b to e, if d, e are the middle points of be, ca. 
Or the lines joining the angles of a triangle to the middle 
points of its sides meet in a point which divides each 
of them in the ratio of 2 to 1. 

To find the resultant of I times oa, 
m times ob, and n times oc, we must 
observe that whatever the point g is, 
oa — og + ga,ob = og+gb, oc = og+gc, 
and therefore * 

l.oa + m.ob + n.oc = (l + m + n), og 
+ 1 ,ga + m.gb + n.gc. 
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If therefore we can find a point g such that 

Z . ^ra + m .5^6 + li . ^c = 0, 

we shall have l.oa^-m. 6b + n.oc^i]l,-\-fnA-n),og. Now 
? . ^a + m . (^J = (i + m) . 5/, if /is the point dividing ab in 
the ratio m : I. Hence [l-k-m) ,gf-k-n.gc = 0, or ^r is the 
point dividing cf in the ratio l + m : n. We might 
equally well have found g by dividing be in the ratio 
n : m at d, or ca in the ratio I : n a,i e. That is, we 
have the equations Lfa = m.bf, n.ec^Lae, and m.cU>==n.cd, 
between the lengths of the six segments into which the 
sides are divided. Multiplying these equations together, 
we find that the product Imn divides out, and that 
fa.ec.db = bf.ae.cd. Hence if ad, be, cf meet in a 
pointy then af. ce.bd= ea.dc .fb. This meorem is a 
useful criterion for the concurrence of three lines drawn 
through the vertices of a triangle. 

A similar set of theorems 
belongs to the composition of 
four steps. If/, g, h are the 
middle points of be, ca, ab, and 
f^ g\ h! of da, db, dc, then 
ff, gg\ JiK bisect one another 
at a point k, such that 

oa'\'ob-\-0C'\- od = 4o&. 
For oa-\-ob^ 2oh, 

and oc + od=i 2oK ; 

also if fc be taken at the middle point of TiK, oh + oA'= 2ofc; 
therefore oa + 06 + oc + od =* 2 (oA + oK) = 4tok. And the 
symmetry shews that this k is also the middle point 
of^r/andofjgT', 

Moreover, if we take a J of the way from /to d, then 
i is i of the way from a to a. For we know that 
06 + oc + od = 3oa, and therefore oa + 3oa = 4^oh, wherever 
is : or taking to coincide with k, ka + SAra = 0, which 
shews that h divides aa in the ratio of 3 : 1. 

Observe that the points, abed may either be in the 
same plane, or form a triangular pyramid, or tetrahedron. 
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In general, if we have n steps oa^, oa^, oayOa^, it is 
always possible to find a point g such that 

as this sum may be conveniently written. The position 
of the point g will depend upon the points a^, a,...a^, 
but not in the least upon the point o. To prove this, 
suppose we take a point p, and draw the steps pa^, 
pOj^..,pa . The resultant of these must be some step, 
which can be found by arranging them tandem as in our 
first process. Let pg be the w*** part of this resultant, so 
that n.pg = Spa. Now we know that 

og = op+pg, oa^ — op+pa^, ... oa^ = op -\- pa^. 

Therefore n,og = n,op-\-n.pg^n.op-\- 2pa = 2oa. 

Thus g being chosen so that n.pg^ ^pa for a particular 
position of jt>, we see that n.og=^ Xoa for any point o 
whatever. This point g is called the mean point, or 
mid-C€nt7*e, of the points a-, a^,.,a^. 

Similarly, it may be shewn that there is a point g 
such that, if l^, 7,...Z^ are any numbers, 

whatever point o is. 

And lastly, if we have n steps ah^, (ij>^*"€tj>^j anyhow 
situated, their resultant is n times the step from the mean 
point of tty a^...a^ to the mean point of 6^, 6,... 6^. The 
proof of this is left as an exercise for the reader. 

EESOLUTION AND DESCRIPTION OF STEPS. 

We have already seen that a step in a known direction 
may be completely specified by describing its length. 
This may be done in two ways. First, approximately, 
V by stating the number of inches or centimeters and parts 
of an inch or centimeter; if the parts are expressed in 
decimal fractions, the approximation may be carried to 
any required degree of accuracy by taking a sufficient 
number of places of decimals. But as the length to be 
described is generally incommensurable in regard to an 
inch or a centimeter, this method is very rarely anything 
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more than an approximation. Second, graphically, by 
drawing the length to scale. A certain line being marked 
out upon the diagram to represent a centimeter, another 
line is drawn bearing the same ratio to this one that 
the length to be described bears to a centimeter. Thus 
at the side of a map there is a scale of miles, by which the 
distance between two places may be estimated. The 
actual distance bears the same ratio to a mile that the 
distance on the map bears to the representative length 
on the scale. This is the theoretically correct way of 
representing all continuous quantities, except angles, 
which should also be drawn; though it is sometimes 
convenient to describe an angle in terms of degrees, 
.minutes and seconds ; or in circular measure, which is the 
ratio of its arc to the radius. 

When it is known that a 
step lies in a certain plane, it 
may always be resolved into 
two components which are 
in fixed directions at right 
angles to one another. Let 
oX, Y be two fixed lines at 
right angles to one another. 
Let op be the step which it is 
required to resolve. Draw 
pm perpendicular to oX, then op — om-\-mp\ or the step 
op has been resolved into two, one of which is in the 
direction oX, and the other in the direction o Y, 

Let X be the number of units of length (e.g. centi- 
meters) in om, and y the number in mjp. Let also i 
represent a step of one centimeter along oX, and j a 
step of one centimeter along o F. Then om is x times t, 
or xi\ and mp is y times j, or yj. Hence the step 
op^cd + yj'y and we may say that every step in the given 
plane mxiy he described in the form od + yj, where x and y 
are two numerical ratios, and i, j are fixed unit steps at 
right angles to one another. 

When the lengths x and y are given either approxi- 
mately or graphically, the step (known to lie in a given 
plane) is completely described m the same way. 

It is to be understood that when m fells to the left of 
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oF, a? IS a negative quantity ; and when p falls behw oX, 
y is a negative quantity. 

When it is not known in what plane a step lies, we 
can still resolve it into three components along fixed 
directions at right angles to one another. Let oX, o Y, oZ 
be three lilies at right angles to one another, op the step 
to be resolved. Draw pn perpendicular to the plane Xo Y, 
and nm perpendicular to oX, Then op=^om + mn + np, 
or the step op has been resolved into three, which are 
respectively in the directions oX, oY, oZk 

Let, as before, a?, y be the 
number of centimeters in om, 
mn, and let z be the number in 
np. Let also i, ^', h be three 
steps of one centimeter each in 
the directions oX, o Y, oZ. Then 
om^od, mn=^yj, np = zk, and 
op = xi+yj'¥ zk. Thus we see 
that any step whatever can he 
described in the form oci+yj-jr zk, 
where x, y, z are three numerical ratios, and i, j, k are 
fixed unit steps a;t right angles to one another. 

When the lengths x, y, z are given approximately or 
graphically, the step is completely described in the same 
way. It is to be understood that z is reckoned negative 
when p lies on i!^e further side of the plane Xo Y. 

We shall find other quantities, besides steps, which; 
can be resolved into components in three fixed directions, 
and completely described by assigning three lengths. 
All such quantities are called vectors, or carriers, from 
their analogy to a step of translation or carrying. They 
can always be described in the .form xi •{- yj -{- zk, where 
I, j, k are fixed unit iectors at right angles to one another. 
Except these unit vectors, it is usual to represent a vector 
either by the beginning and end of the line representing 
it, as op, or by a single small Greek letter, as a, p. 

When the position of a point j? is described by means 
of the step from a fixed point o to it, the point o is called 
the origin, and the components co, y, z are called the 
co-ordinates oip. The lines oX, oY, o^'are-^ called axes of 
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co-ordinates, and the pl9,nes which contain them in pairs 
the co-ordinate planes. The step or vector op is called 
the position-vector of the pointy). 

REPRESENTATION OF MOTION. 

We go on to describe more completely the translation 
of a rigid body. Hitherto we have consid,ered only the 
step from the beginning to the end of the motion ; we 
shall now take account of the path and of the time in 
which it is described. As before it will be sufficient tp 
consider the motion of a single point of the body. 

To describe completely the motion 
of a point p from a to ^ it would be 
necessary to assign the path and also 
the position of the point in the path at 
every instant of time. The path may 
be assigned by drawing it, or by stating 
its ffeometrical properties. The position of the point 
in the path may be assigned by giving the length op 
measured along the path at every instant ; and this may 
be done in two ways. 

First, by the approximate or numerical method. We 
may construct a table, in the first column of which are 
marked seconds or fractions of a second, and in the second 
are written against them the number of centimeters in 
the length ap at that time. Tables on this principle are 
printed in the Nautical Almanac, giving the position at 





any time of the Sun and the planets; principally of the 
Moon. The method is imperfect, because it only gives 
the position at certain selected moments, and then only 
apprSimately. 
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Secondly, by the graphical method. In this, the 
seconds are marked off on a horizontal line oX, and above 
every point of this there is set up a straight line repre- 
senting the distance traversed at that instant. Thus, 
at the instant t, about 3^ seconds from the beginning of 
the motion, the distance traversed was tq, on the scale 
of centimeters marked on oY. Drawing qp horizontal 
to meet o Y, we find the distance about 7 J centimeters. 

The tops of all these lines form a curve oqr, which is 
called the curve of positions of the moving point. The 
figure is equivalent to a table with an infinite number 
of entries, each of which is exact. The line oX is the 
first column, and the lengths tq, etc., answer to the second 
column. 

In certain ideal cases of motion, it is possible to get 
rid of one objection to the numerical method, and to 
make it partially describe the position of the point at 
every instant of time. This is when we can state a rule 
for calculating the number of centimeters passed over 
from the number of seconds elapsed ;-or, which is the 
same thing, when wet^can find an algebraical formula 
which expresses the dis&tnce traversed in terms of the 
time. Such motions do not occur accuratelv in nature; 
hut there are natural motions which closely approximate 
to them, and which for practical purposes are adequately 
described in this way. We go on to consider some of 
these ideal motions. 

UNIFORM MOTION. 

When equal distances are gone over in equal times, 
the motion is said to be uniform. 

In uniform motion, the distances gone over, in unequal 
times are proportional to tike times (Archimedes). For 
let t and r be unequal times in which the distances s and 
S are gone over. Take any two whole numbers m and n. 
Then if we take n intervals of time equal to t, there will 
be gone over in them n distances equal to s ; that is, a 
distance tis is gone over in the time nt Similarly, mS 
will be gone over in the time mT, Now if nJt is greater 
than mT, ns is greater than mS\ for in a greater time 
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a greater distance must be traversed. If nt is equal to 
mT, 718 is equal to mS; and if nt is less than mT, ns is lea^ 
than mS. Hence by Euclid's definition of proportion, 

8 : 8^T : t 

Let V be the number of centimeters gone over (or 
described) in one second; then a : v^t : 1, or 8==vt, 
where 8 is the number of centimeters described in t 
seconds. Here all three numbers may be incommen- 
surable ; but the algebraic formula 8=^vt supplies us with 
a rule for calculating 5 when t is known ; viz., multiply t 
by v. 

The curve of positions in this case 
is a straight line. For, if we set up 
the length v above the point 1, and 
draw through o the straight line ovq ; 
then on drawing tq vertical through 
any point t, we' shall have tq :v = ot : 1, 
or tq correctly represents the, distance described in the 
time ot 

Uniform motion may of course take place along any 
path whatever. But there are two cases of special in- 
terest; when the path is a straight line and when it is 
a circle. 

UNIFORM RECTILINEAR MOTION, 

Let phe a point moving uniformly 
along the straight line abp, and let o 
be any fixed point. We shall com- 
pletely describe the position of the 
point p at any instant, if we specify 
the step which must be taken to go 
to p from at that instant. Now 
op = oa+ap. Let ah be the distance 
traversed in one second, then ap, being 
the distance traversed in t seconds, 
is ^ . a6. Hence we have 

qp = oa + t.ab, 
or, if we denote the st^p op by p, oa by a, ah by ^9, then 

p = ai-t^. 





UNIFORM RECTILINEAR MOTION. 1| 

This is called the equatixm of uniform rectilinear motion. 
It is simply shorthand for this statement : — ^the steps to 
be taken in order to get from o to the position of p after t 
seconds are, first, the step a {pa) which takes us to the 
position at the beginning of the motion, and then t times 
the step ^ {ah). 

Two uniform rectilinear motions compound into a 
uniform rectilinear motion. 

While p moves uniformly 
along the line oi, let q move 
uniformly, relative to p, along 
cd\ and let cd be the dis- 
tance traversed in one second 
in the relative motion. Draw 
de equal and parallel to ah, 
then ce is the actual motion 
of q in one second. Draw qr 
parallel to a6, meeting ce pro- *** 

duced in r. Then, cq being traversed in the same time 
as apf we must have cq : cd — dp : ah^t : 1. Now 
cq I cd=^qr i de, so that qr = ap. Hence r is the actual 
position of q at the end of the time t It is in the 
straight line ce, and cr i ce^cq : cd=^t \ 1. Thus the 
actual motion of j is a uniform rectilinear motion. 

The same thing appears by considering the equations. 
Let p^ be the step op, and p^ the step pq ; then p = pi-\- P2 
is the step oq. Now we have 

/>i = aj + <y8j, where oq^oa, $^^ah, 

/52 = a2 + ^/3j, „ Cj^ac, /3j = cd, 

and therefore 

P=Pi + P2 = ai + a2 + *C^i + /3,), 

the equation to a uniform rectilinear motion. 

The curve of positions of any mo- 
tion whatever may be conceived to be 
constructed by help of a uniform recti- 
linear motion, in this way. Let the 
original motion be that of a point p along the path oJ. 

C. 2 
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Let a point jp' move along o y at the 
same time, so that the distance op' 
is at every instant equal to the dis- 
tance op measured along the path. 
While this motion takes place, let the 
straight line oY have a uniform hori- 
zontal translation of one centimeter 
in every second; then by this com- 
bination of motions the point p' will describe the curve of 
positions oj. 

Hence thjQ curve of positions of any rectilinear motion 
is described by combining that motion with a uniform 
rectilinear motion of one centimeter per second in a direc- 
tion at right angles to it 




UNIFORM CIRCULAR MOTION. 

In imiform circular motion every point p of the moving 
body goes round a circle so as to describe equal arcs in 
equal times, and therefore proportional arcs in diflferent 
times. 

The radius of the circle is called the amplitude of the 
motion. 

The time of going once round is called the period. 

If the arcs measured on the circle are reckoned from a 
point a, and if the moving point started from e at the 
beginning of the time considered, the angle aoe is called 
the angle at epoch, or shortly the epoch. Strictly speak- 
ing, the epoch is the beginning of the time considered. 

The ratio of the arc ap to the whole 
circumference is called the phase at any 
instant. 

Let n be the circular measure of the 
arc described in one second, and a the 
radius of the circle ; so that na is the 
length of the arc described in one 
second. Then nat is the length of arc, 
ep, described in t seconds, and nt is its circular measure. 
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Let also e be the ciroular measure of aoe ; then circular 
measure of aop 

=^nt + €. 

We shall now obtain an expression for the step op 
at any instant. Draw pm, ob, perpendicular to oa. Then 
op = om+mp. Now as far as lengths are concerned, 

— = cos aqp, and -^ = sin aop. Or, since op = oa=^ob 

in lengthy ovi=oa cos aop and mp.= oh sin aop. In the 
equation am = oa cos a^op, the quantities om and oa 
may be regarded as steps; for as they are in the same 
direction, one is equal to the other multiplied by the 
numerical ratio cos a^. The same may be said of the 
equation mp = ob sin aop. Now ax)p = nt + €, and therefore 

op = oa. cos {nt + e) + o& . sin {nt + e), 

or if we write p for op, ai for oa, and aj for 66, so that % j 
are unit steps al6ng oa, ob, then 

p = a{tcos {nt + e) +j sin (nt + e)}. 

This is the equation to uniform circular motion. The 
angle nt + e is .called the argument of this expression 
for p. 

A circular motion which goes round like the hands of 
a clock, or clockwise, is said to be in the negative sense ; 
one that goes, round the other way, or counter-clockwise, 
is said to be in the positive sense. 

Two uniform circular motions ^.^ -yX^ 

of the same period and the same 
sense compound into a, uniform / 
circular motion of that period and j 
sense. ! 

Suppose the circles so placed \ 
as to have the same centre. The \ 
motions of p and q relative^ to o \ 
may be combined by completing 

the parallelogram oprq ; then the '"* '' 

motion of r is the resultant. We may consider the paral- 
lelogram oprq to be made of four jointed rods, of which 
op and oq turn round o. When these motions have the 

2—2 
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same period and the same sense, the angle poq remains 
always constant ; therefore the shape of the parallelogram 
remains unchanged. Consequently or is of constant 
length, and makes always the same angle with op or 
02 . Hence r goes round uniformly in a circle of radius or. 

Let op^p^^ ^? = Pi» or^p* Then, if a, b are the 
amplitudes, t, j unit steps at right angles to one another, 

/)j = at cos {nt + €j) + qj sin (nt + e^), 

p, = &i cos (w^ + e,) + bj sin (nt + e,), 

pssp^-\-p^=ii[(acos€^-^bcos€^co3nt— (asinej+ Jsine,)sin7if} 

+j{(acos6j+6cos€j)sinn^+(asin€j+JsineJcosw^}, 

which may be written 

ci cos {nt + e) +cj sin (nt + e), 

provided that a cos e^ + J cos e, = c cos €, 

asin€j+ J8inej, = csin6, 

From these two equations we must find c and e. Dividing 
the second by the first, we find 

a sin e, + & sin f , 

tan e = *-— r ^ . 

a cos Cj + 6 cos e. 

Squaring both sides of both equations, and adding them 
together, we find 

c« = a*+ 6" + 2a5 cos (e^ - cj. 

These formulsB determine the amplitude and epoch of 
the resultant motion. It is left to the reader to verify 
them by comparison with the geometrical solution. 

Like the preceding theorem about uniform rectilinear 
motions, this theorem may be extended to any number of 
circular motions of the same period and sense ; by first 
compounding the first two, then the third with their 
resultant, and so on. Or the extended theorem may 
be proved directly, either by the geometrical or by the 
analvtical method* 

HARMONIC MOTION. 

While the point p moves uniformly round a circle, let 
a perpendicular pm be continually let fall upon a diameter 
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ad. Then the point m will oscillate to 
and fro between a and d. This motion 
of the point m is called simple har- 
manic motion. 

The amplitude, period, epoch, and 
phase of the simple harmonic motion 
are the same as those of the uniform 
circular motion of p. The epoch, how- 
ever, must be reckoned from one extremity of the diameter 
on which m moves ; i. e., either from a or from a\ 

We may define these quantities solely in terms of the 
harmonic motion, thus : the amplitude is half the distance 
between the two extreme positions ; the period is the 
interval of time between two successive passages through 
the same position in the same direction; the phase at 
any instant is the fraction of the period which has elapsed 
since the point was at its extreme pt>sition in the positive 
direction; the epoch is 27r multiplied by the phase at 
the beginning of the time considered. 

The equation to the simple harmonic motion is 

om = oa cos aop =» oa cos (nt + e) ; 
or p = acos (n-^+e). 

Here the amplitude is a, the period is — (for since in 

time t the circular measure of the arc described is nt, it 

27r 
follows that in time — the circular measure is 27r), the 



epoch is €, and the phase is -^ — . 



Uniform circular motion is compounded of two simple 
harmonic motions of equal period, whose amplitudes are 
equal in length and perpendicular in direction, and whose 
phases differ by J. Namely, the motion of p is com- 

Sounded of the motions of I and m, which answer to this 
escription. Any two diameters at right angles will 
serve for this resolution. 
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The curve of positions of a simple harmonic motion 
may be constructed by means of 
a right circular cylinder, (This 
surface is traced out by a straight 
line which revolves about a fixed 
parallel line; the moving line is 
called a gei^eratovy the fixed line 
the axiSf of the cylinder.) Cut 
the cylinder through obliquely by 
a plane cc\ and through o the 
centre of cg draw a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the cylinder, 
which will cut the cylinder in a 
circle ahdV, Let hi) be the in- 
tersectix^n of the two planes. A 

plane through o perpendicular to hV will contain cc and 
aa\ and everything will be symmetrical in regard to 
this plan«. 

The curve in which the plane cd cuts the cylinder 
is called an ellipse. We shall shew that if a piece of 
paper be wrapped round the cylinder, marked along this 
curve, and afterwards unrolled and laid flat, the trace 
upon it will be the curve of positions of a simple harmonic 
motion* Let g' be a point on this curve; draw qp per- 





pendicular to the plane dbdb\ meeting the circle in p] 
draw prty pi perpendicular to (w! and hV respectively. 
Then the triangle qpl is similar to cao. Therefore 

7 on 

pq : Ip — ac : oa, or pq = ac. — =^ac cos aop. 

* oa -^ 

If then p moves uniformly round the circle aba'U at 
the rate of one centimeter per second, we shall have 
pq = ac cos {nt + e), where n . a = 1, 

• The reader should cut out in paper a wavy curve of the shape 

f^^"^.^ * n^- ^^^' r^ tl^en bend it into the form of a cylinder, when 
the plane elliptic section will become manifest. 






COMPOUND HARMONIC MOTION. 
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Hence pq will at every instant be the step from its mean 
position to a point which is moving in a simple harmonic 
motion of amplitude acy period 27r . oa. When therefore 
the figure is unrolled from the cylinder, the wavy curve 
(called the harmonic curve, or curve of sines because the 

ordinate pq is equal to ac . sin ^ -^ , that is, proportional 

to the due of a multiple of the abscissa Vp) is the curve 
of positions of the simple harmonic motion aforesaid. 
The amplitude is the height of a wave, ac. The period 
is the length of a wave, 5'i", every centimeter in that 
length representing a second of time. 

The curves of position of motions compounded of 
simple harmonic motions in one line may be constructed 
by actually compounding the 
curves of position of the se- 
veral motions — that is, by 
adding together their ordi- 
nates to form the ordinate of 
the compound curve. Thus in 

the figures the height of the dark curve above the hori- 
zontal line is at every point half ih.e algebraic sum (which is 
more convenient for drawing than the whole sum) of the 
heights of the other two ; as for 
example 2mq = mp ■\- mr. A 
depth below the line is counted 
as a negative height. The 
first figure represents the com- 
position of two simple har- 
monic motions of the same 

period ; the second two such motions in which the period 
of one is half that of the other. The student should 
construct a series of these for different epochs of one of 
the motions, and then compare them with those figured 
in Thomson and Tait's Natural Philosophy, p. 43. 

In the case where the component motions have the same 
period, the resultant is a simple harmonic motion of that 
period. This follows at once from the corresponding 
theorem in regard to circular motions. Completing the 
parallelogram opqr, and drawing perpendiculars pi, qm, rn 
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upon aa\ we see that ol=q8 
s=mn, and consequently on—ol 
+ om. Therefore the motion 
of n is compounded of the 
motions of I and m. But 
since r moves uniformly in a 
circle, the motion of n is a 
simple harmonic motion. And 
we have seen that, when 

Pj = a cos {nt + 61), 

Pj = J cos {nt + 6j), 

then /) = /)i+/)j=ccos(n«+€), 

provided that c' = a* + 6' + 2ab cos (e^ + ej, 
and 




a sm €, + b sm e, 

tan 6 = ^ — ; 

a cos € + cos € 



It follows at once that the theorem is true for any number 
of simple harmonic motions having the same period. 

The use of the jointed parallelogram opqr for com- 
pounding harmonic motions of different periods is exem- 
plified in Sir W. Thomson's Tidal Clock. The clock has 
two hands whose lengths are proportional to the solar 
and lunar tides respectively, while their periods of re- 
volution ate equal to the periods of those tides. A 
jointed parallelogram is constructed, having the hands 
of the clock for two sides. If the clock is properly set, 
the height of that extremity of the parallelogram which 
is furthest from the centre will be continually proportional 
to the height of the compound tide. For this purpose 
& series of horizontal lines at equal distances is drawn 
across the face of the clock, and the height is read off 
by running the eye along these to a vertical scale pf feet 
in the middle. 

ON PROJECTION. 

The foot of the perpendicular from a point on a 
straight line or plane is called the orthogonal projection 
of that point on the line or plane, or more shortly (when 
no mistake can occur) the projection of the point. Thus 
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the point m is the projection, of p on the straight line ad. 
We say also, by a natural extension, that the motion of m 
is the projection of the motion of p. Thus simple har- 
monic motion is the orthogonal projection of uniform 
circular motion on any straight line in the plane of the 
drcle. 

When all the points of a figure are projected, the 
figure formed by their projections is called the projection 
of the original figure. Thus, for example (first figure of 
p 22), the circle oia'i' is the projection of the ellipse 
cbc'b', for it ia produced by drawing perpendiculars from 
every point of the ellipse to the plane. The point a is 
the projection of c, a of c', p of q, etc. ; h and b are their 
own projections, being already in the plane of the circle. 

Instead of drawing lines perpendicular to a plane from 
all the points of a figure, we may also project it by draw- 
iog lines all parallel to one another, but in some other 
direction. This ia called oblique projection. The ellipse 
c6c'i' is an oblique projection of the circle ahaV , for the 
linea ac, dd, pq are all parallel to one another, although 
they are not at right angles to the plane of the ellipse. 
Orthogonal and oblique projections are both included 
under the name parallel proiection, because in both cases 
the projection is made by drawing lines which are all 
parallel to one another. 

We may also project a figure on to a given ] 
by means of lines drawn through a fixed 
point; this is called central projection. 
It occurs whenever a shadow is cast by 
a luminous point. If we suppose the 
centre of projection c to move away to 
an infinite distance, the lines converging 
to it will all become parallel. Thus 
we see that parallel projection ia only 
a particular case of central projection 
ia which the centre of projection has 
gone away to an infinite distance. The 
shadow cast hy a bright star is for 
all practical purposes a parallel projec- 
tion. 
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The projection of a straight line is made by drawing ' 
a plane through it and through the centre of projection. 
Thus if we draw the plane cab and produce it to meet 
the plane of projection in ab\ this line aV will be the 
projection of ab. In parallel projection we must draw 
through the line a plane parallel to the projecting lines, 
like the plane abao in the second figure. We see in 
this way that the projection of a straight line is always a 
straight line, and that, since the line and its projection 
are in the same plane, they must either meet at a finite 
distance or be parallel (meet at an infinite distance). 

In parallel projection, parallel lines are projected into 
parallel lines, and the ratio of their lengths is unaltered. 
Through the parallel lines ah, cd 
we must draw the planes abab\ 
cdcd' both parallel to the pro- 
jecting lines, and therefore 
parallel to each other. These 
planes will consequently be cut 
by the plane of projection in 
the parallel lines ab', cd\ 
Moreover the triangles pbb', 
qdd'y having their respective 

sides parallel, are similar; therefore pb : qd^pV : jd', 
and so also ab : cd= aV : c'd'. 

The orthogonal projection of a finite straight line on a 
straight line or plane is equal in length to the length of the 
projected line multiplied by the cosine of its inclination to 
the straight line or plane. If pq is the 
projection of PQ, draw p^' equal and 
parallel to PQ, Then Qq is parallel to 
Pp and therefore perpendicular to pq; 
therefore the plane Qqq' is perpen* 
dicular to pq, and therefore qq is per- 
pendicular to pq. Hence pq=pq' cos 
q'pq = PQ X cosine of angle between 
PQ and pq. 

The orthogonal projection of an area on a plane is equal 
to the area multiplied by the cosine of its inclination to the 
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plane. This is clearly true for a rect- 
angle ABCDy one of whose sides is 
paxallel to the line of intersection of 
the planes. For the side AB is un- 
altered, and the other, BC, is altered 
into Bcy wjbich is BG cos 0. Hence it 
is true for any area which can be made 
Tip of such rectangles. But any area 
A can be divided into such rectangles 
together with pieces over, by drawing 
lines across it at equal distances per- 
pendicular to the intersection of the 
two planes, and then lines parallel to 
the intersection through the points 
when they meet the boundary. All 
these pieces over, taken together, are less than twice 
the strip whose height PQ is the difference in height 
between the lowest and highest point of the area; for 
those on either side of it can be slid sideways into that 
strip so as not to fill it. And by increasing the number 
of strips, and diminishing their breadth, we can make 
this as small as we like. Let then A* be the sum of 
the rectangles, then A' can be made to differ from A 
as little as we like. Now the projection of A' is A' cos 6, 
and this can be made to differ from the projection of 
A as little as we like. Therefore there can be no finite 
difference between the projection of A and A cos 6y be- 
cause A' cos can be made to differ as little as we like 
from both of them. 



PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIPSE. 

The ellipse may be defined in various ways, but for 
our purposes it is most convenient to define it as the 
parallel projection of a circle. This definition leads 
most easily to those properties of the curve which are 
yjhiefly useful in dynamic. 

Centre. The centre of a circle bisects every chord 
passing through it; such a chord is called a diameter. 
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The projection of the centre of the circle is a point hav- 
ing the same property in regard to the ellipse, which is 
therefore called the centre of the ellipse. For let oca' he 
the projection of ACA' ; then ac : ca= AG : CA'\ but 
AG== VA\ therefore ac^ca\ It follows also that if any 
two chords bisect one another, their intersection is the 
centre. 





Conjugate Diameters. The tangents at the extremity 
of a diameter of a circle, AA', are perpendicular to that 
diameter ; if we draw another diameter BB' perpendicular 
to AA\ and therefore parallel to these tangents, the 
tangents at the extremities of BB will be perpendicular 
to BBf, and therefore parallel to AA\ It follows that 
in the ellipse, if we draw a diameter bV parallel to the 
tangents at the ends of a^' the projection of AA\ this 
line 66' will be the projection of BMj for parallel lines 
project into parallel lines; therefore also the tangents 
at the extremities of 66' will be parallel to aa\ Such 
diameters are called Qonjugate diameters; they are pro- 
jections oi perpendicular diameters of the circle. 

Each of the diameters AA'^ BB bisects all chords 
parallel to the other ; thus A A' bisects PQ in the point 
B, Now PQ\& projected into a chord pq parallel to 66', 
and the middle point R is projected into the middle point 
r. Hence also in the ellipse, each of two conjugate 
diameters bisects ail chords parallel to the other. 

The assumption here made, that a tangent to the 
circle projects into a tangent to the ellipse, may be 
justified as follows. K we take a line PQ cutting the 
circle in two points, and move it away from the centre 
until these two points coalesce into one, as at A, the 
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line becomes a tangent. Now when these two points 
coalesce, their projections must also coalesce; therefore 
when the line becomes a tangent to the circle, its pro- 
jection also becomes a tangent to the ellipse. 

Jtelation between ordinate 
and abscissa. In the circle, if 
PM, PL be drawn parallel to 
GB, CA respectively, we know 
that CI^^CM'' + MP\ and 
since CP^CA = CB, it follows 
that 

CiP MP" _ ^ 

Hence it is equally true in the ellipse that 





cm 



^P — 



ca^ ' cb^ 

For the ratio of parallel lines being unaltered by parallel 
projection, cmica^ CM : CA, and mp : cb = MP : CB. 
The line mp is called an ordinate or standing-up line, and 
cm is called an abscissa or part cut off. If we write x for 
cm, y for mp, a for ca, b for c6, the equation becomes 

The same relation may be expressed in another form 
which is sometimes more usefuL Namely, observing that 
the rectangle am . ma = {ca + cm) (ca — cm) = ca^ — cm*, 
we find that mp* : cb* = am . m^ : ca*. This may also be 
proved directly by observing that it is true for the circle 
and that the ratios involved are ratios of parallel lines. 

This relation shews that when two conjugate diameters 
are given in magnitude and position, the ellipse is com- 
pletely determined. For through every point m in cut' we 
can draw a line parallel to bb\ and the points p, p' where 
this line meets the ellipse are fixed by the equation 

mj^ (or mjp'*) : c6" = dm , ma, : ca". 

Axe9. The longest and shortest diameters of an ellipse 
are conjugate and perpendicular to eaoh other. We may 
shew in general that if the distance of a curve from a 
fixed point o increases up to a point a and then decreases, 
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the tangent at a, if any, will be 
perpendicular to oa. We say if any y 
because the curve might have a sharp 
point at a, and then there would 
be properly speaking no tangent at 
a. Since the distance from o in- 
creases up to a and then decreases, 
we can find two points p^ y, one on 
each side of a, such that the lengths 
op, oq are equal Then the perpen- 
dicular from on the line pq will fall midway between 
p and q. Now suppose p and q to move up towards a, 
keeping always the lengths op, oq equal; then the foot 
of the perpendicular on pq will always lie between p 
and q. When therefore the line pq moves on until p 
and q coalesce at a, the foot of the perpendicular will 
coalesce with them, or oa is perpendicular to the tangent 
at a. 

The length oa is called a maximum value of the dis- 
tance from 0. It need not be ab- 
solutely the greatest value, but it 
must be greater than the values 
immediately close to it on either 
side. A similar demonstration ap- 
plies to a point where the distance, 
after decreasing, begins to increase; 
that is, to a minimum value of the 
distance. 

Applying these results to the 
Ellipse, we see that the tangents 
at the extremities of the longest 
and shortest diameters (which of 
course must be points of greatest 
and least distance from the centre) 
are perpendicular to those diameters. Let hV be the 
shortest diameter, and draw aa' perpendicular to it, and 
therefore parallel to the tangents at 5, V \ then aa is 
conjugate to lb\ and consequently the tangents at a> a' 
are parallel to hh\ and therefore perpendicular to aa\ 

Therefore oa' and W are conjugate diameters per- 
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pendicular to each other. Now describe on aa' as diameter 
a circle, aBa'B', If this circle be tilted round the line 
da, until B is vertically over 6, and then orthogonally 
projected on the plane of the ellipse, the projection will 
be an ellipse having aa' and hb' for conjugate diameters, 
which must therefore be the same as the given ellipse. 
Hence if Ppm be a line parallel to hb' meeting the circle, 
ellipse, and aa' in P, p, m respectively, we must have 
mp : mP=cb : cB. Hence the ellipse lies entirely within 
the circle, and therefore no other distance from the centre 
is so great as ca or ca' ; that is, aa' is the greatest dia- 
meter. 

The diameters aa' and hb' are called the axes of the 
ellipse ; aa' is the major or transverse axis, bb' the minor 
or conjugate axis. The circle on aa' as diameter is called 
the aucdliary circle. 

No other pair of conjugate dia- 
meters can be at right angles ; for 
they are projections cp^ cq of per- 
pendicular diameters cP, cQ ot the 
circle, and the angle pcq is always 
greater than the right angle PcQ. 

We see, then, that in every case of parallel projection, 
there are two sets of parallel lines, perpendicular to each 
other in the original figure, that remain perpendicular to 
each other in the projected figure. 

ELLIPTIC HARMONIC MOTION. 

A parallel projection of uniform circular motion is 
called elliptic harmonic motion. 

An elliptic harmonic motion mxiy be resolved into two 
simple harmonic motions of the sams period along any two 
conjugate diameters of the ellipse, these motions differing in 
phase J. For we know that the uniform circular motion 
may be resolved into two such simple harmonic motions 
along any two perpendicular diameters. And the parallel 
projection of a simple harmonic motion is clearly another 
simple harmonic motion, with the same period and phase. 
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Conversely, any two simple harmonic motions on different 
lineSf having the same period and differing in phase J, com- 
pound into harmonic motion in an ellipse having thbse two 
lines for conjugate diameters. For let the ellipse be con- 
structed ; then we have shewn that a circle can be so 
placed as to have the ellipse for its orthogonal projection. 
Consequently the two given conjugate diameters are ortho- 
gonal projections of two perpendicular diameters of the 
circle, and the harmonic motions on them are projections 
of harmonic motions of the same period and phase on the 
diameters of the circle. But the resultant of these is uni- 
form motion in the circle ; therefore the resultant of their 
projections is the projection of uniform circular motion, 
namely, harmonic motion in the ellipse. 

The equation to elliptic harmonic motion is 
p SB a cos (nt + e) + /8 sin (nt+e), 

where a, y9, are two semiconjugate diameters 
of the ellipse. For the equation to the 
motion of m is p = a cos {nt + 6) if a = ca, 
and that to the motion of I, having ampli- 
tude 13, the same period, and phase differing 
by i (and therefore epoch differing by J^t, which is a 
quarter circumference), must be 

/8cos (n« + 6 — ^tt) s= /8 sin (nt + e). 

And the motion of p is compounded of these two. 

The resultant of any number of simple harmonic motions 
in any directions, having the same period, is elliptic har- 
monic motion. Let the equations to the different mo- 
tions be 

Expanding these cosines, we have, for example, 

Pj = a^ cos €j . cos nt — a^ sin e^ . sin nt ; 

and then, adding all together, 

P='Pi+P2+-"+Pn= (aiCosej+ajCos63-f...+a«cos6jcosni 
— («! sin e^ + ofg sin 6j+ . . . + a^ sin ej sin nt=a cos nt-\-$ sin nt, 
if a = 2a cos 6, — /8 = 2asm€. This is the equation to 
elliptic harmonic motion. 
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It is worth while to notice the meaning of the steps in 
this demonstration. The expansion 

ffjcos (w< + e J =a cr^ cos e^ . cos ri< — a^ sin 6^ . sin nt 

is equivalent to a resolution of the simple harmonic motion 
into two in the same line, differing in phase \. The epoch 
of one of these may be assumed arbitrarily, say 17 ; for 

a^ cos (n< + ej) = ttj cos (n^ + J7 -f ^1 — •»;) 

= a^ cos (e^ — 17) . cos {nt + ^) — gTi sin (e^ — 1;) . sin (nt + rf) . 

This is a particular case of the resolution of elliptic har- 
monic motion into two simple harmonic constituents, 
differing in phase J, the epoch of one being arbitrary 
(since any two conjugate diameters may be chosen). Then 
the summation Za cos € . cos nt^a cos ni means that the 
resultant of any number of simple harmonic motions of 
the same period and phase is a simple harmonic motion 
of that period and phase. Thus all the simple harmonic 
motions are reduced to two, which differ in phase J ; and 
the resultant of these, as we^ know, is elliptic harmonic 
motion. 

COMPOUND HARMONIC 3I0TI0N. 

If we combine together two simple harmonic motions in 
diflferent directions with different periods, the resultant 
motion is periodic if the periods are commensurable, and 
its period is their least common multiple ; if they are in- 
commensurable the path of the moving point never returns 
into itself so as to form a closed curve. In either case 
the most convenient way of studying the resultant motion is 
to convert it into motion on a cylinder, by combining with 
it a simple harmonic motion perpendicular to its plane 
which forms a uniform circular motion with one of the 
components. Suppose, for example, that we wish to study 
the motion p = a cos {nt + 6)4-/8 cos mt (where a may be 
taken perpendicular to /8) for different values of e. Then 
we should combine with it a motion p = 7 sin (nt + e), where 
7 is perpendicular to both a and yS, and of the same length 
as a. The two terms acos(7iift+€) + 7sin (n^ + e) give a 
uniform circular motion in a plane .perpendicular to /3. 

c. 3 
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Thus we have now to combine a uniform circular motion 
with a simple harmonic motion perpendicular to its plane. 
Or, we suppose a generating line to move uniformly round 
a cylinder, while a point moves up and down it with, a 
simple harmonic motion. This is clearly the same thing as 
wrapping round the cylinder the curve of positions of the 
motion fico&mt Hence the path of the motion on the 
cylinder may always be obtained by wrapping round the 
cylinder a harmonic curve. 

Now the original motion 

p = acos{nt + €) + 13 cos mt 

is clearly the projection of this motion on the cylinder 
upon a plane perpendicular to 7; which plane we may 
suppose to be drawn through the axis of the cylinder. 
But by taking different planes through the axis for plane 
of projection we produce the same effect as by varying e. 
For this is the same as varying the diameter 2a of the 
circle on which we project the uniform circular motion 
f) = a cos {nt + e) + 7 (sin nt + e). And if the same circular 
motion be projected on two different diameters oa'and 66', 
the resulting simple harmonic motions will differ in epoch 
by the angle aob. 

We may illustrate this by the case m = 2n, when the 
motion is p = a cos {nt + e) + /8 cos 2nL The case € = is 
always one of special simplicity, being (like the simple 
harmonic motion) a case of oscillation on a finite portion 
of a curve. 

Let then om==ff cos 2nt = oh cos 2nt, 

mp = a cos nt = oc cos nt 

Then am = yS (1 + cos 2nt) 

= 2y8 cos* nt = a6 .cos*n^, 

but mp* = oc* . cos'* nt 

Therefore mp* : o(? = am : a J, or mp* 

varies as am. The curve in which 

this is the case is called b, parabola; 

its two branches extend indefinitely 

to the right, but only a finite portion of it is traversed by 

the harmonic motion. 
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This finite curve, then, is the orthogonal projection of 

a cturve on a cylinder; the axis 

of ivhich may be (1) vertical, 

(2) horizontal In case (1), the 

curve is made by wrapping round 

the cylinder a harmonic curve 

one ^wave of which will go twice 

round; or, which is the same 

thing, by bending into a cylin- 
drical form the spindle-shaped 

figure here drawn. In case (2), 

we must wrap round a harmonic 

curve, two of whose waves will go 

once round ; the result is some-' 

thing like an ellipse whose plane 

is bent. The figure obtained by 

looking at the first along db or the 
second along a direction making 
an angle of 45* with co in a vertical plane is here given. 
A series of intermediate forms is given in Thomson and 
Tait's Natural Philosophy, p. 48. The equation to the 
figure-of-8 motion is p = a cos (nt + Jtt) + 13 cos 2nt, or 
p = a cos nt +fi cos (2nt + ^tt). All the intermediate forms 
can be got by looking at the curve on the cylinder from 
a sufficient distance and turning it round the axis of 
the cylinder. For this purpose the curve should either 
he made in stiff wire or drawn on a glass tube. 

Whenever two simple harmonic motions in rectangular 
directions with commensurable periods are compounded 
together, there is a certain relation of the phases (viz. the 
equation is p = acoB nt+^ cos mt) for which the path 
resembles that on a parabola in the case just considered ; 
namely, the path is a finite portion of a geometrical curve 
on which the moving point oscillates backwards and 
forwards. There is also a path which resembles the 
figure-of-S in being symmetrical in regard to each of the 
perpendicular lines a, /8. From a knowledge of these 
two the intermediate forms may be easily inferred. 

The general shape of these two forms may be obtained 
by a very simple process, which will be understood from 
a particular example of it. The figures on the opposite 

3-^2 
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page represent the symmetrical curve aad the cuarre of 
oscillation for the case «» : n»3 : 4. Suppose the 
amplitudes of the two motions equals so that the path 
is included in a certain square; a^ draw circles equal 
to the inscribed circle of the square touching two of its 
sides at their middle points. Then if one point goes 
uniformly three times round ABCD while another goes 
four times round FOHy a horizontal Hue through the 
first point and a vertical line through the second will 
intersect on the curve which is to bi drawn. The con- 
tacts of the curve with the sides of the square are 
projections on them of the four points ABCD, forming 
an inscribed square, and the three points FOH, forming 
an equilateral triangle. For the sycsimetrical curve tbese 
must be so disposed on their respective circles that their 
projections ahcd and fgh shall be all distinct and S3rni- 
metrically placed in regard to the sides of the sqvace. 
For the curve of oscillation they must be so placed that 
the projections either coincide two and two» or are at 
the comers of the square. When the contacts are de- 
termined, we must begin at any comer o£ the square*^ 
say the left-hand bottom corner, Fig. 1, and join the 
nearest points c/by a piece of curve convex to the comer; 
then the next two, dh, in a similar manner; then» bg\ 
then ac\ but as these points are on opposite sides o£ the 
square, the curve has a point of inflexion between them. 
The symmetry of the curve will now enable us to com- 
plete the figure ; or we may apply the same process, 
beginning at the adjacent comer gc . 

The curve of oscillation has always to go through a 
comer of the square. If we fix upon the comer t2, Fig. 2, 
this determines the position of A' BCD' and of FOE, 
shewing that the curve also goes through the comer J, 
but not through either of the other comers. This de- 
teraaines the position of ABCD, because their projections 
are thus obliged to coincide two and two. The motion 
takes place on a portion only of the geometrical curve*, 
whose continuations, indicated by the dotted lines, re- 
semble a parabola in shape. 

* On the equations and geometrical character of these emretf, see 
Brann, " Ueber LisEajous' Curven," Math, Annalent vin. p. 567. 
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Fig. 2. 




Examples of harmonic motion, simple and compound, 
occur in the vibrations of elastic solids, the rise and fall of 
the tides, the motion of air-particles when transmitting 
sound, and of the ether in carrying radiations of light and 
heat. The important theorem of Fourier, that every 
motion which exactly repeats itself after a certain interval 
of time is a compound of harmonic motions, will be proved 
in the Appendix. 
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PARABOLIC MOTION. 



It was observed by Galileo that if a body be let slide 
down a smooth inclLed plane, the lengthf parsed over 
from the beginning of the motion are proportional to the 
squares of the times. That is^ if the body goes a length a 
in the first second, then in the first t seconds it will go a 
length at\ It is easy to see that the lengths passed over 
in successive seconds are proportional to the successive odd 
numbers ; for in the nth second the distance travelled is 

an^ — a (w — 1)* = a (2n — 1). 
Now 2n — 1 is the nth. odd number. 

In the extreme case included in this law, when a body 
falls vertically in vacuOy it falls in the first second 490*4 
centimeters, or 16'1 feet 

To determine the curve of positions for this motion we 
must compound it with a uniform rectilinear motion in a 
direction at right angles to it. More generally, if we com- 
bine with it a uniform rectilinear motion in any direction 
(this is what happens with a body thrown obliquely up- 
wards) we obtain a motion which is called paracolic, from 
parabola, the name of the curve described. 

The equation to the rectilinear motion of a body falling 
vertically or down an inclined plane is evidently p = a + fy, 
where a is the step to the starting point, and 7 is the step 
taken by the body in the first second. Combining with 
this the Uniform rectilinear motion p = f)3, we find for the 
equation to the parabolic motion p = a + </3 + fy. 

Let ac = 7, ab = /S, am as f 7 = ^. ac, mp = tfi = t .ah ; 
then^ is the position of the moving point after t seconds. 
And am : ac = <* : 1 = mp^ : a6'; or am 
varies as mp*. We have already met 
with this property in a curve described 
by compound harmonic motion. We 
shall now prove that this cui-ve (the 
parabola) is a central projection of a 
circle ; in fact, it is the shadow of a 
dfcle cast on a horizontal plane by a 
luminous point on a level with the highest 
point of the circle. 
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Let aqb be the circle, of which b is the highest point, 
and a the lowest is resting on the horizontal plane ; v the 
centre of projection. From q any point 
on the circle draw qn perpendicular to 
ab; let am be the projection of an, 
pra of qn, and ap of the circular arc 
aq. The line pm will not in general 
be perpendicular to am, but will be 
parallel to the common tangent at a 
to the two curves. Then by similar 
triangles, we find 

pm : qn = vm :vn=ab : nb. 




p--^ 



Now 
therefore 



qn^ = an.nb; 



pnf I an, lib ^ aV : nJ", ot prri^ : aV ^anxnb^ am t vb. 
Thus pm* varies as am, which was to be proved. 

It is clear that pm = mp\ because their squares are 
both proportional to am; thus the line am bisects all 
chords parallel tq the tangent at a. Because it has this 
property in common with the diameter of an ellipse or a 
circle, it is called a diameter of the parabola. We shall 
now shew that a diameter may be drawn through every 
point of a parabola, and that all these diameters are 
parallel. 

Suppose that in the motion p = a -f ^/3 + 1\, the epoch 
from which the time is reckoned is changed to t seconds 
later. Then t, the number of seconds from the old epoch 
to any instant, is greater by t than i, the number of 
seconds from the new epoch to that instant, or ^ = ^' + t. 
Therefore 

Hence the equation is of the same form as before, except 
that a and P are changed. The new a is of course the 
step oa\ the step aa being clearly t/8 + tV* The new /8 is 
/8 + 2t7; thus we must draw a'k equal and parallel to ab, 
and then TcV = 2t . ac. The direction of aV is most easily 
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determined by producing it backwards to t Then 

tm : kb' = ma' : a6 = t ; 1. 
Therefore tm^r. hV = 2t* . ac = 2am. 




Now the lines dV and a'n are tangent and diameter of 
the parabola, having the same properties afi ah and am. 

For np^ : a'6" = r : 1 = an : oc, 

so that Tip' varies as a'n. Hence we derive the following 
properties of the parabola : — 

!• If from any point a we draw a'm parallel to the 
tangent at a to meet the diameter through a, and make 
at = ma, then at is the tangent to the parabola at a\ 

2. If pn be drawn parallel to the tangent at any 
point d of a parabola to meet the diameter through its 
point of contact at w, pn* is always proportional to a'n. 

It is easy to shew that one of the diameters is perpen- 
dicular to the tangent at its vertex. For we 
can so determine t (positive or negative) that 
/8-|-2t7 shall be perpendicular to 7. We 
have only to draw al perpendicular, hi pa- 
rallel, to ac, and then make r^bliac. This 
diameter is called the axis, and the parabola 
is symmetrical on either side of it. Thus of the parabola 
drawn on p. 34, the axis is ab. A stone thrown into the 
air describes approximately a parabola whose axis is 
vertical. 
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CHAPTER II. VELOCITIES. 



TOB DIBECTION OF MOTION. (TANGENTS.) 

Euclid defines the tangent to a circle as a line which 
meets it but does not cut it; and he shews that it is always 
perpendicular to the radius through the point of contact. 
This line may also be regarded as the final position of a 
chord which moves parallel to itself until its two points of 
intersection with the circle coalesce into one point. As 
the foot of the perpendicular from the centre is always 
midway between these two points, it must coincide with 
them when they coincide together. 

We may find the tangent to an ellipse or parabola 
at any point by means of the remark already made, that 
the projection of the tangent to a curve is tangent to the 





projection of the curve. Since, in the circle, the triangles 
CMP, CPTqxg similar, where PJf is drawn perpendicular 
to CT; we have CM: CP^ CP : CT, or CM. CT^ CA\ 
It follows that in the ellipse also, if we draw the tangent 
pt to meet the diameter no!, and j)m parallel to the con- 
jugate diameter c6, we must have cm.ct^^ ca\ Moreover, 
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in the circle TA : AM= TA' : MA\ For, producing PJf 
to meet the circle again at P', we know that the angle 
TPA = AP'P^ APM, or PA bisects the angle TPM. So 
also PA bisects the external angle MPT. Therefore 

TA : AM=TP : PM= TA' : MA\ 

This also then is true for the ellipse; 

ta : am = ta* : mcb' or am ! ma = a^ : at. 

Thus each of the two segments axi\ mt, divides the other 
internally and externally in the same ratio. Four points 
so situated are called a harmonic range, because the lengths 
ta, tm, ta' are in harmonic progression. 

The central projection of a harmonic range is aUo a 
Iiarmonic range. Let abcdy four points on a straight line, 
be central projections oiABCD from 
a point i). Twice the area of the tri- 
angle avb is equal to the rectangle 
ab . vm and also to va ,vb. sin avb. 

So also cd . vm = vc ,vd sin cvd. ^ ^^^ 

Hence 

ab,cd. vw? = sin avb . sin cvd ,va.vb *vc. vd. 
Similarly 

add, vrr^ = sin avc . sin hod .va.vb.vc, vd. 

Therefore 

ab .cd : ac,bd= sin avb . sin cvd : sin avc . sin bvd, . 

The ratio ab , cd \ ac ,bd is called a cross-ratio of the 
four points abed (ratio of the ratios in which ad is divided 
by b and c). And sin avb . sin cvd : sin avc . sin bvd is called 
a cross-ratio of the four lines va, vb, vc, vd. Hence as the 
cross-ratio of the points abed is equal to the corresponding 
cross-ratio of the lines va, vb, vc, vd, it is also equal to the 
corresponding cross-ratio of the points ABCD, Thus a 
cross-ratio is unaltered by central projection. But the four 
points are harmonic when AB . CD = AD.BG or when 
AB . CD : AD , BO = 1. In this case ab.cdiad. be is also 
unity, or abed form a harmonic range. 
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Now the parabola being a central projection of a circle, 
the points T, -4, M, A' are projected 
into t, a, m and a point at an infinite 
distance, say a'. Since a' is at an in- 
finite distance ta : ma = 1. But since 
the four points foml a harmonic 
range, ta : am = ta : ma =^ 1, 
or ta==am, as we before proved by 
another method. This determines 
the tangent to a parabola at any 
point p. 

To determine the tangent to the harmonic curve, we 
must remember that it is formed by unrolling an ellipse 
from a cylinder. Let a^ be the ellipse, ab its orthogonal 
projection, the circular section of the cylinder by a plane 

Fig. 1. I*ig. 2. Fig. 9* 
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perpendicular to the axis, pm perpendicular to that plane, 
pt and mt tangents to the ellipse and circle respectively, 
at tangent to both of them. A plane touching the cylin- 
der along the line pm will clearly cut the plants of the 
ellipse and circle in tangents to them at p and m, which 
must meet at t on at the line of intersection of those 
planes. The second figure represents the circle ab in the 
plane of the paper, and the third figure the result of un- 
wrapping one-half the ellipse. Now 

mp : be (fig. l) = lk : bc^al : ab (fig. 1 or 2). 

Therefore (since mp =*= In, fig. 3) 

bn I bc^al : ab (fig. 2), 

and consequently 

2qn : be = ^Im : ab^lm : om=i rm : tm^al : tm. 
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That is oL : m^=2wj : ic, but pm : al=^bc : aS, there- 
fore 

pm : mi = 2nq : aft (of fig. 2) = Trnj : ab (of fig. 3), 

since ab (fig. 3) = Jtt . oJ (fig. 2). 

Thus j)m : t»i = ir.nj ; oJ. 

Hence the inclination of the tangent is greatest when 
nq is greatest, or when n is the centre of 6c. The point 
of greatest inclination is called a point of injleocion, be- 
cause the curve stops bending upwards and begins to bend 
downwards. 



EXACT DEFINinOK OF TANGENT. 

We have regarded the tangent at a point a of a curve 
as the final position of a line cutting the 
cuiTe in two points p, j, when the line is 
made to move so that p, q coalesce at a. 
This method indeed will always find the tan- 
gent when there is one. But we have seen 
that when the curve has a sharp point at a 
there is properly no tangent at the point a. 

In the case of a sharp point in the curve, we may 
draw a line ab through it, and then 
turn this line round until b moves 
up and coalesces with a. The final 
position at of this line may be 
called the tangent up to a. Simi- 
larly if we draw a line ac cutting 
the curve on the other side, and 
turn this round until c moves up 
to a, the final position at' of this 
line may be called the tangent on from a. So that 
we have a tangent up to a and a tangent on from a, but 
no tangent at a, properly so called. 

The final position of ab when b has moved up to a, is 
however not so well defined in this case as when there 
is no sharp point. For then if we turn the line a little 
too far round a, it will cut the curve on the other side. 
But when there is a sharp point, there are intermediate 
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positions between at and at', such as pq, in which the 
line does not cut the curve on either side of a. 

To improve this definition, we observe that the true tan- 
gent at has the property that if we turn it ever so little in 
the direction ab it will cut the curve 
between a and 6. Hence, when such 
a Une db has been drawn, it is always 
possible to find a point a? on the curve 
such that ax shall lie between at and 
ah ; or (which is the same thing) so that 
ax shall make with a;t an angle less than that which ab 
makes* This is very obvious in the case of the circle,, 
for the angle hat = ba'a, and xat = xa'a ; so that we have 
only to draw through a' a line a'x making with a a a less 
angle than ab makes. 

This rule may be stated as follows : If at is the tangent 
at the point a, it is possible to find a point x on the curve 
near to a so that the angle xat shall be less than any 
proposed angle, however small. For let tab be the pro- 
posed angle; however small it is, the line ah must cut 
the curve if at is a tangent, and then we have only to take 
a point X between a and 6. 

The proof fe-ils, however, when the curve fs wavy. 
In the figure we can take a point 
a? between a and b so that ax does 
not lie between at and ab. This 
only means that we have begun toa 
far away from a. If we take h somewhere between a and 
the nearest point of inflexion c, the proof of the rule will 
hold good. 

So guarded, the rule amounts to Newton's criterion for 
a tangent. Even this criterion, however, is baffled by some 
curves which can be conceived. Suppose two circles 
to touch one another at the point 
a, and between these circles let us 
draw a wavy curve, like the har- 
monic curve, except that the 
waves become smaller and smaller 
as they approach a; and l^t us 
suppose the shape of the waves, 
that is^ the ratio of tiieir height 
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to their length, to be kept always the same. Then it 
will be impossible to take 6 «o near to a that there shalL 
be no point of inflexion between them. Also it is clear in 
this case that there is no real tangent at a ; for however 
near we get to a, the direction of the curve sways from 
side to side through the same range. 

If, however, the waves are so drawn that the ratio 
of their height to their length 
becomes smaller and smaller as 
they approach a, so that they 
get more and more flat without 
any limit, then although the 
proof of the rule fails as before, 
there is a real tangent at a, 
namely, the common tangent at 
to the two circles. 

In both these cases our criterion for a tangent is 
satisfied ; that is to say, there is a line at such that by 
taking a point x on the curve near enough to a, the 
angle xat can be made less than any proposed angle. Yet 
in one of these cases this line at is a tangent, and in 
the other it is not. We must therefore find a better 
criterion, which wiU distinguish between these cases. 

The tangent to a circle has the following property. 
If we take any two points p and q between a and 6, the 
chord pq makes with the tangent 
at a an angle less than aob. For 
the angle between pq and at is 
equal to aom, where om is perpen- 
dicular to pq. Let pq be called 
a chord inside ab, even if jp is 
at a or J is at &. Then we can 
find a point b such that every chord inside a& makes 
with at an angle less than a proposed angle, however 
small. For we have only to draw the angle aob a little 
less than the proposed angle. 

Now the second of our exceptional curves, that which 
really has a tangent, has also this property, that we can 
find a point 6 so near to a that every chord inside ai 
shall make with at an angle lesg than a proposed angle, 
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however small. For Bince the waves get flatter and 
flatter without limit, the tangents at the successive points 
of inflexion make with at angles which decrease without 
limit. We have then only to find a point of inflexion 
"whose tangent makes with at an angle less than the 
proposed angle, and take 6 at this point or between it 
and a. 

But the first curve has not this property, for the 
inchnations of the tangents at the points of inflexion 
are always the same, and any one of these counts as a 
chord inside ab. 

We shaU now therefore make this definition : 

When there is a line at through a point a of a curve 
having the property that, any angle being proposed, 
however small, it is always possible to find a point 6 
so near to a on one side that every chord inside aft makes 
with at an angle less than the proposed angle; then 
this line at is called the tangent of the curve up to the 
point a on that side. 

When there are tangents up to the point a on both 
sides, and these two are in one straight line, that straight 
line is called the tangent at a. In this case the curve 
is said to be elementally straight in the neighbourhood 
of a. It has the property that the more it is magnified, 
the straighter it looks. 

Going back to our first and simpler definition of a 
tangent, as the final position of a line pq which is made 
to move so that p and q coalesce at a, we see that not 
only does it always find the tangent when there is one, 
but that when there is not, the final position of py will not 
be determinate, but will depend upon the way m which 
p and q are made to coalesce at o. When therefore this 
method gives us a determinate line, we may be sure that 
that line is really a tangeiit. 

VELOCITY. UNIFORM. 

The problem which we have now to consider is the 
following : — Suppose that we know the position of a point 
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at every instant of time during a certain period, it is 
required to find out Jiow fast it is going at every instant 
during the same period. For example, in the simple 
harmonic motion described in the last chapter, we know 
the position of the point m by geometrical construction ; 
namely we determine the position of ^ by measuring an 
arc op on the circle proportional to the time, and then we 
draw a perpendicular pm to the diameter aa. The pro- 
blem is to find out how fast the point m is moving when 
it i« in any given position. The rate at which it is 
moving is called its velocity. 

Let us now endeavour to form a clearer conception of 
this quantity that we have to measure ; and for this pur- 
pose let us consider the simplest case, that of uniform 
motion in a straight line. We say of a train, or a ship, or 
a man walking, that they go at so many miles per hour ; 
of sound, that it goes 1090 feet per second; of light, that 
it goes 200,000 miles per second. These statements seem 
at first to mean only that a certain space has been passed 
over in a certain time ; that the man, for instance, has in 
a given hour walked so many miles. But because we 
know that the motion is uniform, we are hereby told not 
only how far the man walks in an hour, but also how far 
he walks in any other period of time. In walking on a 
French road, for example, it is convenient to walk about 
six kilometers per hour. Now this is one kilometer per- 
ten minutes, and that is the same thing as one hectometer 
per minute. In what sense the same thing i It is not 
the same thing to walk a hectometer in one minute as it 
is to walk six kilometers in one hour. But the rate at 
which one is momng is the same during the minute as it 
is during the hour. Thus we see that to say how fast a 
body is going is to make a statement about its state of 
motion at any instant and not about its change of position 
in any length of time. The velocity of a moving body is 
an instantaneous property of it which may or may not 
change from instant to instant; and the peculiarity of 
uniform motion, in which equal spaces are traversed in 
equal times, is that the velocity remains constant through- 
out the motion ; a body which moves uniformly is always 
going at the same rate. 
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Bat although this rate is a property of the motion 
which belongs to it at a given instant, we cannot measure 
it instantaneously. In order to find out how fast you are 
walking at a particular instant, you must keep on walking 
at that same rate for a definite time, and then see how far 
you have gone. Only, as we noticed before, it does not 
matter what that definite time is. Whether you find that 
you have walked one hectometer in a minute, or one kilo- 
meter in ten minutes, or six kilometers in an hour, the 
velocity so measured is the same velocity. Now for com- 
paring velocities together, it is found convenient to refer 
them all to the same interval of time. Which goes faster, 
sound at 1090 feet per second, or a molecule of oxygen in 
the air at seventeen miles a minute ? Clearly we must 
find how far the molecule of oxygen would go in a second, 
and compare that distance with 1090 feet. For scientific 
purposes the second is the period of time adopted in 
measuring velocities ; and we may say that we know the 
rate at which a thing is moving when we know how 
far it would go in a second if it went at that same rate 
during the second, 

A velocity, then, is measured by a certain length; 
namely, the distance which a body having the velocity 
during a second would pass over in that second. It may 
therefore be specified either graphically, by drawing a line 
to represent that length on a given scale, or by nu- 
merical approximation. When a velocity is described as 
so many centimeters per second it is said to be expressed in 
absolute measure. Thus the absolute wait of velocity is one 
centimeter per second. The absolute measure of six kilo- 
meters per hour is 166f. More generally we may say 
that the unit of velocity is one unit of length per unit of 
time. 

This last statement is sometimes expressed in another 
way. Let [ F] denote the imit of velocity, [L] the unit of 

length, and [T] the unit of time ; then [ F] = 4jq . Here 

the word per has been replaced by the sign for divided 
ly: now it is nonsense to say that a unit of velocity is a 
unit of length divided hy a unit of time in the ordinary 

c, 4 
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cense of the words. But we find it convenient to give a 
new meaning to the words "divided by," and to the 
symbol which shortly expresses them, so that they may 
be used to mean what is meant by the word per in the 
expression " miles per hour." This convenience is made 
manifest when we have to change from one unit to an- 
other. Suppose, for instance, that we want to compare 
the unit of velocity one centimeter per second with another 
imit| one kilometer per hour. We shall have 

« ^ .^ one centimeter 
first umt =s 



second unit = 



one second 
one kilometer 



one hour ' 
consequently 

second unit _ one kilometer one second _ 100,000 
first unit "" one centimeter ' one hour ~" 3600 

= 277. 

"We might have got to the same result by saying that one 
kilometer per hour is 100,000 centimeters per 3600 
seconds, that is, 27'? centimeters per second. Hence if 
we give to the symbol of division this new meaning, and 
then treat it by the rules applicable to the old meaning, 
we arrive at right results ; and we save ourselves the 
trouble of inventing a new symbol by using the old one 
in a new sense. 

Another way of expressing the equation [F] = [Z] : [T] 
is to say that velocity is a quantity of dimensions 1 in 
length and — 1 in time. 

Velocity is a directed quantity; and therefore is not 
fully specified until its magnitude and direction are both 
given. The velocity of translation of a rigid body is 
adequately represented by a straight line of proper length 
and direction drawn anywhere. Consequently it is a vector 
quantity, in the sense already explained. 

In the uniform rectilinear motion p^a+tfi, the step 
taken in one second is y9, which is therefore the velocity. 
When the step op from a fixed point o to the moving 
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Soint p is denoted by />, the velocity of pia denoted by p. 
'husif 

p^a-^tfif then p = y9. 

In the uniform circular motion 

p = ai cos (nt + €) + aj sin (nt + e), 

the distance travelled in one second is na, 
and the direction of the motion is pt 
Hence if oq be drawn parallel to pt, the 
velocity is represented by n . oq. Now og 
is what op will become after a quarter 
period ; that is, after the angle nt + e has 
been increased by a right angle. Thus 

oq = at cos (nt + e + i^7r) + aj sin (nt+e + ^if); 
{tnd 

/> == n . oj = wai cos {nt + e + iir) + naj sin (n^ + € + J tt) . 

The rule to find p from p is therefore, in the case of uni- 
form circular motion : multiply by n, and increase the 
argument by ^ ir^ 




VELOCITT. VARIABLE. 

To make more precise the idea of a velocity which 
varies continuously with the time, let us consider the 
case of two parallel lines of rail, on one of which a train 
starts from rest and gradually increases in speed up to 
twenty miles an hour, while on the other a train runs 
uniformly in the same direction at 10 miles an hour. We 
will suppose the second train to be so long that a traveller 
in the first train has always some part of it immediately 
opposite to him. At starting, the uniform train will ap- 
pear to this traveller to be gaining on him at the rate of 
10 miles an hour; but as his own train gets up speed, 
this rate of gaining will diminish. At the end, when the 
variable train is going 20 miles an hour, the uniform train 
wiU be losing 10 miles an hour. There must have been 
some moment between these two states of things at which 
the uniform train was seen to stop gaining and to begin 

4—2 
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to lose. At that moment the variable train was going 10 
miles an hour. 

In the same way if we suppose the uniform train to go 
at any other velocity less than 20 miles an hour, there will 
be an instant at which it will appear to a traveller in the 
variable train to stop gaining and to begin to lose. This 
will be the instant at which the variable train having 
hitherto been travelling at a less velocity, just acquires 
the velocity of the uniform train, and then, acquiring a 
still greater velocity, proceeds to gain upon it. 

When then we say that at a certain instant a train is 
going V miles an hour, we mean that a train moving uni- 
formly V miles an hour on a parallel line T>f rails would 
appear from the first train to stop. If the velocity of the 
variable train is continually increasing or continually de- 
creasing, the uniform train will appear to reverse its mo- 
tion; but if the velocity after increasing up to that point 
began to decrease, or after decreasing began to increase, 
the uniform train would seem to stop momentarily and 
then go on in the same direction. 

By these considerations we have reduced the case of 
an instantaneous velocity of any magnitude to the case of 
stoppage or zero velocity, which can be readily observed 
and conceived. 

In the motion of a falling body, for example, we have 
8 = fa, where a is the distance fallen in the first second, 
and 8 the distance fallen in the first t seconds. Suppose 
another body to move uniformly downwards with velocity 
v; ia t seconds it will have passed over a distance 8^ = vt. 
Thus the distance between the two bodies is 5^— s = r* — af. 
Therefore 4a{s^ — «) = 4iavt — 4ia^f = t;« — (^ — 2at)\ This 
quantity continually increases so long as t; — 2at diminishes 
by the increase of t, that is, until v = 2at ; then it begins 
to diminish again. Hence at the moment when v = 2at, 
or < = V : 2a, the uniformly moving body stops gaining on 
the falling body and begins to lose. Consequently the 
velocity of the falling body at the time t is 2at. Or if 
8 = af, then s = 2at. 

It appears therefore that a body falling freely in vacuo 
has at the end of the first second a velocity of 32*2 feet 
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per second, at the end of the next twice that velocity, 
and so on ; a velocity of 32*2 feet per second being added 
to it in every second. 

The problem of finding the velocity of a moving point is 
the sams as that of drawing a tangent to its curve of posi- 
tions. Let qpq be the curve of 
positions of a moving point k, and 
let rpr be the tangent to it at p. 
Let a point I move so as to have 
this tangent for its curve of posi- 
tions ; then since it moves over a 
distance equal to mp in a time 
represented by tm, its velocity is 
represented by mp : tm. Now as the figure is drawn, the 
curve being wholly on the upper side of the tangent,' the 
point k is always above I, because q is above r ; but if we 
suppose the line qr to move parallel 
to itself horizontally, r will gain upon 
q until it comes up to it at p, and 
then q will gain upon r. Therefore 
the same is true of their orthogonal 
projections; I will gain upon A:, until 
it comes up with it at the point Ik ; 
after that it will lose. At this point, consequently, the 
velocity of k is equal to that of Z ; or it is mp : tm. Hence 
this rule: to find the velocity of the point k in any 
position, draw the tangent pt at the corresponding point 
of the curve of positions ; then, pm being parallel to o&, 
the velocity is mp : tm* 

Now the tangent at any point p of the curve of posi- 
tions, if there is one, is found by moving the chord joining 
two points of the curve until these two points coalesce at p. 
We shall now shew how to translate this rule so as to 
derive from it a method of finding the velocity without 
drawing the curve, of positions. 

The mean yelocity of a moving point during any in- 
terval is that uniform velocity with which the point would 
make the same step during the interval that it has ac- 
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tually made. If a body gets from a 
to h, by any path, with any variation 
of speed, in t seconds, its mean velo- 
city during the interval is ah : t. The 
direction of it is the straight line ah. When the motion 
is rectilinear, the mean velocity is of course simply the 
distance traversed divided by the time of travelling. 

Now let hy I be two positions of a moving point, q, 
r the corresponding points of the 
curve of positions, qm, rn vertical. 
Then mn represents the time of 
travelling from k to I; and conse- 
quently the mean velocity during 
this interval is represented by kl: -^-^ 
mn. But this is the uniform velo- 
city whose curve of positions is the chord qr. Hence the 
chord joining two points on the curve of positions is itself 
the curve of positions of the mean velocity during the corre- 
sponding interval. If the chord cuts the line omn in t 
the mean velocity is mq : tm. 

The tangent at a point p is obtained by moving the 
chord qr till its ends coalesce at p ; and the tangent is 
curve of positions of the instantaneous velocity correspond- 
ing to the point p. Hence the instantaneous velocity at 
<iny instant (when there is one) may he obtained from, the 
mean velocity of an interval by making both ends of the 
interval coincide with that instant This appears to be 
nonsense, because there is no interval when the two ends 
coincide. But an example will shew what is the meaning 
of the rule. 

Let us take again the case of a falling body, 8=af; 
it is required to find the instantaneous velocity at the . 
time t In the interval between t^ seconds and t^ seconds 
after the beginning of the time, the distance travelled is 
«j — «j = at* — at^ ; therefore 

s ^ s /*— t * 
mean velocity = -' — -^ = a ^ — -^ = a (^^ + 1^). 

Thus the mean velocity in the interval from t^ to t^ is 
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a {t^ + Q. This becomes the instantaneous velocity at 
the time t when both t and t^ coincide with U But then 
it becomes iaty the value we have already found for it* 
And this result is clearly independent of the way in 
which t^ and t^ approach the value t. 

To extend this result, suppose the distance travelled 
to vary as the n**" power of the time, where n is an in- 
teger ; that is, « = aP. Then we shall have in the interval 

mean velocity = — — r = a-^; ^ 

(the division here made may be readily verified by 
multiplying the result by ^, — ^J. Now the quantity 
in brackets consists of n terms, each of which becomes 
f*"* when we make t^ and t^ each equal to t. Thus the 
instantaneous velocity is naC^'^, Or we may now say 
that when 8 = a^, then s = naf^. The rule for getting 
8 from 8 in this case is : multiply by the index of t, and 
then diminish that index by 1. 

Next suppose that n is a commensurable fraction, the 
quotient ofp by q, where p and q are integers. Suppose 
that ;5 is a quantity such that ^' = t, then f' = z''^ ==z'^ 
since p = qn. Hence we have « = ar = az^, while ^ = ^. 
Consequently in the interval t^ — t^ 



mean velocity = ^-^J^ ~ ^ ^ « _ « 



h - *i ^2 - ^ 



where the factor z^ — z^ has been divided out of the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction. Making 
z^ and z^ both equal to z, we have 

instantaneous velocity = a —^ = wa-^*^. 
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Now ^^ = r and ««= t, therefore sT^^V^'K The velocity 
is therefore again ff = 7Mrf*"\ It appears therefore that 
the rule stated above applies equally whether n is an 
integer or a commensurable fraction. 

The proof that tHe same rule holds good when n is 
negative is left as an exercise to the reader. 

We may now describe shortly the process for finding 
s when a is given in terms of t In the fraction 

substitute the values of 5, and 8^ in terms of t^ and ^ ; 
strike out any common factors from numerator and de- 
nominator; then omit the suffixes. 



EXACT DEFINITION OF VELOCITY. 

The same difficulties occur in regard to velocities that 
we have already met with in regard to tangents. When 
a billiard-ball is sent against a cushion and rebounds, 
its velocity seems to be suddenly changed into one in 
another direction. If this were so, we could not speak 
of a velocity at the instant of striking ; though we might 
speak of a velocity up to that instant and a velocity 
on from it. Such an event would be indicated by a 
sharp point in the curve of positions, so far as sudden 
change in the magnitude of the velocity is concerned, 
or by a sharp point in the path of the moving body, in 
case of sudden change in direction. And still greater 
difficulties may be conceived, when the curve of positions 
is like the curves on p. 45, 46, with an infinite number 
of waves. 

It is true that there is some reason to believe that 
sudden changes of velocity never actually occur in nature; 
that the billiard-ball, for example, compresses the cushion, 
and while so doing loses velocity at a very rapid rate, 
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yet still not suddenly; and acquires it again as the 
cushion recovers its form. However, we cannot deal 
directly with such motions as occur in nature, but only 
with certain ideal motions, to which they approximate ; 
and in these ideal motions such diflSculties may occur. 
It is therefore necessary to find a criterion for the exist- 
ence of a velocity at a given instant. In this we shall 
follow our previous investigation in regard to tangents. 

Our first criterion was this : If ta is the tangent up 
to a point a, it is possible to find a point x on the curve 
so that the angle xat shall be 
less than a proposed angle, how- 
ever small. Suppose the curve 
to be curve of positions of some 
rectilinear motion. Take a hori- 
zontal line ou, one centimeter 
long ; draw uv vertical, ov parallel to ta, om parallel to 
xa. Then the angle mov is equal to xat Also uv is 
the instantaneous velocity corresponding to the point 
a in the curve, and urn is the mean velocity in the in- 
terval corresponding to xa. If the angle xat or, which 
is the same thing, the angle mov, can be made less than 
any proposed angle, it follows that mv can be made 
less than any proposed length. Therefore, if uv be the 
velocity vp to a certain instant, it is possible to find an 
interval ending at that instant in which the mean velocity 
shall differ from uv less than by a proposed quantity, how^ 
ever small That is, by reckoning the mean velocity 
in a sufficiently small interval, we can make it as close 
an approximation as we like to the instantaneous velocity. 

To define the velocity on frcm an instant, we must 
take an interval beginning at that instant. 

The more accurate criterion of the tangent is that 
X can be so taken that every chord inside ax shall make 
with at an angle less than a proposed angle. To express 
the corresponding criterion for a velocity, let us speak 
of the mean velocity in an interval of time included 
within a certain interval as a mean velocity inside that 
certain interval. Then the criterion is that if v is the 
velocity up to a certain instant, it is possible to find an 
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interval ending at that instant such that every mean 
velocity inside it shall differ from v less than by a proposed 
quantity, however ^smalL 

This criterion applies to variable velocity in rectilineal 
motion in the first instance; but it cleariy extends to 
determination of the Trvagnitude of the velocity in curvi- 
linear motion, when that has been represented upon a 
straight line in the manner used for determining its 
curvB of positions. But we may so state the criterion 
as to give a direct definition of velocity as a vector in 
all cases of motion. 

Let ha be a portion of the path of a moving point, 
and py q two positions either mtermediate between h 
and a, or coinciding with either of 
them. Let the mean velocity from 
p io q (viz. the step pq divided by 
the time of taking it) be called a 
mean velocity inside ha. Let Ov 
represent the velocity up to a in 
magnitude and direction, and om 
the mean Velocity in pq. Then it 
is possible to choose h so that every 
mean velocity inside ha shall differ 
from ov less than by a proposed quantity, however small. 
We say that om differs from ov by the step mv, and it 
is meant that mv is shorter than a proposed length. 

When there is a line ov having this property, there 
is said to be a velocity up to the point a, and ov is that 
velocity. The velocity on from a is defined in a similar 
manner. When these two are equivalent (have the same 
magnitude and direction) we speak of ov as the velocity 
at a. • The motion is then said to be elementally uniform 
in the neighbourhood of a. 

The criterion may be illustrated by applying it to 
the case s^af^^ Let t^, ^j, ^j, ^ be four quantities in 
ascending order of magnitude ; we propose to shew that 
nat"^ is the velocity at the time t We know that the 
mean velocity between t^ and f, is 
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The quantity between brackets consists of n terms, each 
of which is greater than t^'^ and less than r~\ Hence 
the mean velocity is greater than nat*'^ and less than 
naf^\ ' The difference between these can evidently be 
made smaller than any proposed quantity by taJcing 
tf^ suflSciently near to t. But the mean velocity from 
itj to t^ differs still less from naf^'^ than natj^^ does. 
Hence it is possible to choose an interval, from t^ to t, 
such that the mean velocity in every interval inside it, 
from <, to <j, shall differ from nat*~^ less than by a pro- 
posed quantity. Therefore nat*'^ is the velocity up to 
the instant t It may be shewn in the same way that 
it is the velocity on from that instant. Hence the motion 
is elementally uniform and tkxP"^ is the velocity at the 
instant t 



COMPOSITION OF VELOCITIES. 

A velocity, as a directed quantity, or vector, is re- 
presented by a step ; i.e., a straight line of proper length 
and direction drawn anywhere. The resultant of any 
two directed quantities of the same kind may be defined 
as the resvltant of the two steps which represent them. 
This definition is purely geometrical, and it does not 
of course follow that the physical combination of the 
two quantities will produce this geometrical resultant. 
In the case of velocities, however, we may now prove the 
following important proposition. 

When two motions are compounded together, the velocity 
in the resultant motion is at every instant the resultant 
of the velocities in the component motions. 

Let oA, oB be velocities in the component motions 
at a given instant, oG their resultant. Let also oa, oh 
be mean velocities of the component motions during a 
certain interval ; then we know that their resultant oc is 
the mean velocity of the resultant motion during that in- 
terval, because the mean velocity is simply the step taken 
in the interval divided by the length of the interval, and 
the step taken in the resultant motion is of course the 
resultant of the steps taken in the component motions. 
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Now because oA and oB are velocities in the coni- 
ponent motions at a certain instant, we know that an 
interval can be founds ending at that 
instant, so that the mean velocities 
oa and ob, for every interval inside 
it, differ from oA, oB respectively 
less than a proposed quantity; so, 
therefore, that Aa and Bb are al- 
ways both less than the proposed 
quantity. Now Cc is the resultant 
of Aa and Bb, and the greatest possible length of Cc 
is the sum of the lengths of -4 a and Bb. We can secure, 
therefore, that Cc shall be less than a proposed quantity, 
by making Aa and Bb each less than half that quantity. 

We can therefore find an interval ending at the given 
instant, every mean velocity inside which differs from oC 
less than by a proposed quantity, however small. Con- 
sequently oG is the velocity 'of the resultant motion 
up to the given instant. 

It may be shewn in the same way that if oA and 
oB are velocities in the component motions on from 
the given instant, then oG is the velocity in the resultant 
motion on from the given instant; and therefore that 
when they are velocities a^ the instant, oG is the velocity 
at the instant in the resultant motion. 

It is easy to shew in a similar manner that when a 
moving point has a velocity in any position, its parallel 
projection has also a velocity in that position, which is the 
projection of the velocity of the moving . 
point. For let F be the velocity 
of the moving point at a certain 
instant, CM its mean velocity in a 
certain interval, and let ov, om be 
their projections. Then the greatest 
possible ratio of vm to VM is that 
of the major axis of an ellipse, 
which is the parallel projection of a circle in the plane 
OVM, to the diameter of that circle. In order therefore, 
to make vm less than a proposed length, we have only to 
make VM less than a length which is to the proposed 
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one as the diameter of the circle to the major axis of 
its projection. Hence an interval can be taken such 
that the mean velocity of the projected motion for every 
included interval shall diflfer from ov less than by a 
proposed quantity; ox ov is the instantaneous velocity 
of the projected motion. 

For an example of the last proposition, we may con- 
sider the simple harmonic motion, which is an orthogonal 
projection of uniform circular 
motion on a line in its plane. 
The velocity of p is na where 
a is the radius of the circle, 
and it is in the direction tp. 
The horizontal component of 
this is the velocity of m. 
The horizontal component is 

— na cos pfm ^ — na sin aop 

= '-na sin {nt + e) 

= na cos (w^ + e + ^). 

Hence if « = a cos {nt + e), 

we find h = na cos (n^ + e + ^Jtt), 

and the rule is the same as in circular motion. The 
velocity is evidently ^n.pmj by which representation 
the changes in its magnitude are rendered clear. The 
same result may be obtained by means of the tangent to 
the harmonic curve, p. 43. 

The velocity in elliptic harmonic motion may be 
found either by composition of two simple harmonic 
motions, or directly by projection from the circle. We 
thus find thM when 

/o = a cos (nt + e) + yS sin {nt + e), 

then p = na cos (ri< + € + \'ir)-\- n$ sin {nt + e-\- Jtt), 

or the rule is the same as in the last 
case or in uniform circular motion. 
The. result may also be stated thus : 
the velocity at the point p is n times 
oq the semiconjugate diameter. 
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In the parabolic motion p = a + i^ + <*7 we may now 
see that p = /3 + 2^7. 

And in general if 

then we shall find 

^ =, ^ + 2«7 + 3^S + ... + nr' r, 

the rule being to multiply each term hy the index of t and 
then reduce this index by unity. Thus we can always 
find the velocity when the position-vector is a rational 
integral function of fc 
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A quantity which changes continuously in value is 
called a fluent It may he a numerical ratio, or «cator 
quantity (capable of measurement on a scale) ; or it 
may be a directed quantity or vector; or it may be 
something still, more complex which we have yet to 
study. In the first case the quantity, being necessarily 
continuous because it changes continuously, .can only 
be adequately 4)ecified by a length drawn to scale, or 
by an angle; and we may always suppose an angle to 
be specified by the length of an arc on a standard circle. 
Let one end of the length which measures the quantity 
be kept fixed, then as the quantity changes the other 
end must move. The velocity of that end is the rate of 
change of the quantity. Thus we may say that water 
is poured into a reservoir at the rate of x gallons per 
minute. Let the contents of the reservoir be represented 
on a straight line, so that every centimeter stands for 
a gallon; and let the change in these contents be in* 
dicated by moving one end of the line. Then this end 
will move at the rate of x centimeters per minute. If 
w is the number of gallons in the reservoir, it is also 
the distance of the moveable end of the line from the 
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fixed end, and the velocity of this moveable end is there- 
fore w. Thus we have w=»x. 

This rate of change of a fluent quantity is called 
its fluadon, or sometimes, more shortly, its fluw. It 
appears from the above considerations that a flux is 
always to be conceived as a vetodtj/ ; hecsinfiG a quantity 
must be continuous to be fluent, must therefore be 
specified either by a line or an angle (which may be^ 
placed at the centre of a standard circle and measured 
by its arc) and rate of change of a length measured on 
a straight line or circle means velocity of one end of it 
(if the other be still) or difference of velocity of the two 
ends. 

The flux of any quantity is denoted by putting a dot 
over the letter which represents it. 

If a variable angle aop be placed at the centre of 
a circle of radius unity, and the leg oa be kept still ; the 
velocity of p will be the flux of the 
circular measure of the angle (since 
ap : oa = circular measure, and oa = !)• 
This is called the cbngviar velocity of 
the line op. When the angular velocity 
is uniform, it is the circular measure of 
the angle described in one second. 

When one end of a vector is kept still, the flux of 
the vector is the velocity of the other end. Thus if p 
represent the vector from the fixed point 
to the moving point p, p is the velocity 
of p. But when both ends move, the 
flux of the vector is the difference of their 
velocities. Thus if 

cr = a6 = o5 — oa = )8 — a, 
• • . 
then cr = )8 - a. 

The rate of change of the vector ah is the ® 
velocity of h compounded with the re- 
versed velocity of a, 
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DERIVED FUNCTIONS. 

When two quantities are so related, that for every value 
of one there is a value or values of the other, so that one 
cannot change without the other changing, each is said to 
be ^function of the other. Thus every fluent quantity is 
a function of t the number of seconds since the beginning 
of the time considered. For example, in parabolic motion, 
the position- vector p = a + ^/S + ^7 is a function of the 
time t. Here the function is said to have an analytical 
expression of a certain form, which gives a rule for calcu- 
Uting p when t is known. A function may or may not 
have such an expression. 

A varying quantity being a Certain function of the 
time, its flux is the derived function of the time. Thus if 
p = a + <)8 + f% we know that p = + 2ty. Then l3 + 2i;j 
is the derived function of a-\- 1^ + fy. When a function 
is rational and integral, we know that the derived function: 
is got by multiplying each term by the index of t, and 
then diminishing that index by 1, We proceed to find 
similar rul^s in certain other cases* 

The flux of a sum or difference of two or more quanti- 
ties is the sum or difference of the fluxes of the quantities. 
This is merely the rule for composition of velocities. 

Flux of a product of two quantities. Let p^ q be the 
quantities, and let p^, q^ and J^,, J, be their values at 
the times t^ and t^ respectively. Then we have to form 
the quotient jj^g^j—^^jj : t^-^t^y cast out common factors 
i'rom numerator and denominator, and then omit the 
suffixes. Now 

h'i. h-K h-t, ^'t.^tj t,-t,^^' 

but when we cast out common factors and omit the 
suffixes from the latter expression, it becomes pq+pg. 
Thus the flux of a product is got by multiplying each 
factor by the flux of the other, and adding the results. 
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This is equally true when both the factors are scalar 
quantities, and when one is a scalar and the other a 
vector. We cannot at present suppose both factors to be 
vector quantities, because we have as yet given no mean- 
ing to such a product. 

When both factors are scalar, this result maybe written 
in a different form, liCt u = pq, then u=pq-\- pq. Divide 
by u, then 

u p q* 
Let now v =pqr^ur, then we find 

V u , r p q r 

- = - + - = - + - + -; 

V u r p q r 

therefore t; = pqr + pqr + pqr ; 

and it is clear that this theorem may be extended to any 
number of factors. 

Fliuc of a quotient of two quantities, Letp : q be the 
quotient ; then we have 






and the latter expression, when we cast out common 
factors and omit the suffixes, becomes pq—pq : (f. If we 
write u=:p : y, then u^pq^pq : g*, or dividing by w, 
that is multiplying by q and dividing by p, we find 

u _p q 
u" p q' 

from which a formula for the quotient of one product by 
another may easily be found. 

We might of course use any other letter instead of t to 
represent the time ; and when an analytical expression is 
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given us, involving two or more let- 
ters,we may find its derived function 
in regard to any one of them. Thus 
of the quantity w = aj* + Sy" + Sxy; 
if X represents the time, the derived 
function is 2x + 3y ; but if y repre- 
sents the time, the derived function 
is lOy + 3a:. If we suppose x and y to be horizontal and 
vertical components of a vector op = xi + yj, then for every 
point p in the plane there will be a value of a?, a value of 
y, and consequently a value of t*, = a?* + 5y' + Say. If we 
make the point p move horizontally with velocity 1 centi- 
meter per second, then x will represent the time, and y 
will not alter; so that u will be 2a? + 3y. This is callea 
the flux of u with regard to a?, or the x-fl'ux ofu ; and it is 
denoted by 3^t^. Similarly if we make p move vertically 
with the unit velocity, a? will be constant, and y wiU 
represent the time, so that u will be 3aj+. lOy; this is. 
called the flux of u with regard to y, or the y-flux of w, 
and is denoted by 'd^u. The characteristic 3 may be sup- 
posed to stand for derived fv/njctiorii 

We may now prove a very general rule for finding 
fluxes, namely one which enables us to find the fliLX of a 
fundion of functions. Let x and y be two variable quan^^ 
tities, and let it be required to find the flux of u which is 
a function of a? and y; this is denoted thus: u=^f{x,y). 
The method is the same as that used for a product We 
find 

Ui - ^. ^ /(^ryy.) -/K^ y«) 

^^i-K /(^i>yi)"/(^.>yi) ^ Vi-y^ /(^>>.yi)--/(^>»y.) 

and when we strike out common factors and omit the 
suffixes in this last expression, it becomes ,^^mf+y'^^f; 
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■where /has been shortly written instead of /(or, y). " Or, 
substituting u for/, we have the formula 



HODOGRAPH. ACCELERATION. 

If a straight line ov be drawn through a fixed point o, 
to represent in magnitude and direction at every instant 
the velocity of a moving point p, the point v will describe 
some curve in a certain manner. This curve, so described, 
is called the hodograph of the motion of p. {oSop rypdipec, 
it describes the way.) 

Thus in the parabolic motion p = a + f^ + ^y, we have 
ov = p = ^ + 2ty. Hence we see that the point v moves 
uniformly in a straight line. The 
hodograph of the parabolic motion, 
then, is a straight line descried 
nniformly. Let ah be the initial 
velocity; draw through b a line 
parallel to the axis of the para- 
bola. Then to find the velocity 
at any point p, we have only to 
draw av parallel to the tangent 
atjp; the line av represents the 
velocity in magnitude and direction. The straight line 
bvy described with uniform velocity £7, is the hodograph. 

In the elliptic harmonic motion 

p = a cos {nt + c) + /8 sin {nt + e) 
we have 

ov = ff^ na cos {nt-\-€ + ^tt) + n/3 sin {nt + € + i^r). 

Thus the point v moves har- 
monically in an ellipse similar 
and similarly situated to the 
original path, of n times its 
linear dimensions, being one 
quarter phase in advance. As 
a particular case, the hodo- 
graph of uniform circular mo- 

6—2 
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tion is again uniform circular motion. "We have seen that 
ov isn.oqy where oq is the semi-conjugate diameter of op. 

Of course the hodograph of every rectilinear motion is 
also a rectilinear motion; but in general a different one. 

The velocity in the hodograph is called the cuxdera- 
tion of the moving point; thus the velocity of v is the 
acceleration o{p. It is got from p in precisely the same 
way as p is got from p, and accordingly it is denoted by p. 
The acceleration is the flux of the velocity. 

In the parabolic motion, since p = 13 + 2ty, we have 
p = 27, or me acceleration is constant. In the case of a 
body falling freely in vacuo, this constant acceleration 
amounts at Paris to 981 centimeters a second per second; 
it is called the acceleration of gravity, and is usually de- 
noted by the letter g. It varies from one place to ano- 
ther, for a reason which will be subsequently explained. 

In elliptic harmonic motion p is to be got from p by 
the rule: Multiply by n, and increase the argument by 
Jtt. Hence 

p = w' a cos (nt + € + 7r) + n^/3 sin (nt^ € + tt) 

= — ?i* a cos {nt + e) — 71* )8 sin (ri^ + 6) = — n*p.. 

Thus the acceleration at p is %^ times po; that is, it is 
always directed towards the centre 0, and proportional to 
the distance from it. It is clear from the figure that the 
tangent at v is parallel to po; and since the velocity of v 
is n times oUy which is itself n times ^0, this velocity is n' 
times po. 

Those motions in which the acceleration is constantly 
directed to a fixed point are of the greatest importance in 
physics: and we shall subsequently have to study them in 
considerable detail. * 

Acceleration is a quantity of the dimensions [i] : \T]\ 

THE INVERSE METHOD. 

So far we have considered the problem of finding the 
velocity when the position is given at every instant. We 
shall now shew how to find the position when the velocity 
is given. The problem is of two kinds: we may suppose 
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-the shape of the path given, and also the magnitude of 
the velocity at every instant ; or we may suppose the hodo- 
•graph given. For the present we shall restrict ourselves 
to the first case. 

Velocity being a, continuous quantity, it can only be 
accurately given at every in- 
stant by means of a curve. Let 
a point t move along oX with 
unit velocity, and at every mo- 
ment suppose a perpendicular 
tv U> he set up which repre- 
sents to a given scale the velo- 
city of the moving point at that 
moment. Then the point v 
will trace out a curve which is 
called the curve of velocities of the moving point. 

In uniform motion the curve of velocities is a hori- 
zontal straight line, uv. In this case we can very easily 
find the distance traversed in a 
given interval mn; for we have 
merely to multiply the velocity 
by the time. Now the velocity 
being me^, and the time mn, the 
distance traversed must be re- 
presented on the same scale by 
the area of the rectangle umnv. 
The meaning of the words on the same scale is this. Time 
is represented on oX on the scale of one centimeter to a 
second; suppose that velocity is represented, on oY on 
such a scale that a centimeter in length means a velocity 
of one centimeter per second; then length will be repre- 
sented by the area umnv on the scale of one square centi- 
meter to one linear centimeter. To find the length repre- 
sented by a given area, we must convert it into a rectangle 
standing upon one centimeter; the height of this rectangle 
is the length represented. The breadth, one centimeter, 
which thus determines the scale of representation, is called 
the area-base. 

It is true also when the velocity is variable that the 
distance traversed is represented by the area of the curve of 
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velocities (Newton). We shall prove this first for to in- 
terval in which the velocity is continually increasing; it 
will be seen that the proof holds equally well in the case 
of an interval in which it continually decreases, and as the 
whole time must be made up of intervals of increase and 
decrease, the theorem will be proved in general 

Let uv be the curve of velocities during an interval 
mn. Take a number of points a, 2», c ... between m and n^ 
and draw vertical lines aA, hB, 
cC, ... through them to meet the 
cuiTe of velocities in A, B, C... 
The length mn is thus divided into 
a certain number of parts, corre- 
sponding to divisions in the in- 
terval of time which it represents. 
Through A, B, (7... draw hori- 
zontal lines as in the figure, vff, 

fAk, hBl, etc. These will form as it were two staircases^ 
one inside the curve of velocities, ugAkBlG..., and the 
other outside ii,iifAhB... Let the horizontal line through 
u meet nv in r. 

We shall now make two false suppositions about the 
motion of the point, one of which makes the distance 
traversed too small, and the other too great. First, sup- 
pose the velocity in the intervals ma, aJ, Jc, ... to be all 
through each interval what it actually is at the beginning 
of the interval; as the velocity is really always increasing, 
this supposition will make it too small, and therefore the 
distance traversed less than the real one. In the interval 
wa, according to this supposition, the velocity will be mu, 
and the distance traversed will be represented by the 
rectangle muga» So in the interval ah, the distance tra- 
versed will be aAkh. Hence the distance traversed in the 
whole interval mn will be represented by the area of the 
inside staircase mugAkBlC.qn. Secondly, suppose the 
velocity in each interval to be what it actually is at the 
end of the interval: then in the interval ma the velocity 
will be aA, and the distance traversed m/Aa. So the 
distance traversed in the interval mn will be represented 
by the area of the oviside staircase mufAhB...vn. But 
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.this supposition makes the velocity too great, excepting at 
the instants a, &> c...; therefore the .actual distance tra- 
versed is less than the area of the outer staircase. 

It appears therefore that the distance traversed in the 
actual motion is represented by an area which lies between 
the area of the outer and the area of the inner staircase. 
But the area of the curve of velocities lies between these 
two. Therefore the difference between the area of the 
curve of velocities and the area which represents the dis- 
tance traversed is less than the difference between the 
areas of the outer and inner staircases. Now this last 
difference is less than a rectangle, whose height is rv and 
whose breadth is the greatest of the lengths ma, ab, ... ; 
for it is made up of all the small rectangles on the curve 
like ufAff. But we may divide the interval mn into as 
many pieces as we like, and consequently we may make* 
the largest of them as small as we like. 

It follows that there is no difference between the area 
of the curve of velocities and that which represents the 
distance traversed. For if there is any, let it be called S. 
Divide mn into so many parts that a rectangle of the 
height hv, standing on any of them, shall be less than 
this area S. Then we know that the difference in ques- 
tion is less than a rectangle of height rv standing on the 
greater of these parts, that is, less than S ; which is con- 
trary to the supposition. 

This demonstration indicates a method of finding the 
area of a curve, and, at the same time, of finding the dis- 
tance traversed by a point moving with given velocity. 
The method is the same in the two problems (which, as we 
have just seen, are reaUy the same) but has to be described 
in somewhat different language. For the area of the 
curve umnv, the rule is : Divide mn ^ 

into a certain number of parts, 
and on each of these erect a rect- 
angle whose height is the height of 
the curve at some point vertically 
over that part; then the sum of the 
:areas of these rectangles will differ "Hi 
from the area of the curve by a 
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quantity which can be made as small as we like by in- 
creasing the number of parts and diminishing the largest of 
them. For the distance traversed during a certain interval, 
the rule is: Divide the interval into a certain number of 
parts, and suppose a body to move uniformly during each 
of those parts with a velocity which the actual body has 
at some instant during that part of the interval ; then 
the distance traversed by the supposed body will differ 
from that traversed by the actual body by a quantity 
which can be made as small as we like by increasing the 
number of parts and diminishing the largest of them. 

For example (Wallis), suppose the velocity at time t to 
be <*, and that we have to find the space described in the in- 
terval from t = atot = b. Let this interval be divided into 
n parts in geometric progression, as follows. Let <7* = J : a, 
so that b = cr*a. Then the parts shall be the intervals 
between the instants a, aa, <ra,..,(r'*'^a, b. The velocities 
of the moving body at the beginnings of these intervals 
are a\ a^a^, a^a\ . . . a<*~i)*a*, i* . . . Hence if a body move 
uniformly through each interval with the velocity which 
the actual body has at the beginning of that interval, it 
will describe the space 

= a*+i(cr - 1) (1 + a*+i + cr2(*+i) + ... + a^^-m^D) 

Now the larger n is taken, the more nearly a approaches 
to unity, and consequently, the more nearly the denomi- 
nator of this fraction approaches to the value k+1. Thus 
the space described from ^ = a to ^= 6 is (6*** — a*^^) : k+ 1. 
By making a=0 and 6=^ in this formula, we find that the 
space traversed between and t is **+i : fc + 1. This 
agrees with our previous investigation ; for if (k+1) s=t^+\ 
we know that 8 - tK As in the converse investigation* 
p. 55, it is easy to extend the method to the case in 
which A; is a commensurable fraction ; for the quotient 
f ^^-1 :o--l approaches also in that case the value 
k + 1 when a approaches unity. 
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As an example, we may find the area of a parabola. 

Here pv? varies as an, or pn = fi. anK 
Thus we must put A; = J. Then area 

ahc = J /t* . aft*, but fi . air = he, 

therefore area ahc ^ ^ah .hc = two- 
thirds of the circumscribing rect- 
angle aJ)cd. 

A small interval of time being denoted by St, the ap- 
proximate value of 8 is the sum of a series of terms like 
iSt, which we may write XsSt The value to which this 
sum approaches when the number of intervals St is in- 
creased and their size diminished, is written fsdt. Thus 
the equation s^Jkdt is shorthand for this statement : s is 
the value to which the sum of the terms sSt approaches 
as near as we like when the number of the St is increased 
and their size diminished sufficiently. When the whole 
interval considered lies between t = a and ^ = J, we in- 
dicate these limits of the interval thus: «==/.* sdt This 
expression is called the integral of 8 between the limits a 
arid b, or from a to b. Observe that although the sign / 
takes the place of X, and sdt of sSt, yet / does not mean 
sum, nor sdt a small rectangle of breadth dt and height s. 
The whole expression must be taken as one symbol for a 
certain quantity, which indicates in a convenient way how 
that quantity may be calculated, fsdt is the value to 
which the sum XsSt approaches; it is not itself a sum, 
but an integral, that is to say, a quantity which may be 
approximately calculated as the sum of a number of small 
parts. 

The result obtained on the previous page may now be 
written thus : 

JJ<*rf^=:^*+i : & + 1. 



CURVATURE. 

A plane curve may be described by a point and a 
straight line which move together so that the point al- 
ways moves along the line and the line always turns round 
the point, (Plucker.) Let s be the arc of the curve. 
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measured from a fixed point a up to the moving point p, 
and let <f> be the angle ivhieb the moving line (the tangent) 





makes with a fixed line. Then the linear velocity of the 
point along the line is 8, and the angular velocity of the line 

round the point is <f>. The ratio ^ : i is called the cur- 
vature of the curve at the point p. This ratio is the 
fi-flux of <f) ; for we know that, since ^ is a function of a 

which is a function of ^, ^ = i . 3^<^, see p. 66. Thus we 
may define the curvature as tiie rate of turning round per 
unit of length of the curve. 

We may also define it independently of the idea of 
velocity, thus. The angle i/r between the direction of 
the tangents at a and h is called the total curvature of the 
arc ab; the total curvature divided by the length of the 
arc is called the mean curvature of the arc ; and the cur- 
vature at any point is the value to which the mean cur- 
vature approaches as nearly as we like when the two ends 
of the ai-c are made to approach sufficiently near to that 
point. 

In a circle of radius a, the arc s = a^ ; consequently 

e = a(f>y and <^ : i = 1 : a, or the curvature is the recipro- 
cal of the radius. (Observe that curvature is a quantity 
of the dimensions [i]"\) It is in fact obvious that the 
arc of a small circle is more curved than that of a large 
one. • 

When the point stops and reverses its motion, while 
the line goes on, we have a cusp in the curve ; at such a 
point « = 0, while ^ is finite, and the curvature is infinite. 
When the line stops and reverses its motion, while the 
point goes on, we have a point of inflexion ; at such a 
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point ^ = while 8 is ^nite, and the curvature is zero. 
When both motions are reversed, we have a rhamphoid 







cusp or node-cusp; the curvature is in geheral finite and 
the same on both branches. 

A circle touching a curve and having the same curva- 
ture on the same side at the point 
of contact is called the circle of 
curvature at that point. Its radius 
is called the radius of curvature. 
Its centre is called the centre of 
curvature. In general the curvature 
is greater than that of the circle 
on one side of the point, and less on the other; so that 
the curve crosses the circle, passing outside where its 
curvature is decreasing and inside where it is increasing. 
If then we draw a circle to touch a 
curve at a point p and cut it at a point 
q, and then alter the radius of the circle, 
by moving the centre o along the normal 
at p, until q moves up to p, we shall 
obtain the circle of curvature. Hence 
also this circle may be described as one 
which has three points of intersection 
combined into one point; for the con- 
tact at p already combined two points. 

At a point of maximum or minimum curvature (like 
the ends of the axes of an ellipse) the curve lies wholly 
inside or wholly outside the circle, as in a case of ordinary 
contact ; in such a case four points of intersection are 
combined into one. 

We know that (p being the position-vector op) p is the 
velocity, and is therefore parallel to the tangent at p] and 
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s is the magnitude of the velocity. 
The quotient p : i, therefore, or 
'dj), is a vector of unit length, pa- 
rallel to the tangent at p. It is 
convenient to denote the «-flux 
of anything by a dash, just as the 
<-flux is denoted by a dot, so that 
p = d^p. Since ot is always of 
unit length, t describes a circle, 
and the velocity of t or p is the 
rate at which ot turns round ; that is, in magnitude it is 

equal to ^, but its direction is tc, parallel to the inner 
normal at p. Now the 5-flux of p' (which we shall write 
p') is equal to the ^flux of p' divided by 8. But the f-flux 

of p', as we have seen, is in magnitude equal to ^. Hence 
p", the second a-flux of p, is a line parallel to the inner 
normal at^, of length equal to the curvature at J5. 

When a curve does not lie in one plane (in which case 
it is called a toHuous curve), a more complex machinery is 
required to describe it. We must then take a point, a 
straight line through the point, and a plane through the 
straight line ; and let them all move together so that the 
point moves along the line, the line turns round the point 
in the plane, and the plane turns round the line. The 
point is then a point on the curve, the line is the tangent 
at that pointj and the plane is called the osculating plane 
at the point. The curvature is, as before, the rate of 
turning round of the tangent per uMt of length ; and, in 
addition, the rate per unit of length at which the osculating 
plane turns round the tangent line is called the tortuosity. 

In this case, however, we require somewhat closer at- 
tention to determine what we mean by the rate of turning 
round of the tangent line. Let ot be a line of unit length 
always parallel to the tangent; then the point t will 
always lie upon a sphere of unit radius ; but the curve not 
being now in one plane, t will not describe a great circle of 
the sphere (or circle whose plane goes through the centre). 
As p moves along the curve, t will describe some curve on 
the sphere, and the velocity of t will still be, in magnitude, 
the rate of turning round of ot, that is, of the tangent 
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But besides this^ if tc be the tangent to the path of tf the 
plane otc will be the plane in which ot is turning, that is, 
it will be parallel to the osculating plane. Hence tc is 
parallel to the normal in the osculating plane at p ; this is 
called the principal normal Since the curvature is a 
bending in the osculating plane, towards this normal, we 
may say that tc is the direction of the curvature. 

Now in this case, just as with a plane curve, p is the 
unit vector ot parallel to the tangent, and p" is a vector 
parallel to tc and in length equal to the curvature. Thus 
p" represents the curvature in magnitude and direction. 



TANGENTIAL AND NORMAL ACCELERATION. 

We have remarked that the ^flux of p is equal to the 
5-flux multiplied by the velocity, s or v. We may now 
find an expression for the second ^flux of p, or the accele- 
ration, by regarding it as the flux of this product, vp. 
Namely we have 

/; p^vp + vp. 

But p'= sp' = vp" (as before remarked, p. 76), 

therefore p^vp +v^p\ 

that is to say, the acceleration p may be resolved into two 
parts, one of which vp is parallel to the tangent, and its 
magnitude is the rate of change in the magnitude of the 
velocity; the other v^p' is parallel to the (principal) 
normal, and its magnitude is the squared velocity multi- 
plied by the curvature. It appears also that when the 
path of the moving point is tortuous, the acceleration is 
whpUy in the osculating plane. 

We may at once verify this proposition in the case of 
uniform motion in a circle, 
in which the hodograph is 
another circle (radius v) de- 
scribed uniformly. Since the 
two circles are described in 
the same time, the velocities 
in them must be proportional to their radii; hence the 
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acceleration of p, = velocity of w, : » = r : a, or accelera- 
tion = v* : a = t;* X curvature. Thus the normal acceleration 
is the same as that of a point moving with the same 
velocity in the circle of curvature. 

The proposition may be further illustrated by means 
of the hodograph. Let ou represent the velocity of j>, 
and vc be the velocity of u. This 
may be resolved into um in the di- 
rection of ou, which is the rate of 
change in its magnitude, or v ; and 
7m;. perpendicular to ou, which is ou 
multiplied by its angular velocity, or 

v<j>, since this perpendicular velocity 

may be ' regarded as belonging to 

motion in a circle of radius v. Now since the curvature 

is ^ : V, it follows .that V(j>=^v' x curvature. 

This theorem is of great use in determining the curva- 
ture of vfirious curves. 

LOGARITHMIC MOTION. 

A point is said to have logarithmic motion on a straight 
line when its distance from a fixed point on the line is 
equally multiplied in equal times. 

When a quantity is equally multiplied in equal times, 
its flux is proportional to the qwintity itself. Let m/j, nr 
be two values of such a quantity, at the times represented 
hym,n; and let mq = «, nr=^s^. 
Then if we move mn to the right, 
keeping it always of the same 
length, the ratio of s to s^ will 
remain constant; for the dif- 
ferent intervals represented- by 
mn will be eqiial, and the 
quantity is equally multiplied in equal times. We shall 
have therefore s = i^j, where k is this constant multiplier. 
Therefore 5 = &ij, and consequently 8:s^=^8:8^. Hence 
we may writfe s ^ps, where p is a constant. 

Conversely, when the flux of a quantity is proportional 
to the quantity itself it is equally multiplied in equal times. 
For let 8, ^j be two values of the quantity, at times 
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separated by a given constant interval. Then we know 
that 8 : 8^ = 8 : 5j, or ««, — sij = 0; that is (p. 65), the 
flux of the quotient 9 : 9^ is zero. Now a quantity whose 
flux is zero does not alter, but remains constant. There- 
fore s^^ks^ where k is constant; so that in any interval 
equal to the given one the quantity is multipHed by the 
same number k. 

• A quantity whose flux is always p times the quantity 
itself is said to increase at the logarithmic rate p. 

If two quantitie8 increase at the eame logarithmic rate, 
their sum and difference increase at the sams logarithmic 
rute. For if i^ ^pu, v =jpt;, then it±v =jp {u ± v). 

If a quantity increases at a finite logarithmic rate, it is 
either never zero or always zero. For let such a quantity be 
zero at a and have a finite value hq at b. At the middle 
point c of ah it must have a value 
which is the geometric mean of ' 

zero and hq ; that is, zero. Simi- 
larly it must be zero at the 
middle point of hc) and by pro- . 

ceeding m this way we may shew a t o - 

that it is zero at a point indefinitely near to any point on 
the left of h. If we make bd^cb, the value at cZ is a 
third proportional to zero and bq ; that is, it is infinite. 
In the same way we may shew that the quantity is 
infinite at a point indefinitely near to any point on the 
right of 6. It appears therefore that the quantity sud- 
denly jumps from zero to bq and then to infinity ; so that 
at bq the rate of increase is infinite. Hence its ratio to bq 
is infinite, or the logarithmic rate is infinite. 

This case corresponds to the case in uniform motion 
when the velocity is infinite and the point is at a certain 
finite position at a given instant. At all previous instants 
it was at an infinite distance behind this position ; at all 
subsequent instants it is at an infinite distance in front of it. 

If two quantities increase at the same (finite) logarith- 
mic rate, they are either never equal or always equal. For 
their difference is either never zero or always zero. 

Let P be the result of making unity increase at the 
logarithmic rate p for one second; then the result of 
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making it increase at that log. rate for t seconds is P* when 
^ is a whole number, for the quantity is multiplied by -P 
in each second. It is also one value of i^ when ^ is a 
commensurable fraction, say m : n. For let x be its 
value after t seconds, then the value after nt seconds is x*^, 
for the quantity is multiplied by x every t seconds. But 
nt = m, and we know the result of growing for m seconds 
is F^. Therefore a:* = P"*, or « is an n^ root of P* ; that 
is, it is a value of P*. 

If we spread out the growth in one second over 
p seconds, the number expressing any velocity must be 
divided by p ; hence if 8 was ps before, it must now = s. 
Hence the result of making v/nity increase at the log, rate p 
for one second is the same as {he result of making it increase 
at the log, rate 1 /or p seconds. Let e be the result of 
making unity increase at the log. rate 1 for one second ; 
then P is a value of e* whenever p is commensurable. 

We now make this definition : the result of making 
unity grow at the log. rate p for t seconds is denoted by 
^y and called the exponential of pt. The exponential 
coincides with one value of e to the power pt when pt is 

commensurable. Thus a* has two values, + /sja and — ija\ 

but e^ has only one value, the positive square root of the 
positive quantity e, whatever that is. 

If « = e^r, then pt is called the logarithm of s. The 
name logarithmic rate is given to p because it. is the rate 
of increase of the logarithm of «. 

We have an example of a quantity which is equally 
multiplied in equal times in the quantity of light which 
gets through glass. If f of the incident light gets through 
the first inch, f of that f will get through the second inch, 
and so on. Thus the light will be multiplied by f for 
every inch it gets through; and, since it moves veith 
uniform velocity, it is equally multiplied in equal times. 

The density of the air as we come down a hill is an 
example of a quantity which increases at a rate propor- 
tional to itself, for the increase of density per foot of 
descent is due to the weight of that foot-thick layer of 
air, which is itself proportional to the density. 
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ON SERIES. 

We know that when x is less than 1, the series 

l + x + a^+ ... 

is of such a nature that the sum of the first n terms can 

1 
be made as near as we like to :j by taking n large 

1 — a^ 
enough. For the sum of the first n terms is , and 

J. ~~ *D 

since x is less than 1, a;** can be made as small as we 
like by taking n large enough. The value to which 
the sum of the first n terms of a series can be made 
to approach as near as we like by making n large enough 
is called the sura of the series. It should be observed 
that the word sum is here used in a new sense, and we 
must not assume without proof that what is true of 
the old sense is true of the new one: e.g. that the sum 
is independent of the order of the terms. When a series 
has a sum it is said to be convergent. When the sum of 
n terms can be made to exceed any proposed quantity in 
absolute value by taking n large enough, the series is 
called divergent. 

A series whose terms are all positive is convergent 
if there is a positive quantity which the sum of the first n 
terms never surpasses, however large n may be. For 
consider two quantities, one which the sum surpasses, 
and one which it does not. All quantities between these 
two must fall into two groups, those which the sum 
surpasses when n is taken large enough, and those which 
it does not. These groups must be separated from one 
another by' a single quantity which is the least of those 
which the sum does not surpass; for there can be no 
quantities between the two groups. This single quantity 
has the property that the sum of the first n terms cati 
be brought as near to it as we please, for it can be made 
to surpass every less quantity. 

The same thing holds when all the terms are negative, 
if there is a negative quantity which the sum of the first 
n terms never surpasses in absolute magnitude. 

C. ' G 
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When the terms are all of the same sign, the sum of 
the series is independent of tU order of the terms, b or 
let P„ be the sum of the first n terms and F the sum ot 
the series, when the terms are arranged in one order; ana 
let Q, be the sum of the first n terms and Q the sum ot 
the series, when the terms are arranged in another order. 
Then P„ cannot exceed Q, nor can Q^ exceed P; and ^,, 
Q„ can be brought as near as we like to P, Q by taking n 
large enough. Hence P cannot exceed Q, uor can (4 ex- 
ceed P; that is, P = Q. . 

When the terms are of different signs, we may separate 
the series into two, one consisting of the positive tenns 
and the other of the negative terms. If one of these is 
divergent and not the other, it is clear that the combined 
series is divergent. If both are convergent, the combined 
series has a sum independent of the order of the terms. 
For let P« be the sum of m terms of the positive series, 
^ Q^ the sum of n terms of the negative series, P, — y, 
the sums of the two series respectively ; and suppose that 
in the first m + n terms of the compound series there axe 
m positive and n negative terms, so that the sum of those 
m + n terms is P«-(2n. Then P'-Pn.. Q-Qn ^^n be 
made as small as we like by taking w, n large enougli ; 
therefore P-Q-{P^- QJ can be made as small as we 
like by taking m + 71 large enough, or P- Q is the sum of 
the compound series. It is here assumed that by taking 
sufficient terms of the compound series we can get as 
many positive and as many negative terms as we like. If, 
for example, we could not get as many negative terms^ as 
we liked, there would be a finite number of negative 
terms mixed up with an infinite series of positive terms, 
and the sum would of course be independent of the order. 
If, however, the positive and negative series are both 
divergent, while the terms in each of them diminish with- 
out limit as we advance in the series, it is possible to 
make the sum of the compound series equal to any arbi- 
trary quantity C by taking the terms in a suitable order. 
Suppose G positive ; take enough positive terms to bring 
their sum above C, then enough negative terms to bring 
the sum below G, then enough positive terms to bring 
the sum again above C, and so on. We can always per- 
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form each of these operations, because each of the series is 
divergent ; and the sum of n terms of the compound series 
so formed can be made to dififer from C as little as we 
like by taking ti* large enough, because the terms decrease 
without limit. 

Putting these results together, we may say that the 
sum of a series is independent of the order of the terms 
if, and only if, the series converges when we make all the 
terms positive. 

EXPONENTIAL SERIES. 

We shall now find a series for e*, which Is the result 
of making unity grow at the log. rate 1 for x seconds. 
Suppose that 
' . e^ ^ a+bx + ca? + da?+ .,. 

that is^ suppose it is possible to find a, b, c... so that 
the series shall be convergent and have the sum e*. We 
will assume also (what will have to be proved) that the 
flux of the sum of the series is itself the sum of a series 
whose terms are the fluxes of the terras of the original 
series. Now the flux of eT is e*, because it grows at the 
logarithmic rate 1. Hence we have 

e* =^ b + 2cx+Sdx*+ ... 

and this must be the same series as before. Hence 

J = a, 2c = i, 3d = c, etc. 

Now by putting a?=0 we see that a=l, because e* is 
the result of making unity grow for no time. Writing 
then for shortness Hn instead of 1 • 2 . 3 ... n, we find 

€r = l-fa?+|-+|-+jJj+...+g^+...=/(a;), say. 

This is called the exponential series. We shall now 
verify this result by an accurate investigation. 

The exponential 8me« is convergent for ail values of x. 
For take n larger than x ; then the series after the v^ 
term may be written thus ; 

n« V ■'"nTl''" (w + 1) . (n + 2)'*" '")' 

6—2 
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and each term after the first two of the quantity in the 
brackets is less than the corresponding term of 

- a? a? 

n + 1 (/i + l) 

which is convergent. And since it is convergent when the 
terms are all positive, the sum is independent of the order 
of the terms. 

The sum of the exponential series increases at log, rate 1. 
Consider four quantities, x^, x^, x^, x, in ascending order 
of magnitude. We find for the mean flux from x^ to a*,, 

x^ — x^ 2 6 



+ nn ^ 



t •• 



(Observe that the order of the terms has been changed, 
and why this is lawful.) Each term of this series is less 
than the corresponding term of f(x)t and greater than 
the corresponding term of f{x^. Hence the series is 
convergent, and its sum M lies between f{x^ and f[x). 
And since M is finite, 

M{x^-x^ or /(a;,) -/(ic^, 

can be made as small as we like by making x.— x^ small 
enough. Hence also f{x) —f(x^) can be made as small 
as we like by making x — x^ small enough. Consequently 
we can find an interval (from x^ to x) such that the 
mean flux M of every included interval (from x^ to a?,) 
differs from f{x) less than by a proposed quantity, 
however small. Therefore f{x) is the flux of f(x), or 
the sum of the exponential series increases at log. rate L 

It follows that f(x) = e' ; for both quantities increase 
at the log. rate 1, and they are equal when a? = 0, there- 
fore always equal. 

It appears from the investigation above, that if /(a?) 
denote the sum of a convergent series proceeding by 
powers of a;, and /' (x) the sum of the derived series 
got by taking the flux of every term ; then /' (x) will 
be the flux of /(a?) whenever /' (a;) — /'(y) can be made 
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as small as we like by taking «—y small enough; that 
is, when foa varies continuously in the neighbourhood 
of the value a?. 

By putting a? = 1, we find the value of the quantity e\ 
it is 2718281828... 

THE LOGARITHMIC SPIRAL. 

We may convert a step oa into a step o5 by turning it 
through the angle a/ck and altering its length in the 
ratio oa : o5. But this opera- 
tion may be divided into two •* 
simpler parts. From h draw 
hm perpendicular to oa^ then 
6b^om-\- mb. Now we may T^" i 

convert oa into cmi by simply 
increasing its length in the 
ratio oa : om. Let om : oa^x, 
so that om = «? . oa. If oa' is ^ 

drawn perpendicular to oa, and equal to it in length, 
we can convert oa into mb by multiplying it by a nu- 
merical ratio y, such that tnb=y ,oa. Now we can 
convert oa into oa' by turning it counter-clockwise through 
a right angle. Let % denote this operation ; then 

oaf = i . oa* 

Consequently mh =y .oa' = yi . oa^ 
And finally 

J = OJW + mJ = a? . oa + yi . oa = (a? + yi) oa. 

Thus the operation which converts oa into oh may be 
written in the form a? + ^, where x and y are numerical 
ratios, and i is the operation of turning counter-clockwise 
through a right angle. This meaning is quite different 
from that which we formerly gave to the letter i. We 
shall never use the two meanings at the same time, in 
speaking of steps in one plane. 

If oa be taken of the unit length, every other step 
6b in the plane may be represented by means of its ratio 
to this unit ; for oa being =1, 

oh = {x -\-yi)oa=iX-\- yu 
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The quantities a? and y will then be the componenta 
of ob parallel to oX^ oY, 

Since turning a step through two right angles 1^ 
reversing it, i* = — 1; thus i is a value of V(— !)• 
The operation x + yi is called a corriplex number. 

The ratio o6.:aa, which is +V(^ + ^)> ^ called the 
modulus of the complex number x^yi. 

If a point moves in a plane so that p =* qp^ where q 
is a constant complex number, it will describe a curve 
which is called the logarithmic spiral. The velocity of 
the point p makes a constant angle ' ^' 

with op and is proportional to it 
in magnitude. Let q^x+yiy then ' 
x.op is the component of the 
velocity in the direction op. If 
r denotes the length op, we shall 
have r = xr, and therefore r = ac", 
where a i3 the value of r at the 
beginning of the time. Thus the magnitude of op in- 
creases at the log; rate x. The component of velocity 
perpendicular to op is yi.op\ it is equal in magnitudef 
to op multiplied by its angular velocity, or (if 6 is the 

angle Xop) it is op.0. Hence 6 = y or the angular 
velocity is constant. Thus the motion of p is such that 
op increases at the log. rate x while it turns roimd with 
the angular velocity y. Since = yt, while r = ae^, it 
follows that r = a^, where k = x : y=— cot opt. 

The position vector p of this point may be said to 
increase at the logarithmic rate j, because p = qp. Hence 
we may write p = ae'*, where a is the value of p when ^ = 0» 

The meaning of e**, when g' is a complex number, is 
the result ofmxiking the vm/it step oa grow for t seconds at a 
rate which is got from the step at each instant by multiply- 
ing it by the complex number q. In other words, we must 
make a point p start from a and move always so that its 
velocity is q times its position-vector ; that is, its velocity 
must be got from the position-vector by turning it through 
a certain angle and altering it in a certain ratio. 

We may now prove that, ju^t as e* i« equal to the sum 
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of the series f{3c)y so e^ is equal to the sum of the seriea 
f{qt). To make our former proof available, we have only 
to premise some observations on complex numbers and on 
series formed of them. 

A complex number q alters the length of a step oa 
in a certain ratio (the modulus) and turns it round 
through a certain angle, so converting it into oh. Suppose 
that another complex number q turns oh into oc, by alter- 
ing its length in some other ratio and turning it through 
some other angle* Then the product q^q is that complex 
number which turns oa into oc ; it therefore multiplies oa 
by the product of the two ratios, and turns it through the 
sum of the two angles. Hence q^q = qq^ ; or the product 
of two complex numbers is independent of the order of 
tiieir multiplication ; and the modulus of the product is the 
product of the moduli. The same thing is clearly true for 
any number of factors. 

Instead of operating on a step with a complex number, 
we may operate on any plane figure whatever. The effect 
mU be to alter the length of every line in the figure in a 
certain ratio, and to turn the whole figure round a certain 
angle. Thus the new figure will be similar to the old one. 
Taking for this figure a triangle, made of two steps and 
their sum a + )8, we learn that q(a-\'^) = qoL-\'q0. The 
steps themselves may be represented by complex num- 
bers, namely their ratios to the unit step. Hence also 
{a-\-ff)q = aq + ^q. Thus complex numbers are multi- 
plied according to the same rules as ordinary numbers. 

A series of complex numbers may be divided into two 
series by separating each term x + yi into its horizontal 
(or real) part a; and its vertical part yt. Neither of these 
parts can be greater than the modulus of the term ; and 
therefore both parts will converge independently of the 
order of the terms if a series composed of the moduli con- 
verges. To change the series f{qt) into the series of the 
moduli, we have merely to write mod. at instead of qt; viz. 
the series of the moduli is f {mod, qt); because the modulus 
of 2'** is the n^ power of the modulus of q. 

We have before noticed that when the step p grows at 
the complex log. rate x-\-i/i, its length or modulus r grows 
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at the log. rate w. Hence p is either never zero or always 
zero. 

It may now be proved successively that the Beries /(gt) 
is convergent ; that if t^, t^, L, t are four quantities in 
ascending order of magnitude, tne mean flux 

diflFers from qf(gt) by a complex number whose horizontal 
and vertical parts are severally less than the correspond- 
ing parts of qf(qt) — q/(?0> whose modulus may therefore 
be made less than any proposed quantity by making t — % 
small enough ; and consequently that the flux of f(s^) is 
gf(qt). Hence it follows that f{qt)-e^, because they 
both grow at the log. rate q, and are both equal to 1 when 
* = 0. 

When the velocity of p is always at right angles to 
op, the logarithmic spiral be- 
comes a circle, and the quantity 
q is of the form yu Suppose the 
motion to commence at a, where 
oa = l, and the logarithmic rate 
to be i; that is, the velocity is 
to be always perpendicular to the 
radius vector and represented by 
it in magnitude. Then op = c**. 
Now the velocity of p being unity in a circle of unit 
radius, the angular velocity of op is unity, and therefore 
the circular measure of aop is t But 

op^om-h mp = cos ^ + i sin t 
Therefore e" = cos f + i sin t, 

Euler's extremely important formula, from which we get 
at once the two others. 




cos* = i(e« + e-'*), ;sin< = i(e«-0- 

Moreover, on substituting in these formulae the ex- 
ponential series for e'' and e~", and remembering '^-* 
i^ = - 1, we find series for cos t and sin t, namely. 



that 
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The formula e' = cos 1 + i sin 1 
may be graphically verified by con- 
struction of the several terms of 
the series 

The first term is oa; then ah^i^ 

bc=ii,ab, cd = ^i.bc, de^^i.cd, 

ef= ii . de, and so on. The rapid 

convergence of the series becomes 

manifest, and the pointy is already very close to the end 

of an arc of length equal to the radius. 




QUASI-HARMONIC MOTION IN A HYPERBOLA. 

It is sometimes convenient to use the functions 
J (e* — e"^), called the hyperbolic sine of a?, hyp. sin a?, or 
hs X, and J (e* + e"^, called the hyperbolic cosine of x, 
hyp. cos X, or he a?. They have the property he* a? — hs* a? = 1. 
Thus whenever we find two quantities such that the dif- 
ference of their squares is constant, it may be worth while 
to put them equal to equimultiples of the hyperbolic sine 
and cosine of some quantity: just as when the sum of 
their squares is constant, we may put them equal to equi- 
multiples of the ordinary sine and cosine of some angle. 

The flux of hco? is flphs^ and the flux of hsa? is re hear, 
as may be immediately verified. 

The motion p = a he (n^ + e) + ^ hs (nt + e) has some 
curious analogies to elliptic harmonic motion. Let ca = or, 
cb=fi, then cm = ca. he (n^ + e), wp = cJ.hs(w^+e), so 

that — J ~ = 1, or mp^ : ma . ma = c5* : ca^. The curve 

C€L CO 

having this property is called a hyperbola. We see at 
once that 
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p = nzha {nt + e) 4- wjS Jic (n^ + e) == n . cq, say; 
then cp + c J = (a + fi) e*, 

and cp — cy = (a — 13) e'^ where O^nt + e. Thus pq is 
parallel to ab, and en (where n is the middle point o{^p(f) 
is parallel to aft'. Moreover pn.cn = i product of lengths 
of a + ^ and a — )8 = ica?.cy. Hence it appears that the 



further away p goes from cy, the nearer it approaches 
ex, and vice versa. The two lines ex, ey which the curve 
continually approaches but never actually attains to, are 
called asymptotes {aavfiirroaTaiy not falling in with the 
curve). It is clear that the curve is symmetrically situated 
in the angle formed by the asymptotes, and therefore is 
symmetrical in regard to the lines bisecting the angles 
between them, which are called the axes. It consists of 
two equal and similar branches ; though the motion here 
considered takes place only on one branch. 

The acceleration p = ri^p ; thus it is always proportional 
to the distance from the centre, as in elliptic harmonic 
motion, but directed away from the centre. The Unes 
cpf cq, are conjugate semidiameters of the hyperbola, as 
are ca, cb. Each bisects chords parallel to the other, as 
the equation of motion shews. The locus of g' is a hyper- 
bola having the same asymptotes, called the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

The hyperbola is central projection of a circle on a 
horizontal plane, the centre of projection being above the 
lowest, but lower than the highest, point of the circle. 
Let 6, a be highest and lowest points of the circle, v the 
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centre of projection, am the projection of ab and pm of 
qn which is perpendicular to ab. We find 




an } atti^nf : vf\ 

also nh X gh ==^nf \ vf, 

and gh : am—fh : af\ 

multiply these three together, then 

an. rib \ am.a'm^nf^ .fh : vf*.qf. 

But pm? : an.nb=^pm* : qn* = af* : n/^; 

therefore pm' : am.am = af.fb : vj^^ 
the property noticed above. 




Making a change in the figure, the Same process shews 
that the ellipse is central projection of a ciicle which is 
wholly below the centre of projection. 

These three central projections of the circle, ellipse, 
parabola, and hyperbola, are called conic sections; being 
plane sections of the cone formed by joining all the points 
of a circle to a point v. 




CHAPTER IIL CENTRAL ORBITS. 



THE THEOREBC OF MOMENTS. 

The moment of the finite straight 
line pt about the point o is twice the 
area of the triangle opt. Its mag- 
nitude is the product of the length 
pt and the perpendicular on it from o. 

Every plane area is to be regarded as a directed 
quantity. It is represented by a vector drawn perpen- 
dicular to its plane, containing as many linear centimeters 
as there are square centimeters in the area. The vector 
must be drawn towards that side of the plane from which 
the area appears to be gone round counter-clockwise. 
Thus om is the vector representing twice the area opt, p 
being the near end of pt and m on the upper side of the 
plane opt. 

The strni of the moments of two adjacent sides of a 
parallelogram about any point is equal to the moment of 
the diagonal through their point 
of intersection. That is, triarngle 
oad = oac + oab ; each triangle be- 
ing regarded as a vector, in the 
general case when o is out of the 
plane aicd. Taking first the spe- 
cial case of in tlie plane, we 
observe that oad = ocd + cad + oac ; 
but ocd -{• cad ^ oaby because the 

height of oab is the sum of the heights of ocd and cad, 
while all three stand on the same basea& orcc2. Therefore 
oad = oab -f oac. 
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Next, suppose o to be out of the plane. Then the 
vector representing oab will be a line am perpendicular to 
the plane oab, which may be re- 
solved into components an> nnif of 
which an is perpendicular to the 
plane of the parallelogram and nm 
parallel to that plane. Now an 
represents on the same scale the 
projection pab of oab on the plane 
abed, and nm its projection opq on 
the perpendicular plane. For the 
triangles oab, paby opq, being on the same base ab or pq 
and having the heights respectively ao, ap, po, which are 
proportional to am, an, nm, must have their areas propor- 
tional to the lengths of these lines. 

Suppose, then, the vector representing each of the 
areas oab, oac, oad to be resolved into components per- 
pendicular and parallel to the plane ; the theorem will be 
proved if it is true separately for the components perpen- 
dicular and for those parallel to the plane. Now for the 
perpendicular components the theorem has been already 
proved, because they represent the triangles pab, pac, pad, 
which are projections on the plane abed of oab, oac, oad. 

For the components parallel to the plane, observe that 
mn represents opq; it is at right 
angles to ai and proportional to 
the product of ai by op the dis- 
tance of from the plane. Hence 
the components parallel to the plane 
are lines ab\ ac, ad respectively at 
right angles to.aS, ac, ad, and pro- 
portional to their lengths multiplied 
by the distance of o from the plane. 
Thus the figure aVcd is merely 
abed turned through a right angle and altered in scale; 
whence it is obvious that ad/ = ab' + ac\ 

Thus the proposition is proved in general It is well 
worth noticing, however, that the proof given for the 
special case of o in the plane applies word for word and 
symbol for symbol to the general case, if only we interpret 
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H- and sum as relating to the composition of vectors. Thus 
oad = ocd + cad + oac, or one face of a tetrahedron is equal 
to the vector-sum of the other three faces. It is, of course, 
the sum of their projections upon it; and the components 
of their representative vectors which are parallel to its 
plane are respectively perpendicular and proportional 
to oa, ad, do, so that their vector sum is zero. Again, 
ocd f cad = oah, because the height of oab is the vector^ 
sum of the heights of ocd and cad. 

For proving theorems about areas, the following con- 
sideration is of great use. We have seen that the pro- 
jection of an area on any plane is represented hy ike 
projection of its representative vector on a line at right 
angles to the plane. In fact, the angle oap between the 
two planes is equal to the angle man between the two 
lines respectively perpendicular to them ; if we call this 
angle 6^ the projection of the area ^ is ^ cos 0, and the^ 
corresponding projection of the line of length A is also 
A cos 6. Now it is easy to see that if the projections of 
two vectors ou every line whatever are equal, then the, 
two vectors are equal in magnitude and direction. Hence 
it follows that if the projections of two areas on any plane 
whatever are equal, then the area^ are equal in magnitude 
and aspect. For example, the areas oad and oac + oab 
(figure on p. 92) are such that their projections on any 
plane are equal ; this projection is, in fact, the case of the 
theorem of moments in which o is in the plane abed. 
Hence the general theorem may be deduced in this way 
from that particular case. 



PRODUCT OF TWO VECTORS, 

On account of the importance of the theorem of mo- 
ments, we shall present it under yet another aspect. The 
area of the parallelogram ahdc may be supposed to be 
generated by the motion of ah over the step ac, or by the 
motion of ac over the step ah. Hence it seems natural to 
speak of it as the product of the two steps ah, ac. We 
have been accustomed to identify a rectangle with the 
product of its two sides, when their lengths only are 
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taken into account ; we Bhall now make just such an ex- 
tension of the meaning of a product as we formerly made 
of the meaning of a sum, and still regard the parallelogram 
contained by two steps as their product, when their di- 
rections are taken into account. The magnitude of this 
product is a6 . oc sin bdc ; like any other area, it is to be 
regarded as a directed quantity. 

Suppose, however, that one of the two steps, say ac, 
represents an area perpendicular to it ; then to multiply 
this by ab, we must naturally make that area take the 
step of translation ab. In so doing it will generate a 
volume, which may be regarded as the product of ac and 
ah. But the magnitude of this volume is ab multiplied by 
the area into the sine of tlbe angle it makes with ab, that 
is, into the cosine of the angle that ac makes with ab. 
This kind of product therefore has the magnitude 
ab . ac cos bac ; being a volume, it can only be greater or 
less ; that is, it is a scalar quantity. 

We are. thus led to two different kinds of product of 
two vectors ab, ac; a vector producty which may be writ->. 
ten V. ab . axi, and which is the area of the parallelogram 
of which they are two sides, being both regarded as 
steps; and a scalar proditct, which may be written 
S.ab.ac, and which is the volume traced out by an area 
represented by one, when made to take the step repre- 
sented by the other. 

Now the moment of ab about o is F. oa.db; that of 
ac is V.oa.ac\ and that of ad is V.oa.ad, which ia 
Voa . (ab + ac). Hence the theorem tells us that 

V. oa {ab + ac) =s V.oa.ab-\- V.oa.ac; 

or if, for shortness, we write oa^a, ab==fi, ac = y, the 
theorem is that 

Va{l3 + y)=Vafi+ Vay. 

We may state this in words thus : the vector product is 
distributive. And in this form the proposition may be 
seen, at once in the figure on p. 93, if we make ab = a> 
ap = P, po = y'f it asserts that 

area abqp + axeet,pqro = area abro^ 
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and this is obviously true of their projections on any 
plane. 

The corresponding theorem for the scalar product, that 
8a (^ + 7) = Safi + Say, is obvious if we regard a as an 
area made to take the steps ^, 7. 

But there is a very important difference between a 
vector product and a product of two scalar quantities. 
Namely, the sign of an area depends upon the way it 
is gone round; an area gone round counter-clockwise 
is positive, gone round clockwise is negativa Now if 
V, ab , ac = area abdcy we must have by symmetry 
F. ac.ab = area acdb, and therefore V,ac.ah = '~f^.al>,ac, 
or Vy^ = — V^y. Hence the sign of a vector prodiLct i« 
changed by inverting the order of the terms. It is agreed 
upon that Va^ shall be a vector facing to that side from 
-which the rotation from a to /S appears to be counter- 
clockwise. 

It will be found, however, that Safi — Sfia, so that the 
scalar product of two vectors resembles in this respect 
the product of scalar quantities. 



MOMENT OP VELOCITY OF A MOVING POINT. 

The flux of the moment of velocity of a moving point p 
about a fl^ed point is equal to the moment of tiie accele- 
ration about 0, For suppose that during a certain interval 
of time the velocity has changed from /5 to p^, so that 
p^ — p is the change of the velocity; then the sum of the 
moments of p and p^ — p is equal to the moment of ^j, 
that is the moment of the change in the velocity is equal 
to the change in the moment of velocity^ Dividing each 
of these by the interval of time, we see that the moment 
of the mean flux of velocity is equal to the mean flux of 
the moment of velocity, during any interval. Conse- 
quently the moment of acceleration is equal to the flux 
of the moment of velocity. 

The same thing may be shewn in symbols, as follows, 
supposing the motion to take place in one plane. We 
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may write p = re^y where r is the 
length of op, and the angle Xop^ 

Then /> = re**+r^.ie**, or the velo- 
city consists of two parts, r along 

op and rO perpendicular to it. The 

moment of the velocity is the sum of the moments of these 
parts; but the part along op (radial component) has no 
moment, and the part perpendicular (transverse compo- 

nent) has moment r^d. Next, taking the flux of p, we 
find for the acceleration the value 

= (f - r^) e^ + {2re + rO) ie^. 

Or the acceleration consists of a radial component r — r^, 

and a transverse component 2r6 + r0. The moment of 
the acceleration is r times the transverse component, 

namely 2rr& + r^0. But this is precisely the flux of the 

moment of velocity r^0. 

Observe that the radial acceleration consists of two 
parts, r due to the change in magnitude of the radial 

velocity, and — rff* due to the change in direction of the 
transverse velocity. 

We may also make this proposition depend upon the 
flux of a vector product. The moment of the velocity is 
Vpp, and the moment of the acceleration is Vpp ; we have 
therefore to prove that Vpp is the rate of change of Vpp, 
Now upon referring to the investigation of the flux of a 
product, p. 64, the reader will see that every step of it 
applies with equal justice to a product of two vectors, 
whether the product be vector or scalar. In fact, the only 
property used is that the product is distributive. Hence 

the rate of change of VajS is Va$ + Vdj3. (Observe that 
the order of the factors must be carefully kept.) Apply- 
ing this rule to Vpp, we find that its rate of change is 
Fpp4" Vpp. Now the vector product of two parallel vec- 
tors is necessarily zero, because they cannot include any 
area; thus Vpp = 0. Therefore ^t(^p/6)= Vpp. This de- 
monstration does not require the motion to be in one 
plane. 

c. 7 
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The moment of velocity ahovi any point is equal to twice 
the rate of description ofareds about tiiat point When the 
motion is in a circle, twice the area 
oop being equal to r0, and r constant, 

its flux is r^O^ the moment of velocity. 
In any other path aq, having the 
same angular velocity, the area de- 
scribed in the same time is oaq^ and 
the mean flux of area in the two 
cases is oap and oaq respectively di- 
vided by the time. The ratio of their 
difference to either of these is the 
ratio of apq to oap or ooj, which is approximately the 
ratio oipq to op or oq, and can be made as small as we 
like by tjJting p near enough to a. Thus the mean fluxes 
in the two cases approach one another without limit as 
they approach the true fluxes; or the true fluxes are 
equal. Hence twice the rate of description of areas is 

always 7^6, the moment of velocity. 

Wh&n the a^eleration is always directed towards a 
fixed point o, the moment of velocity is constant, and leqtuil 
areas are swept out by the radiums vector in equal Umes. If 
the acceleration of » passes through o, its moment about o 
is zero; consequently the flux of the moment of velocity is 
zero, or that moment is constant. Because it is constant 
in direction, the path is a plane curve; for the plane con- 
taining op and the velocity has always to be perpendicular 
to a fixed line. Because it is constant in magnitude, the 
rate of description of areas is also constant, or, which 
is the same thing, equal areas are swept out in equal 
times. 

The following is Newton's proof of this proposition. 

let the time be divided 
into equal parts, and in the 
first interval let the body 
describe tlae straight line AB 
with uniform velocity. In the 
second interval, if the ve- 
locity were unchanged, it 
would go to c, if Bc = AB] S 
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SO that the equal areas ASB, BSc would be completed in 
equal times. 

But when the body arrives at B, let a velocity in 
the direction BS be communicated to it. The new 
velocity of the body will be found by drawing cC parallel 
to B8 to represent this addition, and joining BG, At 
the end of the second interval, then, the body will be 
at C, in the plane SAB, Join 80, then area JSGB = ScB 
(between same parallels 8B and Cc) = 8BA. 

In like manner, if at G, D, E, velocities along CS, D8, 
ES are communicated, so that the body describes in 
successive intervals of time the straight lines CD, BE, 
EF, etc., these will all lie in the same plane ; and the 
triangle SCD will be equal to SBC, and 8DE to SOB, 
and SEF to 8DE. 

Therefore equal areas are described in the same plane 
in equal intervals; and, componendo, the sums of any 
number of areas SABS, SAFS, are to each other as the 
times of describing them. 

Let now the number of these triangles be increased, 
and their breadth diminished indefinitely; then their 
perimeter ABF will be ultimately a curved line; and 
the instantaneous change of velocity will become ulti- 
mately a continuous acceleration in virtue of which the 
body is continually deflected from the tangent to this 
curve; and the areas SABS, SAFS, being always pro- 
portional to the times of describing them, will be so in 
this case. Q.E.D. 

The constant moment of velocity will be called h. It 
is twice the area described in one second. If ^ be the 
length of the perpendicular from the fixed point on the 

tangent, we shall have h = vp=r^0, A path described 
with acceleration constantly directed to a fixed point is 
called a central orbit, and the fixed point the centre of 
acceleration. In a central orbit, then, the velocity is in- 
versely as the central perpendicular on the tangent, for 
v = h I p, and the angular velocity is inversely a^ the 

squared distance from the centre, for = h : 7^, 

7-2 
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BELATED CUEVES. 

Inverse. Two points p and q so situated on the radius 
of a circle that cp.cq = ca*, are called inverse points in 
regard to the circle. 

If p moves about so as to trace out any curve, q will 
also move about, and trace out another curve ; either of 
these curves is called the inverse of the other in regard to 
the circle. 

The inverse of a circle is in general another circle; 
but it coincides with its inverse when it cuts the circle 
of inversion at right angles, and 
the inverse is a straight line 
when it passes through the centre 
of inversion. We know that 

cp.cq = ct*, 

which proves the second case ; 
the first is easily derived from 
it; and the third follows from 
the similarity of the triangles 
cmp, cqb, which gives 

cp , cq^ cm . cb, 

which is constant and therefore = ccP = ca*. 

In the second case the circle -^ 

clearly makes equal angles with 
cpq at p and q. In general, two 
inverse curves make equal angles 
with the radius vector at corre- 
sponding points. For we can 
always draw a circle to touch the 
first curve at p and to pass 
through g'; such a circle is then 
its own inverse, and makes equal 
angles at p and q with cpq. More- 
over it touches the second curve 
at J, for as two points of inter- 
section coalesce at jp, their two 
inverse points coalesce at q. Hence 
the two inverse curves make equal 
angles with rjp^. 




PEDAL AND RECIPBOCAL CURVES. 
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Pedal. The locus of the foot of the perpendicular from 
a fixed point on the tangent to a curve is called the 
pedal of the curve in regard to that point. 

Let two tangents to the curve intersect in p, c^, ct' be 
the perpendiculars on them. 
Because the angles ctpy ct'p 
are right angles, a circle on 
cp as diameter will pass 
through tt\ Now let the 
two tangents coalesce into 
one ; then p will become a 
point on the curve, and it 
■will become tangent to the 
pedal, and also to the circle on cp as diameter. There- 
fore the angle ctu=^cpt, where tu is tangent to the pedal 
at t 

Reciprocal, The inverse of the pedal of a curve, in 
regard to the same point, is called the reciprocal 
curve. 

. Let 8 be the inverse point to f, and sn the tangent 
to the locus of s. We know that tu and sn make equal 
angles with est ; therefore 

csn = ctu = cpt. 

Thus the triangles csUy cpt are 
similar, ens is a right-angle, 

and en : cs = ct : cp, 

or cn.cp = C8.ct, 

so that n, p are inverse points. 

Hence p is a, point on the 

reciprocal of the locus of 5, or when one curve is reciprocal 

to a second, the second curve is reciprocal to the first 

Hence the name> reciprocal. 

We shall now shew that the reciprocal of a circle is 
always one of the conic sections. For this purpose it 
is necessary first to prove a certain property of these 
curves. 
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Two points 8 and h in the major axis of an ellipse, such 
that 8b = hb^ ca, and consequently that cs* ^^ ch*== ca^—<A*, 
are called the foci of the curve. Draw pm perpendicular 
to the axis from any point p of the curve, and take 



so that 



en : cm — C8 : ca^ 
cn.ca = cm.cs. 




Then we shall prove that sp = a7i^ For 

sp* = 8m* +pm^ = (cs — cmf H — , {ca* — cm*) 

ca 

= (cs — crnf + CO?— cs*— cm*+ cn'= — 2ca . cm + ca*+cn* 

= — 2ca . en 4- ca* + cw* = an*. 

Similarly hp = na'. Therefore 8p + hp = aa\ or *fee 5Mm 
of the focal distances of any point on the ellipse is equal 
to the major axis. If we take 

cd : ca=ca : cs^cm : en, 

we shall have na : md — ca : cd, 

and since pi = md, we have 

sp : pl=:ca : cd=^C8 : ca. 

The ratio C8. : ca is called the eccentricity of the ellipse, 
and sometimes denoted by the letter e, so that sp = e .pL 
The line dl is called the directrix. 

Thus we see that* the ellipse is the locus of a point 
whose distance from a fixed point (the focus) is in a 
constant ratio to its distance from a fixed line (the 
directrix). The distance from the focus is less than that 
from the directrix. 



FOCI OF CONICS, 
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A precisely similar demonstration applies to the 
hyperbola ; the points 8 and h being so taken that 

(» = Ac = ce, 

and consequently cw* = ca* + cb\ Then 

c6* 

CCL 

^ (cs — cm)*+cw* — cm* — C5* + ca' = 071 




as before. So hp = a'n, and hp— sp^ aa\ On the other 
branch we should find sp — hp = aa\ or the difference of 
the focal distances of any point on the hyperbola is equal 
to the major axis. Taking cd : ca^ca : cs, and drawing 
pi perpendicular to dl, we find as before that 

sp : pl = cs : ca. 

Thus in the hyperbola also the dis- 
tance from the focus is in a constant 
ratio to the distance from the direc- 
trix dl, but the ratio in this case is 
greater than unity. 

In the parabola we know that^wi' 
varies as am ; take a point s on the 
axis so that pm* = 4ias . am. Then 

sp* = sm* +pm* = sm* + ias , am 

^sm* + ^as,snf+4ias^ = dm\ 

if da = as. Hence sp^pl, or the parabola is the locus 
of a point whose distance from the focus s is equal to 
its distance from the directrix. 
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We can now prove that the reciprocal of a circle is a 
conic section, of which the centre of reciprocation is a focus. 
Let s be the centre of recipro- 
cation, st perpendicular to the 
tangent qt of the circle. Then 
the reciprocal curve of the 
circle is inverse to the locus of 
t ; and the size of the circle of 
inversion will evidently afi'ect 
only the size, not the shape, 
of the curve. Let d be the 
inverse point to c, then if 

sp.st = sc. sd, 

p will be a point on the reciprocal curve. Now 

sc.sd=sp.st — sp(sn + cq)=sm.sc + sp.ca 

(since «p : em = sc : sn); or sp.ca = sc(sd''Sm)=md,sc. 

Therefore sp : pi = sc : ca, or the locus of p is a conic 
section having s for focus, dl for corresponding directrix, 
and sc : ca for eccentricity. Hence if s is within the 
circle this conic is an ellipse, if on the circumference a 
parabola, if outside the circle a hyperbola. 

Since the reciprocal is the inverse of the pedal, and 






the inverse of a circle is a circle except when it passes 
through the centre of inversion, it follows that the 
pedal of a conic section in regard to a focus is a circle 
in the case of the ellipse and hyperbola, and a straight 
line in the case of the parabola. We may prove this 
independently thus. The tangents to an ellipse or hyper- 
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bola make equal angles with the focal distances r, r, , for 
since r + r, is constant, r= + r^; now r is the component 
of velocity of p along sp, and r^ along hp, and these 
being equal in magnitude, it follows that spy = hpz. Pro- 
duce hp to w, making pw = ps, so that bw = ad. Then sw 
is perpendicular to py which bisects the angle spw. 
Hence sy is ^sw, and sc = ^sh, therefore cy = ^ Aw? = ca, or 
the locus of y is the circle on ad as diameter. This is 
called the auxiliary circle. 



ACCELERATION INVERSELY AS SQUARE OF DISTANCE. 

When the ojcceleration is directed to a fixed point; the 
hodograph is the reciprocal of 
the orbit turned through a right 
angle about the fijxed point 
Jjetpy be tangent to the orbit, 
s the fixed point, su the velo- 
city at p, sy perpendicular to 
py. Then we know that 

su.sy = h, 

which is constant. Hence if we mark oflf sr on sy^ so that 
sr = su,we shall have sr.sy=h, and therefore the locus of 
r is the reciprocal of the orbit. But the locus of u is the 
locus of r turned through a right angle. 

When the acceleration is inversely as the square of the 
distance from the fi^ed point, the hodograph is a circle 
(Hamilton). Let the acceleration /= /^ : r*, so that fr^ = yit. 

We know that r^0 = h, therefore/ : ^^fi : h, or the ac- 
celeration is proportional to the angular velocity. Now the 
acceleration is the velocity in the hodograph, whose direc- 
tion is that of the radius vector in the orbit ; so that the 
angular velocity, which is the rate at which the radius 
vector turns round, is also the rate at which the tangent 
to the hodograph turns round. Since then the velocity in 
the hodograph is in a constant ratio to the rate at which 
its tangent turns round, the curvature of the hodograph 
is constant and equal to h : fi. Therefore the hodograph 
is a circle of radius fi : h. 
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Hence it follows directly that when the acceleration ig 
inversely as the squared distance, the orbit is a conic 
section having the centre of acceleration for, a focus. 

Now we have 

y 8.8}/ =^08. 8a! = ca^ — cf^ = cb*; 

and moreover y8,v=^h; whence sy : v = cb* : h. Hence 
the auxiliary circle is to the hodograph (in linear dimen- 
sions) as cb* : h; or h,ca : fi^ob* : h; or A* : fi = cV : ca^ 
If Vsl be drawn through 8 perpendicular to the major axis, 
IV is called the latu8 rectum; and we have 

sP : (^^ — 08. 8a' : ca* = cV : ca\ 
or si = cV : ca. Hence h^ : fiis the semi-latus rectum. 





The periodic time T in the ellipse is to be found from 
the consideration that h is the area described in two 
seconds, and the area of the ellipse (tt . ca . cb, orthogonal 
projection of area of circle, tt . ca*) is described in T seconds. 

Hence T=27r.ca.cb : A; 

but cb* = h*.ca : fi or cb = h.^/ca : V/*. 

Therefore T = 27r . ca* : V/* or /aT* = 47r'.ca". 

Consequently, in different orbits, if fi is the same, the 
square of the periodic time varies as the cube of the major 
axis. 

Kepler stated three laws as the result of observa- 
tion of the planets, 1st, each planet describes about the 
Sun areas proportional to the times. 2nd, each planet 
moves in an ellipse with the Sun in one focus. 3rd, the 
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squares of the periodic times of diflferent planets are to 
one another as the cubes of the major axes of their orbits. 
From these laws Newton deduced, 1st, that the acceleration 
of each planet is directed towards the Sun ; 2nd, that the 
acceleration of each planet is inversely as the square of 
its distance from the Sun ; and 3rd, that the acceleration 
of diflferent planets is inversely as the square of their 
distances from the Sun, since fi is constant 

Kepler's laws and these deductions from them are 
however only approximately true. 



ELLIPTIC MOTION. 

Motion in an ellipse with acceleration always directed 
to one focus is called, par excellence^ elliptic motion. 

The angle dsp is called the true anomaly, and is 
denoted by 0. 

If qpm be drawn perpendicular to the axis, meeting 

the auxiliary circle in y, the 

point q is called the eccentric 

follower of p. Since the 

area asp is the orthogonal 

projection of asq, the latter 

is always proportional to it, ^ «* " 

and therefore to the time ; therefore q moves in the auxil- 
iary circle* with acceleration always tending to 8. 

The angle acq is called the eccentric anomaly, and is 
denoted by u. 

The Tnean angular velocity is also called the mean mo- 
tiouy and is denoted by n. The angle nt is called the m^an 
anomaly. 

It is clear that 

nt : 27r = area o^p : tt. ca.c5 = area cwj : 7^.ca^ 
Now asq = acq — scq = Jw . ca" — l^cs . qm 

= i^ . ca' — ^6 . ca . ca sin w = i^ca^ {u^e sin u). 

1 On circnlax orbits with acceleration to a fixed point or points, see 
Sylvester, Astronomical Prolusions, Phil. Mug. 1866. 
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Therefore nt = u — esmu; 

an equation connecting the mean and eccentric anomalies. 

The tangents at p and q meet the axis in a point t 
such that cm.ct = ca*. Let them meet the tangent at a in 
f,ff respectively. Then the tangents ^,^ to the ellipse 
subtend equal angles* at the focus 8, and the tangents ga, 
gq to the circle subtend equal angles at the centre c. Con- 
sequently angle 05/*= \ 6, and acg = \u. We find therefore 
tan 4^ = af : as, and tan \u = ag : ac, so that 

tan^^ : tan Jw = a/*, oc : as .ag^nji^—e^ : 1 — e. 
Therefore ^^^h^'^K/^ .tan^t^; 

an equation connecting the true and eccentric anomalies. 

We know that sp = aw, if en = e. cm; so that, denoting sp 
by r, we have r = a (1 — e cos u), which gives the distance in 
terms of the eccentric anomaly, and a the semi-major axis. 

Lambert's theorem. 

The time of getting from a point ^ to a point q in an 
elliptic orbit may be expressed in terms of the chord jpq^ 
and the sum of the focal distances sp + ^g' ; a result which 
is called Lambert's Theorem. The following proof is due 
to Prof. J. C. Adams. 

Let r, r be the two focal distances, u, u the eccentric 
anomalies, h the length of the chord. Regarding the 
chord as the projection of the corresponding chord of the 
auxiliary circle, we see that its horizontal component is 
a (cos u — cos tt') and its vertical component is 

a V(l — «*) (sin u — sin u) ; 

for the vertical component is reduced by the projection in 
the ratio a : J, which is 1 : V(l — ^)» Hence 

}^ = a* (cos u — cos uy + a' (1 — e^) (sin u — sin w')* . 
= 4a* sin' \{v,-^v!) sin" i (t^ + i^') 

+ 4a'(l-Osin'i(M-w')cos'H^ + w') 
= 4a»sin»J(t^-w'){l-.e'cos4(^ + 0}- 

^ Becanse cm,ct=ca*j it is easy to shew that taiam^^tsiaUf and 
therefore that tf:fp=t8:8p, so that sf bisects the angle cutp. 
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Now let u — u^ = 2a, and let /8 be such an angle that 
e cos \ (u + u) •= cos ^. Then A? = 2a sin a sin /3. 

Moreover, 

r + / = 2a {1 — Je (cos u + cos u')] 

= 2a {1 — e cos i (w — u') cos |(w + w')} 
= 2a (1 — cos a cos /9). 

Therefore 

r + / + A; = 2a(l-cos^) if = fi + a, 
and r + r' — A? = 2a(l — COS0) if ^ = )8 — a. 
Now w^ = t^ — t^' — e (sin u — sin w') 

= 2at — 2e sin J (t* — w') cos J (m + 1^') 

= 2a — 2 sin a cos /8 = ^ — sin ^ — (0 — sin 0). 

Thus 71^ is expressed in terms of and <(>, which are them- 
selves expressed in terms of r + r, k, and a. Because 
«r=27r, it follows that n*a^=^fi; so that the time is given 
in terms of r + t, k, a, and fi, the acceleration at unit dis- 
tance. 

The angle a is half the angle subtended at the centre 
by the corresponding chord of the auxiliary circle. 

If, keeping the focus and the near vertex fixed, we make 
the major axis of the ellipse very large, while the points 
p, q remain in the neighbourhood of the focus ; the ellipse 
tv^ill approximate to a parabolic form, and the angles u, u' 
will become very small; so therefore will a and ^, and 
consequently and ^. Hence we shall have approximately 

nt, =d-sin^-((^-sin^), =^(^»-^»), 
r + r' + k, =2a(l-co3e), =a6\ 

r + r —k, = 2a (1 — cos 0), = a<t>\ 

and n^a^ = fi always. Therefore 

6eV/* = (r + r +A;)*-(r + r -A;)*, 

with an approximation which becomes closer the larger a 
is taken, and which becomes exact when a is infinite, or 
the ellipse becomes a parabola. This, therefore, is the 
form of Lambert's theorem for the parabola. An analogous 
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theorem for the hyperbola will be found in the paper 
referred to\ 



GENERAL THEOREMS, THE SQUARED VELOCITT. 

In general, if a point p be moving with acceleration/ 
always tending from «, the resolved 
part of the acceleration along the tan- 
gent is /cos 5p^=/cos'^, say; there- 
fore v=f cos '^jr. Now the resolved 
part of the velocity v along sp is r, 
so that f = t; cos '^. It follows there- 
fore that /r = t?t; = 3, (i v^). If the 
acceleration / depends only on the 
distance, so that / is a function of r, we may be able to 
find ffrdt or Jfdr, and thence J t?* to which it is equal. 
Suppose, for example, that /=/^r"", then {n-l)jfdr 
= — /Ltr"*** + some constant c, or | (n — 1)^ + A*^"* =^ 
Since vp = A, this equation gives us a relation between r 
and p which determines the form of the orbit. 

In the elliptic motion we have J v* = /*r"* + c, the 
acceleration bemg towards the focus ; and the constant c 
may be determined by means of the velocity at the extre- 
mity of the minor axis, "where r = a and vb = h. Here 
iA' = it?W = /Aa-*5" + c6', but we know that V^iuf'h\ 
therefore c = — J/^a"* and the formula becomes 

I (v^ + fia'^) = fir'K 
The analogous formula for the hyperbola is 

which may be found by considering the velocity at an 
infinite distance, when the point inay be regarded as 
moving along the asymptote. 

Since a parabola may be regarded as an infinitely long 
ellipse or as an infinitely long hyperbola, we find the cor- 
responding formula for that case by making a infinite in 

1 Messenger of Mathematics, 1877, 
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either of the two others, viz. J v^^fir"^ ; in this case the 
velocity at an infinite distance is zero. 

We see then that when a point starts from the position 
j9 at a distance r from 8, and moves with acceleration /^r"* 
always tending to « ; if the velocity at starting is f^(2fir'^), 
the path will be a parabola ; if less than this, an ellipse 
Avith semi-major axis given by the formula /jlo^ = 2/Ar^ — v'; 
if greater, an hyperbola with semi-major axis given by the 
formula /^a"^ = v* — 2/ir"*. The major axis of the orbit 
depends only on the velocity, not at all on the direction, 
of starting. 

A special case of elliptic motion is that in which, the 
direction of starting being in 
the line sp, the eUipse re- 
duces itself to a straight line. 
The foci then coincide with the 
extremities of the major axis, 
the eccentricity 6 = 1, and the 
motion is the projection on aa' 
of motion in the circle with ac- 
celeration tending to a. Writing 
X for op, and u for the angle 
acq, we have 

a? = a (1 — cosw), w^ = w — smw = 2sm ^ — ^ 5 




2a 



a 



from which equations it may be verified with a httle 
trouble that xx^ = — w V. It fol- 
lows that if from a point p in the 
ellipse a point be started with the 
velocity belonging to the elliptic 
motion in the direction sp, and 
have always an acceleration fir^, 
it will ascend to a point r such 
that sr = aa\ and then return to p 
with the same velocity; so that 
the velocity at any point of the 
ellipse is tiiat due to a fall from the 
circle rh. If we join ph and pro- 
duce it to cut the ellipse at j, we have ph ^pr, liq + $q 
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= OAji = 5r, and therefore p j + sq =pr + sr. Hence if an 
ellipse be described with the foci 5, p, to touch the circle 
at r, it will pass through q and touch the ellipse ^g' at that 
point (since both tangents must make equal angles with 
«y, hq). Thus all the orbits which can be described from^ 
with given velocity touch an ellipse having foci «, p and 
major axis sr+pr. Or, in purely geometrical terms, 
given a focus, one point, and the length of the major axis 
of an ellipse, its envelop is the ellipse here specified. 

In the case of the further branch of a hyperbola de- 
scribed with acceleration /rom 
the focus, the velocity is that 
due to a fall out from the 
circle rk, from r to p. We 
have again ph = pr, and 
sq — hq — «r, therefore 

sq-^pq — sr — rp, 

or y is on .a Jiyp^rbola with 
foci 5, py touching the circle at 
r and the orbit at q. 

When the nearer branch is described with acceleration 
to the focus, the theorem be- 
comes rather more complex. 
If a point be started from p 
in the direction sp, with the 
velocity belonging to the hy- 
perbolic orbit, and acceleration 
from 5, its velocity will approx- 
imate to a certain definite 
value more and more closely 
as it gets further and further 
away. If we now suppose a 
point to approach from an in- 
finite distance on the other 
side of 8, with a velocity more and more nearly equal to 
the same value the greater the distance from «, but now 
with acceleration from s, this point will come up to the 
position r (where sr^aa'), and there stop and go back, 
bo that if now we reverse this process, start a point from 
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rest at r and make it fall through infinity to the poinfe p, it 
will arrive at p with the velocity belonging to the hyper- 
bolic orbit. We have again ph = pr, aq—hq^sr, therefore 
pq + sq^pr +«r, or q lies on an ellipse with foci 5,^ touching 
the circle at r and the further branch of the hyperbola at q. 

Returning to the case of the ellipse, we know that if 
it is lengthened out until one focus goes away to an infi- 
nite distance, it will become a parabola. If however we 
send away the focus h, the circle rA, having a fixed centre 
8 and a radius increasing without limit, will itself go away 
to infinity ; and there will be no proper envelop of the 
diflferent parabolic paths which pass through p. In a 
parabola described with acceleration towards tne focus, 
therefore, the velocity at every point is that due to a fall 
from infinity ; or, as we may say, the velocity in the para- 
bola is the velocity from infinity. 

If, holding fast the focus A, we send 8 B.wsij to infinity, 
all the lines passing through it become parallel, and their 
ratios unity ; so that the acceleration becomes constant 
in magnitude and direction, and we fall back on the 
previously considered case of parabolic motion. Since 
ha is then = a i, the circle rk becomes the directrix ; and 
we learn that in the parabolic motion the velocity at any 
point is that due to a fall from the directrix. The envelop 
of the orbits described by points starting from a given 
point with given velocity is a parabola having that point 
for focus and touching the common directrix at r. 

GENERAL THEOREMS. THE CRITICAL ORBIT. 

We have shewn that when the acceleration f=fir~*y 
then i (n — 1) V* 4- /tr*"** is a certain constant, c. For con- 
venience, suppose that c = J (n — l)w* where w is a certain 
velocity ; then if we make r infinite, and suppose n greater 
than 1, r^'* will be zero, and we shall have v = u. Hence 
u is the velocity at an infinite distance ; and if the orbit 
has any infinite branch, u is the value to which the 
velocity of a particle going out on that branch would 
indefinitely approach. If however n is less than 1 or 
negative, r^"* will be zero when r is zero, and in this case 

C. 8 
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u is the velocity of ipassmg through the centre of accelera- 
tion. If we draw a circle with that point as centre, and 
radius a determined by the equation ^ (n — 1) t^' = fia^"^, 
then in the case n>l, the velocity at every point is that 
due to a fall from this circle, either directly or through 
infinity ; and in the case w < 1, the velocity is that due to 
a fall from the circle either directly or through the centre : 
it being understood that in passing through infinity or 
through the centre the sign, of fi must be changed. 

Just as when w = 2 the parabola is a critical form of 
orbit, dividing from one another the ellipses and hyper- 
bolas, so in general, an orbit in which w = is called a 
critical orbit. When n> 1, the velocity at every point of 
such an orbit is that due to a fall from an infinite distance 
(in this case fi must be negative,- or the acceleration 
towards the centre) ; and when n<l, the velocity is that 
due to a fall from the centre, fi being positive and the 
acceleration away from the centre. In both cases 

4 (ri — 1) t;' = fir^'^. 

Since vp = h, we find ^ (w — 1) A* r*'* = fip^ ; or the orbit 
IS of such a nature that p varies as a power of r. Con- 
versely, in any curve in which p varies as a power of r, we 
can find the acceleration with which it may be described 
as a critical orbit. 

Now this is the case when r"* = a*" cos m^. For we 
know that the, resolved parts of the velocity of P, along r 
and perpendicular to r respective- 
ly, are r and rd. Consequently 
-tan'^=rd:n Butif r"*=a"*cosm^, 
we must have r^* r ?= — a'^O sin m0, 

so that cot m0 ^—rO :r== tan 'sjr. 
Therefore cos md = sin '^ = jt? ; r, or 
a'^p = 7^'^\ Comparing this with 
our previous expression, we find 
2»i + 2 = n — 1, or w = 4(7i — 3), 

and a^^iin-l) A' : fi, or a" = ^ a/^^^' Changing 

the sign of m is equivalent to taking the inverse curve, 
since it replaces r by a' : r. We subjoin a list of curves 
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belonging to this class, observing that each is the pedal, 
the inverse, and the reciprocal of another curve of the 
series. 





Gardioid. 

w = 1, n = 5 ; circle passing 
through 8. 

m — ^y n = 4i; " cardioid," 
pedal of circle in regard 
to 8 ; inverse of para- 
bola. 

m = 2, w = 7 ; " lemniscate ," 
inverse and pedal of 
rectangular hyperbola. 

(hyperbola with perpendi- 



Lemniscate. 

m = — 1, (w =s 1) ; straight 
line (exceptional). 

m = — J, w = 2 ; parabola 
with focus at a. 



m = — 2, n = — 1; rectan- 
gular hyperbola with 
centre at a ; is its own 
reciprocal. 



cular asymptotes). 

The straight line, as we know, cannot be described 
with acceleration to any point out of it ; and in fact the 
case n = l, which the formula points to, is an exceptional 
one. From /=/* : r, df(iv^=fr = fir : r, we deduce^ 
^ t;' = /A log r or A' = 2fip^ log r, which is not a curve of the 
kind here considered. 

Another exceptional case is the logarithmic spiral, in 
"which r is proportional to p, and consequently n = 3, 
m = 0. A point started from a given position with the 
vdocity from infinity and acceleration fir'^ will describe a 
logarithmic spiral, in which the only thing that can vary 
is the angle at which it cuts all its radii vectores. In 
particular, if the point start at right angles to the radius 
vector, it will describe a circle. 

If we write z — x + iy, and $'= f + iv, supposing x + ii/ 



* If 05= logy, then y^e*, and y-xt'* 
ifiy^dtlogy, 



'iy; hence x=y\y, or 

8—2 
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to be the position-vector of a point z in one plane, and 
f +ii7 of a point f in another plane, then any relation 
between z and f will enable us to find one of these points 
from the other ; and if z more about describing any figure 
in its plane, (f will describe a corresponding figure in its 
plane. Now if f =«", and one of tne points describe a 
horizontal or vertical line, the other will describe a cri- 
tical curve. For we may write z = re^, f = aef^, then 
we shall have se*^ = rV*^, whence 8 cos ^ = r^ cos n6, and 
5 sin <^ = r* sin nO. Suppose then that f moves in a verti- 
cal line, so that f , = « cos <^, is kept constant, then r* cos nO 
is constant, or z describes a critical curve. If f moves in 
a horizontal line, so that 97, = « sin ^, is kept constant, then 
r* sin nd is constant, which gives the same curve turned 
through an angle ir \2,n. 



EQUATION BETWEEN U AND d. 

Let, as before, 8P be denoted by r, ST by j9, TP by y, 
and let ^ be the angle which PT makes with a fixed Hne. 
The components of velocity of 
T along ST and TP, are p 

and p^. But the components 
of velocity of T relative to P 

are q^ and q in those direc- 
tions ; and the velocity of P 
is 8 along TP. Hence we 

have p = gr<^, or y = d^p ; and 

8'-q=p<j>, or 

This value of the radius of curvature d^8 is often useful. 

We may for example apply it to the hodograph of a 
central orbit Let the letters r, p, 0, ^, refer to the orbit, 
and let ^1, Pj, ^j, <^i, mean the corresponding quantities in 
regard to the hodograph. Then we know that r =t?, and 
rp^—r^p = h, so that writing u for the reciprocal of r, or 
ur = 1, we have p^ = hu. Moreover (f>^ = 6, and the radius 
of curvature of the hodograph =/ : ^^^ =/ : ^ s=f ; hu\ 
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Mating these substitutions, the formula becomes 

This formula connects the law of acceleration with the 
shape of the orbit, independently of the time of descrip- 
tion. 

By means of it we may prove a useful proposition rela- 
ting to the effect of adding to the acceleration with which 
a given orbit is described a new acceleration, directed 
to the same centre, inversely as the cube of the dis- 
tance. We shall then have h\^ {de^u + u) =f—fiu^, or if 
yu, = A' (n* - 1), then AV (8(,'w + n^u) =/. Now let ^ = n0, 

then = w^ and d0U = u : d.==nu: ^ = 7id^u, so that 

3/w = T?d^u. As hv^ = ^, a change of 6 into <f> would 
change h into nh ; now the equation is n^h^u* {d^^u + u) =f. 
Thus in the new state of things, when the value of u is the 
same as before, is changed into nO. Therefore the same 
effect may be produced by letting the point move as 
before in its original orbit, while that orbit turns round 
the point s with n — 1 times the angular velocity of the 
moving point. 



BOOK II. ROTATIONS, 



CHAPTER I. 



STEPS OP A RIGID BODY. 

There are two kinds of motion of a rigid body which are 
comparatively simple, and which it is convenient to study 
first by themselves. The first is the motion of a body 
sliding about on a plane {e.g. a book on a table), which 
may be completely described by specifying the motion of 
a moving plane on a fixed plane. The second is the 
motion of a body, one point of which is fixed ; which in 
practice is secured by a ball-and-socket joint, and which 
is most conveniently studied under the wrm of the slid- 
ing of a spherical surface on an equal spherical surface. 
When the centre of a sphere is very far away from the 
surface, the surface approximates to that of a plane. Thus 
the frozen surface of still water is approximately spherical, 
with its centre at the centre of the earth. In this way 
we may see that the first of our two motions is only a 
limiting case of the second, in which the fixed point is an 
infinite distance off. 

As in the case of translations we shall at first attend 
only to the change of position or step which the body makes 
between the beginning and end of the time considered, 
without troubling ourselves about what has taken place 
in the interval 

In the case of a plane sliding on a plane, the motion 
is determined if we know the motion of two points 
a, b, or the finite line ab. So in a sphere sliding on an 
equal sphere, the motion is determined if we know the 
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motion of the arc of great circle ah. (A great circle on a 
sphere is one whose plane passes through' the centre.) 

Every cha/nge of position in a plane sliding on a plane 
may be produced eiiker by translation Or by rotation about a 
fioced point. Let the straight 
line ab be moved to a'5'; it 
will be sufficient if we prove 
that this step can be effected 
in the way named, since the 
motion of all the rest of the 
plane is determined by that 
oiab. Join oa', 66' and bisect 
them at right angles by the 
lines CO, do. First, let these 
meet in o. Then oa = oa\ and oh = oV ; and of course 
ab=^aV) so that the triangles oab, oa'V have their sides 
respectively equal, and therefore the angle aA)b = a'ob\ 
Hence also angle a^a* = bob\ Therefore if the triangle 
oab be turned round the fixed point o, until oa comes to 
oa\ ob by the same amount of turning will come to ob\ 
and consequently the triangle odb will come to coincide 
with ocib\ 

Next, suppose that the lines bisecting aa\ bV at right 
angles are parallel to one an- 
other. Then aa , bV are parallel, 
and consequently either ah is 
parallel to db\ and the required 
step is a translation, or else they 
make equal angles with aa\ hb\ 
and one can be brought to co- 
incide with the other by rotation 
round their point of intersection 
0. In the latter case the bisecting lines coincide, and the 
point is not determined by their intersection. 

Two figures which are equal and similar are called 
congruent. If they can be moved so as to coincide with 
each other, they are called directly congruent ; but if one 
is the image of the other in a plane mirror they are said 
to be inversely congruent, or one is a perversion of the 
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other. Two plane figures which axe inversely congruent 
can be moved into coincidence by taking one of them out 
of its plane and turning it over ; this does not make them 
directly congruent in regard to the plane. 

It is essential to the preceding demonstration that the 
two triangles oab, oa'b' should be directly congruent. Now 

V 





if they were inversely congruent, as in this figure, the lines 
bisecting aa and 65' at right angles would coincide, con- 
trary to the supposition. 

It is to be observed that the case of translation occurs 
when the lines co, do are parallel, 
that is, when their point of in- 
tersection has been sent oflF to 
an infinite distance. Thus a step 
of translation may be regarded 
as a step of rotation round an 
infinitely distant point. 

Every change of position in a sphere sliding on an equal 
sphere may he prodiiced by rotati(m about a fixed point. 
The proof is exactly the same as before, except that 
straight lines are to be replaced by great circles of the 
sphere, and that the case of co^ do being parallel does not 
occur ; for any two great circles intersect in two opposite 
points of the sphere, say o and o\ Rotation about o is 
rotation about the axis oo\ therefore also about o'. The 
theorem may be also stated thus: every displacement of a 
body having one point fixed may be produced by rotation 
about an axis through that point. The fixed point is of 
course the centre of the sphere. 
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Every displacement of a rigid body may he produced by 
rotation about a fixed cms together with translation parallel 
to the axis (screw motion). Let a be any point of the 
body whose new position is a ; then we can produce the 
whole displacement by first giving the body a translation 
aa\ and then turning it about a' as a fixed point. The 
latter step can be effected by rotation about an axis 
through a . Now consider those points of the body which 
lie in a plane perpendicular to this axis. By the rotation 
they are merely turned round in that plane ; while by the 
translation the plane was moved parallel to itself. Hence 
the new position of this plane is parallel to its original 
position. Let then the body have first a translation per- 
pendicular to the plane, so as to bring the plane into its 
new position ; then the remaining displacement consists of 
a sliding of this plane on itself, which may be produced 
by rotation about a fixed point of it, or, which is the same 
thing, about an axis perpendicular to the plane. Thus the 
whole displacement is produced by rotation about that 
ajcis, together with translation parallel to it. 

If two plane polygons, which are perversions of one 
another, be rolled symmetrically along a straight line, one 
on each side, until the same two corresponding sides come 
into contact, the result wiU be merely a translation of eiach 
along the line through a distance equal to its perimeter. 
Hence successive finite rotations through angles equal to 
the exterior angles of a polygon about successive vertices 
(taken the same way round) are equivalent to a translation 
of length equal to the perimeter. By supposing one 
polygon fixed, and the other to roll round it, we find that 
successive rotations about the vertices through twice the 
exterior angles will bring the plane back to its original 
position. 

The corresponding theorems for a spherical surface are 
easily stated. 
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SPINS. 

When a body is rotating about a fixed axis with an- 
gular velocity ©, every point in the body 
is describing a circle in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the axis, whose radius is the per- 
pendicular distance of the point from the 
axis. Hence the velocity of the point is in 
magnitude co times its distance from the 
axis, and its direction is perpendicular to 
the plane which contains the axis and the 
point. 

If ah be the axis, pm perpendicular to it, the velocity 
of p is ft) times mp perpendicular to the plane pab. If, 
therefore, we represent the angular velocity <o by means 
of a lengtii ah marked off on the axis, the velocity of p is 
ab multiplied by mp, which is the moment of ab about p, 
being twice the area pab. 

In the case of a plane figure, the rotation being about 
an axis perpendicular to the plane, or say about a point m 
in the plane (where it is cut by the axis), 
the velocity of any point p is <o.mp in 
magnitude, but perpendicular to mp\ that 
is, it is io) . mp, the angular velocity being 
reckoned positive when it goes round counter clockwise. 

When a body has a motion of translation, the velocity 
of every point in it is the same, and that is called the 
velocity of the rigid body. But in the case of rotation, the 
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velocity of different points of the body is different, and we 

c^tn only speak of the system of velocities, or velocity- 

system,^ of its different points. Still, the velocity-system 

due to a definite angular velocity about a definite axis is 

spoken of as the rotation-velocityy or simply the velocity of 

a rigid body which has that motion. To specify it com- 

pletely we must assign its magnitude and the position of 

tlie axis ; it is thus represented by a certain length marked 

off anywhere on a certain straight line. For it clearly 

does not matter on what part of the axis the length ab is 

marked off; its moment in regard to p will always be the 

velocity of p. A rotation-velocity, so denoted, shall be 

called a spin. 

Such a quantity, which has not only magnitude and 
direction, but also position, is called a rotor (short for 
rotatory iroia this simplest case of it, the rotation- velocity 
of a rigid body. A rotor is a localised vector. While the 
length representing a vector may be moved about any- 
where parallel to itself, without altering the vector, the 
length representing a rotor can only be slid along its axis 
without the rotor being altered. 

Two velocity-systems are said to be compounded into a 
third, when the velocity of every point in the third system 
is the resultant of its velocities in the other two. 



COMPOSITION OF SPINS. 

The resultant of two spins I, m about the points a, h 
in a plane, is a spin {I + m) about a 
point c, such that Lca + m.c6 = 0. 
For the velocities of ^ due to the two 
spins are il . ap and im . hp, and their 
resultant is consequently %(l+m)cp\ 
that is, it is the velocity due to a spin l + m about c. 

It should be observed that the result holds good what- 
ever be the signs of Z, m ; but that, if their signs are 
different, the point c will be in the line ah produced. 
There is one very important exception, when the spins 
are equal but of opposite signs; the resultant is then a 
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traDsIation-velocity. Let the spins 
be I, — I, then 

il. ap — iL bp=:%l (op — 6p) = t7 . aJ. 

Thus the velocity of every point p is 
the same, namely it is of the magni- 
tude I . ah and is perpendicular to ah. 

Translating these results into language relating to 
axes perpendicular to the plane, we 
find that the resultant of two parallel *** 

spins Z, m is a spin of magnitude 
equal to their sum, about an axis 
which divides any line joining them 
in the inverse ratio of their magni- 
tudes. But the resultant of two equal 
and opposite parallel spins is a trans- "* 
lation- velocity, perpendicular to the plane containing them, 
of magnitude equal to either multiplied by the distance 
between them. 

It follows that if we compound a spin I with a trans- 
lation-velocity V perpendicular to its axis, the effect is to 
shift the axis parallel to itself through a distance t; : Z in a 
direction perpendicular to the plane containing it and the 
velocity. 

A translation-velocity may be regarded as a spin about 
an infinitely distant axis perpendicular to it. Hence all 
theorems about the composition of translation-velocities 
with spins are special cases of theorems about the compo- 
sition of spins. 

The resultant of two spins about axes which meet is a 
spin about the diagonal of the parallelogram whose sides 
are their representative lines, of the magnitude repre- 
sented by that diagonal. In other 
words, spins whose axes meet are 
compounded like vectors. For if 
ab, OjC represent the two spins, 
and ad is the diagonal of the 
parallelogram acdhj the velocities 
of any point p due to the two 
spins are the moments of ab and 
ac about p, and the resultant of 
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tliem is the moment of ad about p, that is, it is the velo- 
city due to a spin ad. 

It follows from this that the resultant of any number 
of spins whose axes meet in a point is also a spin whose 
axis passes through that point And that if i, jy k are 
spins of unit angular velocity about axes oX, o Y, oZ at 
right angles to one another, any spin about an axis through 
may be represented by xi + yj + zky where x, y, z are 
magnitudes of the component spins about the axes oX^ 
Y, oZ. 

VELOCITY-SYSTEMS. TWISTS. 

If a rigid body have an angular velocity co about a 
certain axis, combined with a translation-velocity v along 
that axis, the whole state of motion is described as a twist- 
velocity (or more shortly, a twist) about a certain screw. 
We may in fact imagine the motion of the body to be 
produced by rigidly attaching it to a nut which is moving 
on a material screw. The ratio t; : © is called the pitch 
of the screw; it is a linear magnitude (of dimension [L] 
simply), and we may cut a screw of given pitch upon a 
cylinder of any radius. The pitch is the amount of trans- 
lation which goes with rotation through an angle whose 
arc is equal to the radius. For our present purpose it is 
convenient to regard the axis of the rotation as a cylinder 
of very small radius, on which a screw of pitch p is cut. 
The screw is entirely described when its axis is given, and 
the length of the pitch. The angular velocity co is called 
the magnitude of the twist. 

The velocity of a point at distance k from the axis is 
ho perpendicular to the plane through the axis, due to the 
rotation, and v parallel to the axis, due to the translation. 
If the resultant-velocity makes an angle with the axis, 
we shall have tan ^k(o :v^k :p. Thus for points very 
near to the axis, the velocity is nearly parallel to it ; for 
points very far off, nearly perpendicular to it; and for 
points whose distance is equal to the pitch of the screw, it 
is inclined at an angle of 45^. 

A quantity like a twist- velocity, which has magnitude, 
direction, position, and pitch, is called a motoTy from th« 
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twisi-velociiy which is the simplest example of it, and 
which, as we shall see, is the most general velocity-system 
of a rigid body. 

OOMPOSmON OF TWISTS. 

Th4i resultant of any number of spins and trandaJtim- 
velocities is a tvnst. Take any pomt o, and , 

let ai represent one of the spins. Then ah 
is equivalent to an equal spin about the 
parallel oc, together with a translation- 
velocity which is the moment of ab about o. 
In the same way every other spin of the 
system may be resolved into a spin about 
an axis through o and a translation-velocity. Then all the 
spins will have for resultant a spin about an 
axis through o, and all the translation-velocities 
will have for resultant a translation-velocity. 
Let 08 be the resultant spin, and ot the resultant 
translation- velocity ; then ot may be resolved 
into om along os and mt perpendicular to it. 
The eflfect of combining the spin os with mt is 
to shift its axis parallel to itself perpendicular to the plane 
sot through a distance mt : os. Thus we are left with a 
spin about an axis parallel to os and a translation along 
that axis ; that is to say, the resultant is a twist. 

It follows, of course, that the resultant of any number 
of twists is also a twist. We 
shall now determine the 
axis and pitch of the resul- 
tant of two twists \ It is 
convenient to suppose in the 
first place that the axes of 
the twists intersect at right 
angles. Let then oX, o F be 
these axes, a, yS the magni- 
tudes of the twists, a, b their 
pitches, 'UTyp, the magnitude 
and pitch of the resultant twist, k the distance of its axis 

1 This theory, and most of the nomenclature of the subject, are due 
to Dr Ball. '' 
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from the point o, 6 the angle it makes with oX. Then 
a = «rcosd, /8 = '8jsin^, the two spins a, /8 about oX,oF 
compounding into a spin m round oP. The translations 
due to these spins are aa, 6)9, or ©-acos^, cr&sin^, along 
oX, oF. The sum of their resolved parts along OP 

' = vracosd . cosd + flrft sin^ . sin^ = flr (a cos"^ + 6 sin* 0), 

The sum of their resolved parts perpendicular to OP 

sstsracos^.sin^ — «'5sin^,cos^= J«'(a — 5) sin2^. 

The latter part shifts the axis OP parallel to itself in a 
direction perpendicular to the plane through a distance 

The former part shews that the pitch of the resultant 
twist 

Pf = a cos" + b sin" 0. 

Now let a circle be drawn through o and two points 
Ay B on oXand oF equidistant from o. The centre c is 
the middle point of AR Then since is the angle at the 
:Circumference AoP^ 20 is the angle at the centre AcP, 




and sin 26 = Pm : cA. If a cylinder be drawn upon this 
circle, a plane through AB and a point vertically over C 
at a distance J (a —6) will cut the cylinder in an ellipse, 
and if Q be the point of the ellipse vertically over P we 
shall have PQ = k. For 

PQ;Pm^Cd: Cc, Pm^ Cchm20, 
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and (7t?=J(a — 6), 

whence PQ = J (a — 6) sin 2^ = Jc. 

Hence zQ, parallel to oP, is the axis of the resultant 
twist. 

The angle depends upon the magnitude of the com- 
ponent twists, not at all upon their pitches. By varying 
this angle then, we shall obtain the screws of all twists 
which can be got by compounding twists upon the given, 
screws. If varies uniformly, the line zQ, which is 
parallel to OP, turns round uniformly, being always per- 
pendicular to oZ; while the point z has a simple harmonic 
motion up and down oZy whose period is equal to that of 
P in the circle. The surface traced out by the line zQ is 
called a cylindroid. It is clear that if we cut the cylin- 
droid by a circular cylinder having oZ for axis, the section 
will be the bent oval previously obtained by wrapping 
round the cylinder two waves of a harmonic curve (p. 35). 
The line oZ is called the directrix of the cylindroid. 

The pitch of each screw on the cylindroid depends 
only on its position and the pitches of the two component 
twists ; to represent therefore the distribution of pitch we 
may attribute to these twists any absolute magnitude 
that we like. We shall suppose their magnitudes to be 
inversely proportional to the square roots of their pitches. 
Let oa and oh be these magnitudes, and let the pitches be 
represented by numbers on such a scale that the pitch of 
oa is o6 : ody then the pitch of oh is oa : o6, since the 
pitches are as oV : oa^. Then the translation accompany- 
ing the spin oa will be represented by t . oh, and that 
accompanying oh by i . oa' or t . oa according as the two 
pitches are of the same or different signs. In the first 
case construct an ellipse, in the second a hyperbola, with 
oa and oh for semi-axes ; then we shall shew that the 
translation accompanying a spin op, regarded as com- 
pounded of proper multiples of oa and o6, is % . oq, where 
oq IS the semi-conjugate diameter. 

drain ^?r!!*5-^' 7^ "^""l* ""^^^^^ *^^*' P^ ^^^ J^ l>emg 
drawn perpendicular to the major axis, om : oa inj : oft. 
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and ±on : oa=i mp : ch. For 
the ellipse this follows by 
parallel projection from the 
circle, in which the property 
is obvious ; for the hyperbola 
we know that 



m • 



om = oa.hc^, on = oa.hs^, wip = oi.hs^, nj = oJ. hc^, 
where ^ is written for nf + € of p. 89. 





Thus the spin op being equivalent to am and mp, the 
translation due to om is to z . o& as om : oa, that is, it is 
i.nq; and the translation due to mp is mp : ob multiplied 
hj %.oa' and i,oa in the two cases respectively, that is, it 
is i . on. Hence the translation due to op is i.oq. 

If we draw g/ perpendicular to op, of : op will be the 
height k of the screw which is parallel to op, and qf : op 
will be its pitch. Now in the harmonic or quasi-harmonic 
motion with acceleration towards the centre, n.po is the 
velocity at g, and/j is equal to the perpendicular from the 
centre on the tangent at q ; therefore the rectangle op ,fq 
is constant, and consequently equal to oa . ob. Hence 

qf : op^oa.oh : op*, 

or the pitch of the screw parallel to op is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of op. 

This ellipse or hyperbola is called the pitch-conic. 

When the pitch-conic is a hyperbola, it follows that 
there are two screws of pitch zero, napiely those which are 



c. 
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parallel to the asymptotes. Thus in two cases the restdt^ 
ant twist is a pure spin. The distance from o of these is 
1 and — 1 respectively. Thus the scale on which the 
pitches have been reckoned is such that the unit of length 
is half the distance between the axes of pure spin. When 
the pitch of the screw on oX is zero, the pitch-conic re* 
duces to two lines parallel to oX\ and there is no other 
screw whose pitch is zero, except when that of o F is zero, 
and then all the pitches are zero, the cylindroid reducing 
to the lines through o in the plane XoY. 

In order to shift the figure of the pitch-conic through 
a distance h perpendicular to 
its plane, we must add ki.oa 
to the translation accompany- 
ing the spin oa, and hi.6bU> 
that accompanying oh. Let 

at^k.ob, a,udbt'=k.oa'; 

then the new translations are ot, o€, which are still along 
conjugate diameters, because by similar triangles we have 

mr : om^k.ob : oa and on : na^k.oa : oh; 




whence 



om on ^/mr ns 
oa'oa''^^*oh' 




which is the condition. 

The resultant of two twists whose axes are anyhow 
situated is a twist about some screw which belongs to a j 
cylindroid containing the axes of the given twists. This j 
cylindroid we now proceed to find, supposing the two 
screws given. Find the line which meets both of their 
axes at right angles; this is the 
directrix of the cylindroid. Draw 
a plane through one of the axes 
perpendicular to the directrix, and 
a line in this plane parallel to the 
other axis meeting the directrix. 
Let ob be the first axis, oq per- 
pendicular to it, then i . oq will be 
the direction of the translation 
that goes with the spin about 



1 
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oh; let oa be parallel to the second axis, and i. op the 
direction of the translation which together with a spin 
about oa is equivalent to a twist about that axis. If p 
be the pitch of the second screw, h the distance of its axis 
from o,iAnaop=^p : h* Then the problem is to find an 
ellipse (or hyperbola) having oa, ob for conjugate dia- 
meters, and also op, oq. Or rather, having given that these 
are the directions of two pair of conjugate diameters, it is 
necessary to find the relative magnitudes of one pair. 

For this purpose we observe that if p, j are points on 
'the conic, on : om^mp : nq, or the areas onq, omp are 
equaL Let po meet qn in q*\ then 

area omp : area onq = ow* : on* 

since they are similar. But onq : onq' s=nq \ nq so that 
cw»* : (W* = ny : nj'. Given q, this determines p, so that 
the ratio op, oq is known. A conic described on these as 
semi-conjugate diameters is similar to the pitch-conic. 
Screws parallel to its axes compounded of the two given 
screws will be the oX, o F of the cylindroid. 

The analytical solution is as follows^ Let p, q be the 
pitches, ij, A, the distances from o the centre of the 
cylindroid, ?, m the inclinations to oX, of the two screws, 
% their distance and Q the angle between them. Then 
from the equations 

2> = a cos" Z + 6 sin* ?, g = a cos* m + J sin* m, 

ij = J(a — 6) sin2Z, A;, = i(a — 6) sin2?w, 

we have to find a, J, I, m, \, h^ in terms of p, g, A, and 0. 
Now 

A = A:^ — &j = i (a — J) (sin 21 — sin 2an) 

^{a^h) cos (i + m) sin Q — m), 

and &j + ^, = |(a — i) (sin 2Z + sin 2m) 

= (a — J) sin (Z + w) cos (Z — m). 

So also p — y = i (<t — 5) (cos 2Z — cos 2m) 

w^^b-^a) sin (Z + m) sin (Z— w), 

1 Ball, Theory Of Screws, pp. 16, 17. 

a- -2 
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p + J = a + 5 + i(a- J) COS (2Z+ cos 2m) 

= a + 6+ (a — J) cos (Z + m) cos (Z — m) 
c=a + J + Acos^ (since Z — m = ^), 
A-+(i)-5)'=:(a-6)»8in»^, 

p--q^K tan (? + m) = A tan (22 — S) ; 



whereby a ± J, fc^ + A?,, Z and m are expressed in terms of 
p, q, X, and 0. 

MOMENTS. 

When a straight line moves as a rigid body, the com- 
ponent of velocity along the line of every point on it is 
the same. For consider two points^ a, b ; the rate of change 
of the distance ah is the difference of the resolved parts of 
the velocities of a and h along ab. If therefore the length 
ab does not change, this difference is zero. This com- 
ponent of velocity of any point on the line may be called 
the lengthwise velocity of the line. 

The lengthwise velocity of a line due to a given twist 
is called the moment of the twist about 
the line. Let Zm, = k, be the shortest dis- 
tance between the axis In of the twist and 
the straight line mr. It will be suflScient 
to determine the velocity of m along mr. 
Now m has the velocity kco perpendicular 
to the plane mln, and p<o parallel to In, 
if o> be the magnitude and p the pitch of 
the twist. Let be the angle between 
mr and In, then the resolved parts of these components 
along mr are —A:© sin^ and -{• p<o cos 0, Thus the mo- 
ment of the twist about the line is o) {p coa^ — k sin 0). 

The moment of a screw abotrt a straight line is the 
moment of a unit twist on that screw about the line. 
Thus jp cos ^ — A sin is the moment of a screw of pitch 
p about a line at distance k making an angle with its 
axis. 
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All the straight lines in regard to which a given screw 
has no moment, are said to form a complex of lines belong- 
ing to that screw. When a line belonging to the complex 
is moved by a twist about the screw, every point in it 
moves at right angles to the line« 

All the lines of the complex which pass through a given 
point lie in a given plane, namely, the plane through the 
point perpendicular to its direction of motion due to a 
twist about the screw. This plane passes through the 
perpendicular from the point on the axis, and makes with 
the axis an angle 6, such that tan 0=p : k. 

Conversely, all the lines of the complex which lie in a 
given plane pass through a certain point, at a distance 
p cot from the axis along a straight line in the plane 
perpendicular to it. If any other line in the plane be- 
longed to the complex, every point in the plane would 
move perpendicularly to the plane, and the twist would 
reduce to a spin about some line in the plane. 

In the case when p = 0, or the twist reduces itself to a 
spin about its axis, the moment becomes — k sin 0, and 
can only vanish if the line meet the axis (k=^0), or is 
parallel to it (sin = 0), which is the same as meeting 
it at an infinite distance. Hence the complex reduces 
itself to all the lines which meet the given axis. 

All the line's of the complex which meet a given 
straight line, not itself belonging to the complex, meet 
also another straight line. For, suppose the cylindroid 
constructed, which contains the given screw and the given 
straight line, considered as a screw of pitch 0. Then the 
pitch-conic must be a hyperbola, since there is one screw 
with pitch ; this is parallel to one asymptote, and there 
must be another parallel to the other asymptote. Hence 
every twist may he resolved into two spinSf me axis of one 
of which is any arbitrary straight line, not belonging to its 
complex. Now, since the two spins are equivalent to the 
twist, the lengthwise velocity of any line due to the twist 
is the sum of its lengthwise velocities due to the two spins ; 
or the moment of the twist is the sum of the moments of 
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the two spins. If then a straight line belong to the com- 
plex and meet the axis of one spin, the moments of the 
twist and one spin are zero, consequently the moment of 
the other spin is zero, or its axis meets the line. Therefore 
a straight Ime of the complex which meets the axis of one 
spin, meets also the axis of the other. 

If however the axis of one spin belong to the complex, 
that of the other spin must meet it, since the moment of 
the twist about it is zero ; but in that case it must also 
coincide with it, since otherwise the pitches of aU screws 
on the cylindroid would be zero. We have then the case 
noticed above, in which the pitch-conic reduces to two 
parallel lines. 

From the symmetry of the expression — ksinO in re- 
gard to the two straight lines concerned, we perceive that 
the lengthwise velocity of a line A due to a unit spin about 
a line B is equal to the lengthwise velocity of B due to a 
unit spin abovi A. Hence we may speak of this quantity 
as the moment of the two lines, or of either in regard to 
the other. We shall also define the moment of two spins 
as the product of their magnitudes into the moment of their 
a^xes^ If one of the axes goes away parallel to itself 
to an infinite distance, and at the same time the angular 
velocity o) about it diminishes indefinitely, so that kta = v, 
the spin becomes a translation-velocity v perpendicular to 
that axis, making, therefore, an angle <l>/ = ^7r-^6, with 
the other axis ; and the moment becomes v<o' cos ^, if 
a/ is the magnitude of the finite spin. In the same way 
we may speak of the moment of a twist and a spin, 
meaning the magnitude of the spin multiplied by the 
moment of the twist about its axis. 

Suppose the twist resolved into two spins A, B; then 
its moment in regard to the spin C will be the sum of the 
moments of the component spins. Let us combine with C 
a spin D, making a second twist ; then the sum of the 
moments of the twist A + B in. regard to C and D will be 
equal to (A G) + {BG) + {AD) + ( CD), (where {A G) means 
the moment of A in regard to C), that is, it will be the 
sum of the moments of the twist G+Dm regard to A 
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and B. Therefore it is independent of tiie way in vjhich 
the second twist is resolved into two spins. 

Consider then two twists a, /3, whose pitches are p, q. 
The moment of the first in regard to the rotation of the 
second is al3{p cos O — k sin 0), and in regard to the trans- 
lation it isa.fiq coi| 0. Thus the whcde moment is 

cgS [(p + j) cos ^ — ik sin ^]. 

The quantity {p + q) cos0 — kem0 is called the moment 
of the two screws, or of either in regard to the other. It 
may be thus defined : — ^Let a unit twist about one screw 
be resolved into two spins, and let the magnitude of each 
of these be multiplied by the lengthwise velocity of its 
axis due to a unit twist about the other screw. The 
sum of the products is the moment of the two screws. 

Hence, by making the two twists coincide, we find that 
ihe moment of a twist in regard to itself is the square 
of its magnitude, multiplied by twice its pitcL Since 
then the moment of a spin in regard to itself is zero, the 
moment of a twist -4 + -B is twice the moment of the 
spins A, B ; and this is therefore the same, whatever two 
spins the twist is resolved inta 

Now the moment of two spins in regard to one another 
is six times the volume of the tetrahedron which has 
the lines representing the spins 
for opposite edgea Let ah, cd be 
the representative lines; since 
each may be slid along its axis 
without altering the spin,let them 
be so placed that the shortest 
distance fg' bisects them both. 
Draw through /, a'V equal and 
parallel to o^, bisected by/; and 
through g, c*d' equal and parallel 
to cdy bisected by g. Then a!d b'o, 
ad' be' are equal parallelograms, and the volume of the 
paiallelepiped, of which they are opposite faces, is 

^fg.ab.cdainO, 
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which is half the moment of a& in regard to cd. Kow this 
parallelepiped is made up of the tetrahedra 

ahcdf Qbdd\ albedo cdojol^ cdhh\ 

of whicli tlie last four are equal, and each of them (being 
one-third of height x base) is one-sixth of the parallel- 
epiped. It follows that ahcd is one-third of it. 

We learn then that a twist may be resolved in an 
infinite number of ways into two spins, but that the tetra- 
hedron, whose opposite edges are their representative 
lines, is always of the same volume, namely, one-sixth 
of the squared magnitude of the twist multiplied by its 
pitch. 



INSTANTANEOUS MOTION OP A EIGID BODY. 

We shall prove presently that when a plane is in mo- 
tion, sliding on another plane, the system of velocities at 
any instant is that of a spin about a certain point in the 
plane, called the instantaneous centre* As the motion goes 
on, the instantaneous centre in general changes con- 
tinuously, describing a curve in the fixed plane and a 
curve in the moving plane. These curves are called cen- 
trades {fcevrpov 6S09, path of the centre), and the motion is 
such that the centrode in the moving plane (the moving 
centrode) rolls upon the centrode in the fixed plane (the 
fixed centrode). Thus every motion of a plane sliding on 
a plane may be produced by the rolling of one curve on 
another; the point of contact being the instantaneous 
centre. 

Similar theorems hold good when a body moves about 
a fixed point, or, which is the same thing, when a spheri- 
cal surface slides upon an equal sphere. In this case the 
velocity-system at any instant is that of a spin about a 
certain line through the fixed point, called the instantaneous 
aocis; or, in describing the sliding of a sphere, we may say 
that at any instant it is rotating about a point on the 
spherical surface, called the instantaneous centre. As the 
motion goes on, the instantaneous axis moves, always 
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passing tliroiigh the fixed point, so as to describe a certain 
cone, called the fixed dxode. At the same time it traces 
out in the moving body another cone, called the moving 
axode. We may describe the same thing in other words 
by saying that the instantaneous centre on the spherical 
surface describes a fixed and a moving centrode on the 
fixed and moving spheres respectively. The motion is 
such that the moving cone rolls upon the fixed cone, and 
therefore the moving spherical curve rolls upon the fixed 
curve. 

The most general motion of a rigid body is that of a 
twist about a certain screw, called the instantaneous screw. 
The axis of this screw, in moving about, generates two 
surfaces, one fixed in space, and one moving with the body. 
These surfaces are called axodes ; being generated by the 
motion of a straight line, they belong to the class of ruled 
surfdces or scrolls. The motion is such that one axode 
rolls and slides on the other, the line of contact being the 
axis of the instantaneous screw. 

Returning to the motion of a plane on a plane, we may 
approximately represent it during a certain interval by con- 
sidering a series of successive positions at 
certain instants during the interval. We 
know that the body may be moved from one 
of these to the next by turning it round 
a certain point. Let a, 5, C, i>, J?... be 
the points round which the body must be 
turned in order to take it from the first 
position to the second, the second to the 
third, etc., and let 6, c, d, ^ ... be the points in the moving 
plane which successively come to coincide with B, C, D,JS... 
Then we can move the body through this series of positions 
by rolling the polygon abode on the polygon aBCDE, it 
being obvious that corresponding sides of them are equal. 
By taking the successive positions suflSciently near to one 
another, we can make this approximation as close as we 
like to the actual motion of the plane ; and the nearer the 
successive positions are taken, the more closely do the 
polygons approximate to continuous curves which roll 
upon one another. 
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Precisely similar reasoning may be used in the case 
of a sliding sphere^ and of the general motion of a rigid 
body. 

There are some difficulties in this proof, which the fol- 
lowing exact investigation may clear up. The question is, 
what velocity-sjrstems are consistent with rigidity ? We shall 
secure that the body does not change in size or shape^ if 
we make sure that no straight line in the body is altered 
in length. Let a and b be two points in the body, then 
the motion of 6 relative to a must be at right angles to ab; 
for its component along ab is the flux of the length ah, 
which has to be zero. We shall find it convenient to de- 
note the velocity of the point a by d. This being so, it is 

necessary and sufficient for rigidity that 6 — d should be 
either zero, or perpendicular to ab, where a, b are any two 
points in the moving body. It follows at once that if 
two velocity-systems are consistent wiA rigidity, tiieir re- 
sultant is consistent with rigidity. 

Now suppose a plane to be sliding on a plane, and 
combine with its velocity-system a translation equal and 
opposite to the velocity of any point a. Then the new 
motion is consistent with rigidity, and the point a is at 
rest. Consequently the new motion is a spin about the 
point a. The origiual motion, therefore, is the resultant 
of this spin and of a translation equal to the velocity of a ; 
it is therefore a spin of the same magnitude q>, about a 
point situate on a line through a perpendicular to its 
direction of motion, at a distance such that d = io) . oa. 

To determine the motion of the instantaneous centre, 
we must find the acceleration of any point in the plane. 
The instantaneous centre shall be called c in the fixed 
plane, and Cj in the moving plane; and at a certain instant 
of time it shall be supposed to be at a point o in the 
moving plane. Then at that instant c,c^,o are the same 
point; but c means the velocity of the instantaneous centre 
in the fixed plane, c^ its velocity in the moving plane, and 
6 the velocity of o in the moving plane, which we know to 
be zero. 
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Now if p be any point in the moving plane, we know 
tliat at every instant p^im.cp. To find the acceleration 
otp we must remember that the flux of cp is p -c. There- 
fore 

jJ = «» . cp + «® (p--c) = (md-- ©*) cp — ia) .d. 

Now let p coincide with o, that is (for the instant) with c. 
Then o^^ — w.Cj or the acceleration of o is at rigid angles 
to the velocity of c, and equal to the product of it hy the 
angular velocity. 

If we suppose the moving plane to be fixed, and the 
fixed plane to slide upon it so that the relative motion is 
the same, then if p^ is the point of the fixed plane which 
at a given instant coincides with p in the moving plane, 
the velocity and accleration of p^ on one supposition are 
equal and opposite to the velocity and acceleration oip on 
the other supposition; also m becomes — a>. Hence we 
shall have o^ = + ion , c^, but o^ = — o. Therefore c^ = c, or 
the velocity of the instantaneous centre in the moving plane 
is the same in magnitude and direction as its velocity in 
the fixed plane. 

Because these velocities are the same in direction, the 
two centrodes touch one an- 
other; and because they are 
the same in magnitude, the 
moving centrode rolls on the 
fixed one without sliding. For 




let Sf s. be the arcs oc, be ^ 

measured from points a, b which have been in contact ; 
then «=*!, and therefore (since they vanish together) s==s^, 

The angular velocity to is equal to s multiplied by the 
difference of the curvatures of the two centrodes. For 
suppose them to roll simultaneously on the tangent ct; then 

their angular velocities <f> and y^ will be respectively equal 
to their curvatures multiplied by s, and the relative angular 
velocity will be the difference of these. When the curva- 
tures are in opposite directions one of them must be con- 
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sidered negative. The same result may be obtained by 
calculating the flux of the acceleration of o. 

Thus if r, r^ are radii of curvature of the fixed and 
rolling centrodes, we have 

« 1 1 , . rr. 

- = , and * = fi) — * 



s r. 



r — r. 



1 



CURVATURE OF ROULETTE. 

We may derive some important consequences from the 
expression just obtained for the the acceleration of a 
pofnt in the moving plane, namely 

This consists of three parts ; (o^.pc is the acceleration 
towards c due to rotation about it as a fixed point ; uu . cp 
is in the direction np perpendicular to cp, due to the 
change in the angular velocity; and — ieo.c is in the 
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direction en, due to the change in position of c as the 
centrode rolls. Hence the normal acceleration of p, 
that is, the component along pc, is in magnitude 
co'.^c — a>. c cosft It vanishes for those points p for 
which <o.^c = c cos ^, or for which cn^c : to. These 
points lie on a circle having en for diameter ; the curvature 
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of this circle is 1 : ^cn or 2a> : c, that is, it is tmce the 
difference between the curvatures of the centrodes. All the 
X>oiiits of this circle, therefore, are at the given instant 
passing through points of inflexion on their paths. 

The path of any point p is called a roulette, as being 
traced by rolling motion. We can now determine the 
curvature of a roulette at any point. For since the 
normal acceleration is the squared velocity multiplied by 
the curvature, we have 

/• xi /• fi)* . «c — » . ccos^ 

curvature of path of p = — =^— -= = 

^ ^ « . pc 

_ 1 coatf rTj 



pc p& r — r^* 

where r, r^ are the radii of curvature of the fixed and 
Tolling centrodes. 

The tangential acceleration of ^ is © . cp — ©c sin ft If 
therefore we make c^ = a>c : co, the locus of points whose 
tangential acceleration is zero is a circle on ct as diameter. 
The point at c belongs to both circles ; it is a cusp on its 
path, being a point where there is no normal acceleration, 
but also no velocity. It has, however, as we know, a 
tangential acceleration — ieoc. The other intersection of 
the two circles has no acceleration at all. 



INSTANTANEOUS AXIS. 

In the case of a body moving with one point fixed, we 
may combine with its velocity-system a spin about any 
axis through the point, such that the velocity of a certain 
point a due to the spin is equal and opposite to its actual 
velocity in the motion of the body. The resultant velo- 
city-system is consistent with rigidity, and the point a is 
at rest; it is therefore a spin about the axis oa. Conse- 
quently the actual motion of the body is a spin about some 
axis in the plane of these two. 
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Let oc, ~ tf , be the instantaneous spin in magnitude and 
direction, op, = p, the position vector 
of any point p. Then we know that 
the velocity of p is the moment of 
oc about py that is, twice the area 
of the triangle ocp. This quantity, 
which is in magnitude oc. op sin cop, 
and in direction perpendicular to oc 
and op, is what we have called the 
vector product of oc and op, and de- 
noted by Fop. We have therefore 

To find the acceleration of p, therefore, is to find the 
flux of the triangle ocp^ due to the motion of p and c. 
Now suppose that c moves to c. in a certain interval; 
then ocjf = ocp + coc^ c^jpc, all tne areas being of course 
regarded as vectors, ^ut if we draw pd equal and parallel 
to cc^, we shall have coCi + c^pc =^pod, for the three tri- 
angles stand on the same base cc^ or pd, and the height op 
is the sum of oc and op* It follows that the flux of ocp, 
due to the motion of c, is equal to the moment about o of 
the velocity of o suppc^ed to be transferred to p. That is, 
the flux of V<»p, due to the change of m, is Vap, la a 
similar way it may be shewn that the flux due to change 
of p is Fivp. Hence^ altogether, since p = Vap, we have 

p — Vcap + Vtop = Vd>p + F. 0) Vmp. 

The expression F. © Fa>p means the vector product of the 
two vectors, a> and Fwp. Thus it appears that the acce- 
leration of p consists of two parts; V.aoVmp along the 
perpendicular from p to the axis oc, due to the rotation to ; 
and Vidp, perpendicular to op and to the velocity of c, due 
to the change of c». 

Let a be the point of the moving body at which c is 
instantaneously situated, then a = Vaxo, or the acceleration 
of a is equal to the moment about o of the velocity of c. 

1 The flux of a yector product has been already found by a different 
method on p. 97. 
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If w^ interchange the fixed and moYing axodes, keeping 
the relative motion the samey we alter the signs of a and 
fl» ; therefore cb is unaltered, or the velocity of c i» the 
same on either suppo&dtion* Hence it follows, as in the 
case of the plane, uiat the moving axode rolls in contact 
with the fixed one. 

In the general motion of a rigid body, combine with 
its Telocity-system a translation equal and opposite to the 
velocity of any point a. Then the new velocity-system is 
a spin round some axis through a. Hence the actual 
motion is the resultant of a spin and a translation, that is 
to say, a twist. 



DEGREES OF FREEDOM* 

The special problems presented by the motion of a 
plane on a plane are of two kinds. In the first kind, the 
motion being determined in any wav, it is required to find 
the centrodes. In the second kind, the centrodes being 
given, it is required to find the path of any point or the 
envelop of any line in the moving body. 

The motion of a plane is determined when each of 
two curves in the moving plane is 
made always to touch one of two 
curves in the fixed plane. Thus 
the figure bounded by the two 
curves a, b can be made to move 
about so that a shall always touch 
the curve Ay and b shall always 
touch the curve B ; and it is clear 
that its motion is then deter- 
mined, except as to the time in 
which it is performed. In particular cases one of the 
curves A, a may shrink into a point; the condition of 
tangency then resolves itself into the condition that a 
point in the moving plane shall lie on a fixed curve, or a 
curve in the moving plane shall pasS' through a fixed 
point. 
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Since it requires three conditions to fix a plane figure 
in its plane, it is said to have three degrees of freedom. 
If it is subjected to one condition, e. g. that a certain 
curve must always touch a fixed curve, it has two degrees 
of jfreedom left. When it is subject to two conditions, it 
has one degree of freedom left, and can only move in a 
certain definite manner. 

When one curve has to touch another, the instan- 
taneous centre is situated on the common normal, since 
the point of contact can only move along the tangent. 
And as a particular case, when a point has to lie on a 
given curve, or a curve has to pass through a given point, 
the instantaneous centre lies on the normal to the curve 
at that point. In general, if we know the direction of 
motion of any point, the instantaneous centre is in the 
line through the point perpendicular to that direction. 



INVOLUTE AND EVOLUTE. 

For example, if two lines at right angles pi, pn are 
made to move as a rigid body, so that pt is tangent 
and pn normal to a given curve, the motion of p will 
always be in the direction pt, and 
therefore the instantaneous centre 
will always be in pn. Hence pn 
is the moving centrode; and the 
fixed centrode, which pn rolls upon, is 
called the evolute of the given curve. 
If a is a point where the evolute 
meets the curve, pn = arc an in length. 
The curvature at p is 1 : pn, by the 
formula already obtained; thus n is 
the centre of curvature, and the evo- 
lute may be described as the locus of 
centres of curvature of the given curve. Moreover, since 
pn = arc an, the curve ap may be described by unwinding 
a string from the curve an. On this account ap is called 
an involute of the curve an. It is clear that every .other 
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centre remains in the line ah. It now has only one degree 
of freedom, and the line ah is the fixed centrode. The 
rolling centrode is a curve in the moving plane which shall 
be called the curve A. This curve is clearly the envelop 
of the line of centres in the moving plane. 

Let us now fix the moving plane, and move the fixed 
plane^ subject to the same condition of relative motion. 
Then as before, for each position there will be a line of 
centres, and by restricting the instantaneous centre to 
this, we shall make the motion such that a curve B in the 
plane formerly fixed will roll upon the line of centres. 
This curve is the envelop of the line of centres in the fixed 
plane. 

Hence the relative motion of the two planes is such 
that the curves A and B roll on the same straight line. 
Or when a plane slides on a fixed plane, having two degrees 
of freedom^ its motion is such that a curve A in the moving 
plane rolls on a straight lin^ which rolls on a curve B in 
the fiaed plane. 

Let X be any point on the line of centres, and draw the 
involutes of A and B which pass through as. Then they 




will cut the line at right angles and therefore touch one 
another at x. But if we make A roll on the line, having 
its involute fixed to it, this involute will always pass 
through X at right angles to the line ; and similarly for B, 
Hence the relative motion of the two planes is such that 
these two involutes always touch. Thus the motion is such 
tha;t a curve in the moving plane always touches a curve in 
the fi^ed plane ; hut we may substitute for these two curves 
any two curves parallel to them at equal distances on the 
sam^ side. 



c. 
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CHAPTER III. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

THREE-BAR MOTION. 

If three bars, db, be, cd are jointed together at h, c; 
while the remaining ends are fixed at points a, d about 
which the bars are free to turn, a plane rigidly attached to 



bo is said to have three-bar motion. Properly speaking, 
we ought to consider the jointed quadrilateral cAcd, and 
study the relative motion of two of its opposite sides. 

We may also specify the motion by saying that the 
points b, c in the moving plane have to lie respectively on 
two circles in the fixed plane, viz. the circles whose centres 
are a, d, and radii at, dc. The instantaneous centre o is 
at the intersection of ab and dc, since the motions of b and 
c are respectively perpendicular to those lines. 

The centrodes of the three-bar motion have only been 
determined in particular cases. The most important of 
these is that of the crossed rhomboid, so called because its 
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opposite sides are equal The figure is symmetrical ; and 
if the intersection of oi, cd is at o, we have 




thus the point o describes relatively to ad an ellipse of 
which a, d are foci, and ab the major axis. Similarly we 
have bo + co = ba, or the locus of o in the moving plane 
is an equal and similar ellipse. These, therefore, are the 
centrodes. The relative motion is most clearly understood 
by supposing both ellipses to roll on the common tangent 
ot, so as to preserve the symmetrical aspect. 

In this way we may see that the path of any point in 
the moving plane is similar to a pedal of the fixed ellipse. 
For let p, q be corresponding points in the two ellipses, 
then the line pq is always bisected at right angles by the 
tangent ot, and therefore the locus of q, when p is fixed, is 
similar to the locus of t, but of double the size. It has 
been proved that the reciprocal of a conic section is 
always a conic section ; from which it follows that the pedal 
of a conic is also the inverse of a conic (generally a 
diflferent one ; but the same in the case of an equilateral 
hyperbola in regard to its centre). Hence we see that 
every point in the moving plane describes the inverse of a 
conic. The inverse of a hyperbola passes twice through 
the centre of inversion, since the hyperbola goes away to 
infinity in two directions ; but the inverse of an ellipse 
does not. Hence if q is outside the ellipse, so that it car 
coincide with p in some position of the two curves, it 
describes the inverse of a hyperbola ; but if j is inside 
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the ellipse, so that it can never reach p, it describes the 
inverse of an ellipse. Intermediate between these is the 
case in which g' is on the ellipse, when the curve which it 
describes has a cusp and is the inverse of a parabola, which 
only goes to infinity in one direction. 

We have here considered the relative motion of the 
two short sides of a crossed rhomboid. That of the two 
long sides is equivalent to the rolling of two equal and 
similar hyperbolas. For in this case we have 

ao — (fo = ao — Jo = cih, 

so that the locus of o is a hyperbola having a, d for foci 
and ah for transverse axis. Bemarks may be made about 
the path of a point in the moving plane entirely similar 
to those made on the other case. 




In the general case of three-bar motion, the lengths of 
the three bars being arbitrary, an important theorem has 
been obtained by Mr S. Roberts. Any path described hy 
a point in a plane moving with three-bar motion may cdso 
be described in two other ways by three-bar motion. Suppose 
(second figure) that ah, hk, kb are the three bars, o the 
moving point which is rigidly connected with hk by the 
triangle ohk. Then the theorem is that the path of o may 
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also be described by means of the bars ag, gfyfc, or the 
bars hd, de, ec. The triangles hko, gof, ode are similar to 




one another, and the figures ahog, hdok, cfoe are parallelo- 
grams. 

The theorem has been put by Prof. Cayley into the 
following elegant form. Take any triangle ahc (first figure) 
and through any point o within it draw lines kf, ehy gd 
parallel to the sides. Let the triangles hko, gof, ode be 




supposed rigid and jointed together at o, and let the other 
lines in the figure represent bars forming three jointed 
parallelograms. Then however the system is moved about 
in its plane (e.g. into the configuration of the second figure) 
the triangle ahc will he always of the same shape. Now 
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the system is one which in shape (independently of its 
position) has two degrees of freedom ; for if we fix one of 
the three triangles, the other two may be turned round 
independently. If therefore we impose a single condition, 
that the area abc shall be constant, the system will still 
have one degree of freedom. But this is equivalent to 
fixing the size of ahc as well as its shape, so that we may 
fix the points a,h^ c\ and still o will be able to move. 
In so moving it will describe a path which is due at the 
same time to three different three-bar motions. 

All that remains to be proved, therefore, is that the 
shape of ahc is invariable. This can be made clear by 
very simple considerations. Let q be the operation (com- 
plex number) which converts hk into ho, so that ho=^q. hk. 
Then the same operation will convert go into gf and od 
into oe, since the three triangles are similar. Consequently 

ac^^ag-^gf-^-fc^ho + gf-^-oe^q.hk+q.go 
-^-q.od^ q{hk -f aA + Aft) = j . oft, 

that is, oc is got from ab by the same operation which 
converts hk into ho ; therefore the triangle ahc is similar 
to hko. Or in words, the components ag, gf,Jc of ac ar« 
got from the components hk, ah, kb of ab by altering all 
their lengths in tae same constant ratio and turning them 
all through the same constant angle. Therefore the whole 
step ac is got from ab by altering its length in a constant 
ratio and turning it through a constant angle. 

It is to be observed that the configuration in the first 
figure forms an apparent exception to the tlieorem. The 
area abc is then a maximum, and the path of o has shrunk 
up into a point, so that it is really not able to move. 

We may use Mr Roberts' theorem to transform motion 
due to the crossed rhomboid 
into that due to a figure called 
a kite by Prof Sylvester. It 
also is a quadrilateral having 
its sides equal two and two, 
but the equal sides are ad- 
jacelit. 
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Now if the point o be taken iu the first figure so that 
ffd is bisected at o, the triangles gaf, ode will be equal in 




all respects, and hk will equal Tia, Now put the figure 
into such a configuration that ahc is equal to hko : then 
ahkb is a crossed rhomboid, and both the figures hdec, agfc 
are kites. For hc^]co = bd, and ac = ho=^(igf 

while <fe = ec and sf=fc by construction. 

It follows that in the three-bar motion determined by 
a kite, the path of every point in the moving plane is the 
inverse of a conic ; since it may also be described by 
means of a crossed rhomboid. 



CIRCULAR ROULETTES. 

Considerable interest attaches to the case of plane mo- 
tion in which both centrodes are circles, or when one is a 
circle and the other a straight line; the latter being a 
speciality of the former, obtained by making the radius 
of one circle infinite. The path traced by a point in the 
circumference of the rolling circle is called a cycloidal 
curve, that traced by any other point in the moving plane 
a trochoidal curve ; the names cycloid and trochoid sim- 
pliciter being applied to paths traced in the rolling of a 
circle on a straight line. 
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Two circles may touch each other so that each is out- 
side the other, or so that one includes the other. In the 
former case, if one circle rolls on the other, the curves 
traced are called epicycloids and epitrochoids. Id the 
latter case, if the inner circle roll on the outer, the curves 
are hypocycloids and hypotrochoids; but if the outer circle 
roll on the inner, the curves are epicycloids and peritro- 
choids* We do not want the name pericycloids, because, 
as will be seen, every pericycloid is also an epicycloid; but 
there are three distinct kinds of trochoidal curves. 




DOUBLE GENEllATION OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES. 

Every cycloidcU curve (except the cycloid par eoSteUence) 
can be generated in two different 
ways. In the case of hypocy- 
cloids, let a and h be centres of 
two circles the sum of whose radii 
is equal to the radius of the fixed 
circle. Then if we complete the 
parallelogram oaph, p will be a 
point of intersection of these cir- 
cles, for ap = ob = orf—5d= radius 
of circle a, and similarly bp equal 
radius of circle b. Hence the 
angles cap, pbd, cod are all equal, and therefore the arcs 
ap,pd, ad are the same portion of the circumferences of 
their several circlea But the radius of the large circle is 
the sum of the radii of the two 
smaller ones; therefore its cir- 
cumference is the sum of their 
circumferences, and consequently 
the arc cd is the sum of the arcs 
cp, pd. Make cq = cp, so that 
qd=^pd; then by the rolling of 
the circle a the point p would 
come to q, and by the rolling of 
the circle b the point p would 
come to q; hence the intersec- 
tion of the two circles is a fixed point on each of them, and 
the path ofp may be described by the rolling of either. 
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In the case of epicycloids, the difference of radii of 
the rolling circles is equal to the radius of the fixed circle; 
the arc cp is equal to a? + rfjp, and p would be brought to 
q by the rolling of either a or h. 



CASE OF RADII AS 1 : 2. 

A very important case is that of internal rolling, the 
radius of one circle being half that of the other. Draw 
the straight line opq to meet both circles. Let cop = 6, 




then cap = 20 ; and if a be the radius of the smaller circle, 
2a of the larger, arc cp = 2a^, and arc cq = 2a6 ; therefore 
cp = cq, or p will come to j in the rolling. Hence every 
point in the circumference of the rolling circle describes a 
diameter of the fixed circle. The opposite point p' de- 
scribes the diameter perpendicular to the former. 

If we suppose the small circle to roU from c to the 
right, oa will turn counterclockwise into the position oa\ 
while ac will turn clockwise into the position ac\ Hence 
the motion (supposing the rolling to take place uniformly) 
is a composition of two circular motions of the same period 
in opposite directions. Consequently the motion of any 
point can be resolved into simple harmonic motions all of 
the same period. It follows that the motion of every point 
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of the moving plane is harmonic motipn in an ellipse, 
which in certain cases as we have seen reduces itself to 
simple harmonic motion on a diameter of the fixed circle. 

Hence if a line of constant length ab be moved with 
its extremities on two fixed lines 
oX, oYj the path of every point 
rigidly connected with ab will be 
an ellipse with centre o, unless the 
point is on the circumference of 
the circle circumscribing oab, in 
which case the path is a straight 
line through o. An apparatus for 
describing an ellipse by means of 
a pencil attached at a point p o{ a, bar so moving, is called 
the elliptic compasses. The semi-diameters of the ellipse 
along oJTand oFare pa,pb respectively. When oX, oY 
are at right angles, these are the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

If the small circle be fixed, and the larger roll round 
it, the motion is such that every diameter of the rolling 
circle passes through a fixed point on the small one. Now 
every line in the moving plane is parallel to some diameter 
of the large circle, and must therefore remain at a fixed 
distance from the point through which the diameter always 
passes; consequently it always touches a circle whose 
centre is at that point. Hence every straight line in the 
moving plane envelops a circle. Conversely, if a plane 
move so that two straight lines in it always touch two 
fixed circles, then every line in the plane will envelop a 
circle. For two lines parallel to them through the centres 
of the circles are fixed relatively to the moving plane; 
thus a line of constant length in the fixed plane always 
has its extremities on two lines of the moving plane, and 
the motion is the one here considered. 

The curve traced by a point in the circumference of 
the large- circle is a cardioid, which we have already met 
with as the inverse of a parabola in regard to the focus, 
or, which is the same thing, the pedal of a circle in regard 
to a point on the circumference. If the point q describe 
a cardioid, the line qt, tangent to the large circle, always 
touches a fixed circle whose centre is at p , and which 
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therefore touches the fixed small circle at p. Hence q is 
the foot of the perpendicular on the tangent to this circle 
from the point p on its circumference. The cardioid may 
also be described by the external rolling of a circle on a 
fixed circle of equal size. 



ENVELOP OF CARRIED ROULETTE. 

Tflien a circle rolls on a fixed circle, every diameter of the 
rolling circle envelops a cycloidal curve. Suppose a circle 
of half the size to roll together with the circle o, so as to 
have always the same point of contact ; then the relative 
motion of these two circles will be that which we have 
just considered, and a point p, fixed on the small circle. 




will be always on the diameter oq. The tangent to the 
cycloidal path described by p, in consequence of the rolling 
of the circle a on the fixed circle^ is opq, since c is the 
instantaneous centre ; hence this line always touches the 
cycloidal curve. 

This theorem is a particular case of the following. Let 




a curve S roll on a curve A, carrying with it the roulette 
pj made by rolling (7 on B; then the envelop of thi$ 
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roulette is a cwrve which may be described by rolliDg C 
on A. Suppose B and G to roll simultaneously on A, so 
as always to have the same point of contact; then the 
motion of G relative to B is that which describes the 
roulette qp. Now cp is perpendicular to the tangent both 
of this roulette and of that which p describes by the rolling 
of on ^. Hence the two roulettes always touch one 
another, as was to be proved. Observe that the point p 
is not necessarily on the curve G. 

Returning to the case of the circles, we observe that 
the extremities q, r of the moving diameter describe 
similar and equal cycloidal curves, such that a cusp of one 
and a vertex of the other are on the same diameter of the 
fixed circle. Hence if a straight line of constant length 
move with its ends on two such cycloidal curves, starting 
from a position in which one end is at a cusp and the 
other at a corresponding vertex, it will envelop a cycloidal 
curve. 

The following are cases of this theorem : 

1. The chord of a cardioid through the cusp is of 
constant length. (A point is a special case of a cycloidal 
curve.) 

2. A line of constant length with its ends moving in 
two fixed lines at right angles envelops afour-cusped hypo- 
cycloid, 

3. The portion of the tangent to a ihree-cusped hypo- 
cycloid intercepted by Hie curve is of constant length. 

The curvature of cycloidal curves may be calculated by 
means of the general theorem already given for the curva- 
ture of roulettes, or directly as follows. Let o be the centre 
of the fixed circle, take ce : dc = do \ co, draw a circle 
through e with centre o, and a circle on ce as diameter. 
Produce jxj to meet this in q. If this circle roll on the 
circle through e, so that q is brought to h, we shall have 
eq = eh, and since eq :pd = ec : cd^oe : oc, pd is equal to 
the corresponding arc of the circle kc. Hence the two small 
circles may roll together on the two large ones, so that ce 
always passes through o, BUidpcq is a straight line. Then 
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pq is normal to the path o{ p and tangent to that of q, or 
the latter path is the evolute of the former. 

i 




It follows that the length of the arc kq is equal to pq, 
or s = de cos '^. It is clear that '^ is in a fixed ratio to 
the angle which pq makes with the normal at k, and 
consequently ^ = a cos m^, i£ a^de and m is this fixed 
ratio. 



BOOK m. STRAINS. 

CHAPTER I. STRAIN-STEPS. 

STRAIN IN STRAIGHT LINE. 

We have hitherto studied the motion of rigid bodies, 
which do not change in size or shape. We have now to 
take account of those strains, or changes in size and shape, 
which we have hitherto neglected. 

The simplest kind of strain is the change of length of 
an elastic string when it is stretched or allowed to con- 
tract. When every portion of the string has its length 
altered in the same ratio, the 

strain is called uniform or homo- ai 1 il 

geneous. Thusif opi is changed '^ 

into a'pU by a uniform strain, d\ +, X 

ap : a'p = ab : ab\ The ratio ' 

ap' : ap, or the quantity by which the original length 
must be multiplied to get the new length, is called the 
ratio of the strain. The ratio of the change of length to 
the original length, or a'p' — ap : ap, is called the elonga- 
tion ; it is reckoned negative when the length is diminished. 
A negative elongation is also called a compression. 

Let e be the elongation, s the unstretched length ap, 
G the stretched length a jo', then a- — « = e^, or a- = « (1 + c). 
Thus 1 + e is the ratio of the strain. 

In general, a solid body undergoes a strain of simple 
elongation e, when all lines parallel to a certain direction 
are altered in the same ratio 1 : 1 + e, and no lines per- 
pendicular to them are altered in magnitude or direction. 
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Tbe strain is then entirely described if we describe the 
strain of one of the parallel lines. 



HOMOGENEOUS STRAIN IN PLANE. 

The kind of strain next in simplicity is that of a flat 
membrane or sheet. Suppose this to be in the shape of a 
square ; we may give it a uniform elongation e parallel to 
one side, and then another uniform elongation /parallel to 
the other side. It is now converted into a rectangle, whose 
sides are proportional to 1 + e, 1 +/ By each of these 
operations two equal and parallel lines, drawn on the mem- 
brane, will be left equal and parallel ; though, if not parallel 
to a side of the square, they will be altered in direction. 

We may prove, conversely, that every strain which 
leaves straight lines straight, and parallel lines parallel, is* 
a strain of this kind combined with a change of position 
of the membrane in its plane. Such a strain is called 
uniform ov homogenecyas. 

Since a parallelogram remains a parallelogram, equal 
parallel lines remain equal. Then it is easy to shew, 
by the method of equi-multiples, that the ratio of any 
two parallel lines is unal- 
tered by the strain. Next, if 
we draw a circle on the un- 
strained membrane, this circle 
will be altered by the strain 
into an ellipse. For in the 
unstrained figure 

A'M. MA : CA'^MP' : CB", 

and since these ratios of parallel lines ar« unaltered, it 
follows that in the strained figure also 

am . ma : ca^ = mp^ : cb\ 

Hence the strained figure is an ellipse, whose conjugate 
diameters are the strained positions of perpendicular 
diameters of the circle. 

It follows that there are two directions at right angles 
to one another, which remain perpendicular ' after the 
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strain ; namely those which become the axes of the ellipse 
into which a circle is converted. If these lines remain 
parallel to their original directions, the strain is produced 
by two simple elongations along them respectively; in 
that case it is called a pure strain. If they are not parallel 
to their original directions, the strain is compounded of a 
pure strain and a rotation. 

Two lines drawn anywhere in the strained membrane 
parallel to the axes of the ellipse into which a circle is 
converted, or in the unstrained membrane parallel to the 
unstrained position of those axes, are called principal 
dxes of the strain. The elongations along them are called 
principal elongations; the ratios in which they are altered, 
are called principal ratios. 



REPBESENTATION OF PURE STRAIN BY ELLIPSE. 

When the strain is pure, the new position of any step 
may be conveniently represented by means of a certain 
ellipse. Let the principal ratios be /?, 5, so that every line 
parallel to oX is altered in the ratio 1 : p, and every line 
parallel to Fin the ratio 1 : q. Take two lengths oa,obf 
along oX, F respectively, such that oa' : ob* = q : p, and 
let m be the positive geometric mean of p, q, so that 
m*=pq. Then we shall have, so far as length is con- 
cerned, p.oa=m.ob, and q,ob = in,oa. Hence, taking 
account of direction, oa becomes im . ob\ and ob becomes 
im . oa, in consequence of the strain. 




Now construct an ellipse having oa, ob for f emi-axes ; 
then if p be any point on it and qq the diameter conjugate 
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to op, the strain will turn op into tWi . oq. For since it 
turns oa into im . ob\ it will turn on into im . rq\ because 
on : oa = rq : oV (p. 129). And since it turns oh into im . oa, 
it will turn wp into m , or, because np : ob = or : oa. 
Therefore it will turn op, which is on + np, into im (rq' + or), 
tbat is, into tm . oq\ 

Hence we see that the strained position of any vector 
is perpendicular to the conjugate diameter of a certain 
ellipse^ having that vector as diameter, and is proportional 
to the conjugate diameter in length. For the ellipse used 
in this representation may be of any size, since all that is 
necessary for it is that its axes should be parallel to the 
principal axes of the strain, and inversely proportional to 
the square roots of the principal ratios. 

> 

i KEPRESENTATION OF THE DISPLACEMENT, 

The displacement of any point is the step from its old 
position to its new one. Thus if a vector op is turned by 
the strain into op, the displacement ofp iapp\ 

When the two principal elongations e, f are of the 
same sign, the displacement may be represented by an 
ellipse, in the same way as we have represented the new 
position of any vector. The only difference is that we 
are now to draw an ellipse whose axes are inversely pro- 
portional to the square roots of the elorigations, so that 
od^ : oh* s=zf : e, and to make m* = ef, giving to m the same 
sign as 6 or/. Then the displacement of a will be im . ob', 
and the displacement of b will be im . oa. Hence it follows 
(as before) that the displacement o{p will be im . oq\ In 
this case therefore the displacement of every point on the 
ellipse is perpendicular and proportional to that diameter 
which is parallel to the tangent at the point. 

But when e and /are of different signs, it is necessary 
to use a hyperbola to represent the displacement Let 
m' = — 6/J and oa* : ob* = — / : e ; and let m be taken of 
the same sign as/ Then the displacement of a will be 
tm . ob, and the displacement of 6 will be im . oa. If then 
a hyperbola bo described with oa and ob as axes, and 

c. 11 
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op, og be a pair of conjugate semi-diameters, the displace- 
ment otp will be im . oq and that of q will be im . op. The 




proof is the same .as for the ellipse, depending on the 
property that np : ob^or : oa, and rq : ob = (m : oa. 

The ellipse or hjrperbola which is thus used to represent 
the displacement is called the displacement-^xmic of the 
strain. 

LINEAR FUNCTION OF A VECTOR. 

One vector is said to be a function of another, when 
its components are functions of the components of the 
other ; so that, for every value (including magnitude and 
direction) of one of them, there is a value or values of the 
other. ThvLSpi+qj+rk is a function of xi-i-yj + zk if 
jp, q, r are functions of x, y, z. We may express this rela- 
tion between them thus : pi + qj + rk==^if> (xi + yj + zk). 

A function of a vector is said to be linear when that 
function of the sum of two vectors is the sum of the funcr 
tions of the vectors. Thus the function ^ is linear when 

At present we shall consider only linear functions of 
vectors which are all in one plane. It is clear that when 
a plane figure receives a homogeneous strain, the strained 
position of any vector is a linear function of the vector. 
For the triangle made of two vectors a, ^ and their sum 
a + )3 becomes after the strain a triangle made of the 
vectors ^ol, . ^^, (a + ^8) ; 

and consequently ^ (a + ^) = ^a + ^/8, 
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If the strain is not homogeneous, the strained position of 
any finite line pq is not a function merely of the vector pq^ 
that is, of the length and direction of the line, but also of 
its position. 

The displacement of any point is also a linear function 
of its position-vector in regard to an origin supposed to 
remain fixed during the strain. For let a, /3 be two sides 
of a parallelogram, one corner of which is the origin and 
the opposite comer of which is consequently the point 
whose position-vector is a + /8 ; then since this parallelo* 
gram remains a parallelogram during the strain, the dis- 
placement of the comer a +13 is the resultant of the displace- 
ments of the corners a, /3. Hence if '^a is the displacement 
of the end of a. 

If ^a is the strained position of a, the displacement of 
its end is 0a — a. Hence the strain-fwnction 4> and the 
digplacemerU'fuTiction y^ are connected by the equation, 

(f>cL = -^a + a, or ^a = (-^ + l)a, 

which may be written ^ = -^ + 1. 

J£ n is a number or scalar quantity, <t> (na) = n<f>2 when 
the function <f> is linear; for since functions of equal 
lengths measured in the same direction are equal, and 
functions of multiples of such lengths are multiples of the 
functions of the lengths, it follows that functions of un- 
equal lengths are proportional to those lengths. Hence 
it follows that 

and therefore we know the function of every vector in the 
plane when we know the functions of i and j. Let then 
<^i=ai + hjj(l)j = h'i-hbj; then the function <f> is com- 
pletely known when the four quantities a, h, h\ h are 
known. These equations may be abbreviated into the form 

if>i, 4>j = (a, h) {i, j) or = (a, A] 
\h\b\ \h'b 

The set of four quantities a, A, h\ h, written in a square 
shape as in the last formula, is called a matrix; thus we 

11—2 
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may say that the function is determined by its matrix. 
The matrix must be carefully distinguished from its deter- 
minant, which is the single quantity ah — hJh, calculated 
from the four constituents a, h, K h of the matrix. 

PROPEKTIES OF A PURE FUNCTION. 

The strain-function and the displacement-function of 
a pure strain are both called pure functions. We proceed 
to investigate what must be the relation between the 
quantities a, h, h\ b in order that the function <f> may be 
pure, 

If<l) is the strain-function of a pure strain, Sptfxr = 8<r(f>p, 
where p, cr are any two vectors. Let op and or be semi- 
diameters parallel to p, <r, of 
the ellipse which represents 
the strain; then if oq and 
OS are the conjugate semi- 
diameters, <!> {op) = im . oq 
and <l> (or) = im . os^ 

Thus the cosine of the angle 
which op makes with <f) (or) 
is the sine of the angle it makes with os. Therefore the 
scalar product of op and <f){or) is twice the triangle ops, 
and the scalar product of or and ^(op) is twice the tri- 
angle orq. But that these triangles are equal appears at 
once from intuition of the corresponding figure in the 
circle of which the ellipse is orthogonal projection ; where 
the angles POQ, BOS will be right angles. Therefore 

8.op.<l) {oq) = jS . oj . ^ (op); let then p^x.op, (r = tf.oq, 

and Sp<l><T will be 

scy 8.op. <f>{oq), ^xyS.oq. <f>{op) = S(r<l>p. 

It follows immediately that the same property belongs 
to the displacement-function. For let <l)p = p + y^p, so 
that y^ is the displacement-function of the strain <f>^ Then 
we have 

Sp {or + y^cr) = Spifxr = 8(r<f>p = 5<r(/> + y^p) 

and therefore, since Spa = Sarp, 

^py^a = SiT^p^ 
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Now although the strained position of a vector, in any 
actual strain, is represented by 
an ellipse in the manner jqst 
made use of; the displacement 
may be represented by a hyper- 
bola^ and the equation 

will involve in that case an 

equality of triangles like that . 

which has been just proved for 

the ellipse. The theorem is 

however obvious; since the parallel lines pq, re are bisected 

by the asymptote, it goes through the intersection m of 

pSy qr ; therefore the triangles omp, omr are respectively 

equal to oqm, oem, and therefore by addition ops = orq^ 

Suppose, as before, that 

^i = ai + hj,^op, ^' = AV+ J;, = oj. 

Then a = om, h = mp, h' = on, b^^nq. 

The magnitude of fift'^J, the scalar 
product of oi and oq, is the pro- 
duct of the length of oi by the 
length of the component of oq 
along it ; that is, it is oi . on or 
AV since the length of oi is unity. 
(For reasons to be subsequently 
explained, the scalar product of 
two vectors is taken to be the 
negative product of either by the component of the other 
along it; this is a convention, and does not affect the 
present argument.) Hence we have Si<l>j = — h*; similarly 
Sjfpi^ — h, If the function <^ is pure, m<l)j==Sj<t>i; thus 
for the function to be pure, it is necessary that h = h\ 

To shew conversely that when h=^K the function is 
pure, we shall actually find the principal axes and elonga- 
tions of the strain of which it is the displacement-function. 
Let e,fhe the principal elongations, the angle between 
oX and the axis of elongation e. A step of unit length 
making the angle 6 with oX is i cos +j sin ^ and a unit 
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step at right angles to this is isinO^jcoBd, One of 
these receives the elongation e and the other the elongation 
f, each in its own direction ; therefore 

^ (t cos +j sin 0) = e(i cos +j sin 0), 

<l> {% sin —j cos 0) ^f{i sin — j cos 0), 

Multiply the first equation by cos 0, the second by sin 0, 
and add ; thus we get 

^' = (ccos* ^+/sin* 0) % + (e — /) sin 5 cos 0.j^ai + hj. 

Similarly, by multiplying the first equation by sin 0, the 
second by cos 0, and subtracting, we get 

^'= (e—f) sin ^ cos . i+ (esin* +/cos* 0) .j^hi-hlj. 

It is now necessary to find quantities, e,/^ 0, which satisfy 
the equations 

e cos* +/8in*^ = a, 

« sin" ^+/ 008*^ = 6, 

(e— /) sin ^ cos ^, = 4 (c — /) sin 2^ = A. 

Adding the first two, we have 

6+/=o + &; 
subtracting the second from the first, 

(6-/)cos2^ = a-J; 
combining this with the third. 

Consequently 

. /) 2A 
tan^Bs J, 

2/= a + J - V{*A' + (a - iyV 

Compare with this the solution of an analogous pro- 
blem on p. 131, making in that, ^ == j^tt, and k^^k^ 
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When the plane is as much lengthened along one 
principal axis of the strain as it is shortened along the 
other, so that (1 + e) (1 +/) = 1, or e +/+ ef^ 0, the strain 
is called a shear. In this case it is clear that the area of 
every figure in the plane remains unaltered. 




Let oa be changed into oA^ and take oh^oA\ then oh 
will be changed into oJ5, which is equal to oa. Hence 
the rhomb cMV will become the rhomb ABA'B\ and a&, 
which becomes AB, will be unaltered in length. If we 
combine this pure straiQ with a rotation, so as to bring ah 




to coincide with AB, then a*V may be brought to A'B* 
by a sliding motion along its line. Thus all lines parallel 
to ah will be slid along themselves through lengths pro- 
portional to their distances from ah. The amount of 
sliding per unit distance is called the amownt of the shear. 

Since we have also a'J = A'B^ the shear might also be 
produced by the sliding of lines parallel to alb ; but then 
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it would be combined with a diflferent rotation. Thus 
there are two sets of parallel lines which are unaltered in 
length, and whose relative motion is a sliding along them- 
selves. 

The ratio oA : oa is called the ratio of the shear. If 
oJ = a . oa, the sliding of ab relative to b'a is 2ab . cos aba' 
and the distance between ab and Va is ab sin aha\ Hence 
the amount of the shear is 2 cot aba' = 2 cot 2^, if tf = aho, 
so that cot tf = flu Now 

o xo/1 cos' ^- sin' ^ x/i X /I 1 

2cot2^ = — -, — >, — ^- =cot^ — tan5 = a — . 
sin cos u a 

Thus, if a be the ratio of a shear, its amount 8 is given by 
« — a — a"\ 

We have seen that e and / satisfy the equation 

in the case of a shear. When e and / are very small 
fractions, ef is small compared with either of them, and 
we have approximately e + f=0. The ratio — c :/diflFers 
from unity, in fact, by the small fraction e» Thus the 
displacement-conic is approximately a rectangular hyper- 
bola. 

Now the ratio of the shear is 1 4- «, and 

(i+c)(i+/)=i. 

Hence the amount is 

1 + 6- (1+/) =6-/; 

this is accurate, whether the shear be large or small. But 
if the shear is very small,/ is approximately equal to - e, 
and thus the amount is approximately = 2e. 

COMPOSITION OF STRAINS. 

When the displacement of every point, due to a certain 
strain, is the resultant of its displacements due to two or 
more other strains, the first strain is said to be the result- 
ant of these latter, which are called its components. If 
the displacement of the end of p in two strains respec-* 
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tively be tf>p and ^p'p, the displacement in their resultant 

is (4> + i^)p- 

This must be carefully distinguished from the result 
of making a body undergo the two strains successively. 
Thus if p be changed into (Lp by the first strain, and 
into y^^p by the second, the effect of applying the second 
strain after the first will be to change p into '^i{<f>i(p)] or 
•^j^jP. To compare this with the preceding expression 
for the resultant, we must observe that ^^ = 1 + ^ and 
-^j = 1 4- -^ ; so that whereas in the one case the displace- 
ment is (<^ + '^)p, in the other it is (<^ + '^ + '^0)p. In 
one case only the addition, in the other the multiplication 
of functions is involved. For this reason we shall speak 
of the strain, whose effect is the same as that of two other 
strains successively applied, as the product of the two 
strains. 

A strain in which a = & = 0, and h^—Ky is called 
a skew strain, and the displacement-function <^ a skew 
function. It is the product of a rotation about the origin 
and a uniform dilatation ; for the displacement of every 
point p is perpendicular to op and proportional to it. 

Every plane strain is the resultant of a pure and a 
skew strain. For let a, h, h', b have the same meaning as 
before ; these numbers are the sums of 

a, i(A + A')> i(A + A'), 6, and 0, i(A-A'), ii^'-hl 0, 

of which the former belong to a pure, and the latter to a 
skew strain. 

But every plane strain is the product of a rotation, a 
uniform dilatation, and a shear. First rotate the plane 
till the principal axes of the strain are brought into posi- 
tion ; then give it uniform dilatation (or compression) till 
the area of any portion is equal to the strained area ; the 
remaining change can be produced by a pure shear. 

When two strains are both very small, their product 
and resultant are approximately the same strain. 
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REPKESENTATION OF STRAINS BY VECTORS. 

We have seen that if e, f be the principal elongations 
of a pure strain {a^h,h^h), then c4-/=a-fi. Hence 
if a + 6 = 0, "we must have e +/= o. Hence the strain is 
made by an elongation in one direction, combined with an 
equal compression in the perpendicular direction. Such 
a strain is approximately a shear when it is very small ; 
we shall therefore call it a vrry shear. Its characteristic 
is that its displacement-conic is a rectangular hyperbola. 
A wry shear accompanied by rotation shall be called a 
wry strain; that is (a, A, K, h) is a wry strain if a -H 6 = 0. 

Every strain is the resultant of a uniform dilatation 
and a wry strain. For 

(a, K h\ b)=i{a + b,0,0,a + b) + i(a-b,2h,2h\b-a). 

Every wry strain is the resultant of a skew strain and 
a wry shear. For 

i(a-i, 2h, 2h\ 6-a) = J(0, h-h\ A'- A,0) 

+ |(a - 6, A + A', A + A', 5 - a) . 

The magnitude of a skew strain (0, A,— A, 0) is A. Being 
the product of a rotation by a uniform dilatation, it is not 
specially related to any direction in the plane, and may 
therefore be represented by a vector of length A perpen- 
dicular to the plane. 

The wry shear (a, A, A, — a) has for its displacement- 
conic a rectangular hyperbola whose transverse axis makes 
with oX an angle such that tan 20 = h : a (since in this 
case a — 6 = 2a; the general value being tan ^ = 2A : a — b). 
Moreover if c, — e are its principal elongations, we have 
in general {e^-fY ^ {a-^by-k-^h^y and therefore in this 
<jase 6^ = a' + A*. Hence if a wry shear be represented by 
a vector in its plane, of length equal to its positive prin- 
cipal elongation, making with oX an angle (2d) equal to 
twice the angle {6) which that elongation makes with it ; 
the components (a, A) of this vector along oX and o Y will 
represent in the same way the wry shears (a, 0, 0, — a) and 
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(0, h, hf 0), having oX and oT respectively for axes and 
asymptotes, of which the given wry shear is the resultant. 
Let such a vector be called the base of the wry shear ; 
then our proposition is that the base of the resultam,t of two 
wry shears is the resultant of their bases. 

This is obvious, because the base of (a, h, h^-^a) is 
ai 4- hj. 

This mode of representation is to a certain extent 
arbitrary, because it depends upon the position of oX It 
will, however, be found useful in many ways. 

Combining this with our previous representation of a 

skew strain, we see that a wry strain in general may be 

represented by a vector not necessarily in its plane, the 

normal component of which represents the skew part of 

the strain, while the component in the plane represents 

the wry shear. 
» 
When a figure receives a uniform dilatation, without 

rotation, we may regard it as merely multiplied by a 
numerical ratio or scsJar quantity. Thus the woole opera- 
tion of any plane strain may be regarded as the sum of a 
scalar and a vector part. If we write, for example, . 

1 = (1, 0, 0, 1) ... (leaves the figure unaltered) 

J = (1, 0, 0, — 1) . . . (turns it over about o Y) 

.T" = (0, 1, 1, 0) . . . (interchanges oX and o Y) 

K^(0, 1, — 1, 0) ... (turns counter clock-wise through 

a right angle) 

then we shall have 

(a,h,h',h) = i{a + b) + ^ia-b)I+Uh + h')J+i{h-h')K, 

and it will be easy, by combining these operations, to 
verify that P=l, J'=l, IP=-1, JK=J = -KJ, 
KI'=J=-IK, IJ^K^-JL 
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GENERAL STRAIN OF SOLID. PROPERTIES OP THE 

ELLIPSOID. 

When a solid is so strained that the lengths of all 
parallel lines in it are altered in the same ratio, it is 
said to undergo uniform or homogeneous strain. It follows 
easily, as before, that all parallel planes remain parallel 

E lanes, and undergo the same homogeneous strain^ besides 
eing altered in their aspect. 

A sphere is changed into a surface which is called an 
ellipsoid, having the property that every plane section of 
it is an ellipse. We may easily obtain its principal pro- 
perties from those of the sphere, if we remember only 
that the ratios of parallel lines are unaltered by the 
strain. 

Thus we know that if a plane be drawn through the 
centre of a sphere, the tangent planes at all points where 
it cuts the sphere are perpendicular to it, and therefore 
parallel to the normal to it through the centre; this normal 
meets the sphere in two points where the tangent planes 
are parallel to the first plane. 

A plane A drawn through the centre of the ellipsoid 
(a point such that all chords through it are bisected at it) 
is called a diametral plane. The tangent planes at all 
points where it cuts the surface are parallel to a certain 
line through the centre, called the diameter conjugate to 
the given plane; this line cuts the surface in two 
points where the tangent planes are parallel to the given 
plane A. 

Any two conjugate diameters of the ellipse in which 
the ellipsoid is cut by the plane A, together with the 
diameter conjugate to that plane, form a system of three 
conjugate diameters; each of them is conjugate to the 
plane containing the other two. They correspond to three 
diameters of a sphere at right angles to one another. The 
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planes containing them two and two are called conjugate 
diametral planes. 

Let oa, ob, oc be three conjugate semi-diameters of the 
ellipsoid, p any point on the surface ; draw pn parallel to 
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OC to meet the plane oab in n, and then draw nm parallel 
to ob to meet oa in m. These points will be the strained 
positions of 0, A, B, C, P, Jf, iv, when OA, OB, OC, are at 
right angles and P is a point on the sphere. Now 

OP^^OM^ + MF'^^OM^ + MN^ + NP'; 
or, remembering that OA = OB = OC = OP, we have 

0M2,MN^NP^_ 
OA" ■*" 05" OC " • 

But the ratios of parallel lines being unaltered by the strain, 
CM : OA =^om \ oa, and MN : OB = mn : ob ; hence in 
the ellipsoid also we have 



or ^ + fi + T5 = l> 
a 



if a?, y, z are written for om, mn, np, and a, J, c for oa, o6, oc. 

Let a plane be drawn through perpendicular to OP. 
It will cut the sphere in a great circle, whose area shall 
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be called A ; the area is of course the same for all sec- 
tions of the sphere by planes through 0. The angle 
between this plane and OBG will be the same as the 
angle between OP and OA, the straight lines perpendicu- 
lar to those planes respectively. Call this angle 6. Then 
if we project the area A on the plane OBG, the area of 
the projection will be A cos 0. Now A is also the area 
of the circle in which the plane OBG cuts the sphere. 
Moreover DM = OP cos = OA cos 0. Thus we see that 
the projection of OP on O A bears the same ratio to OA Ifiat 
the projection on the plane OBG of the section conjugate {at 
right angles) to OP hears to the section hy OBC. 

The proposition thus proved for the sphere may be 
extended to the ellipsoid if we remember that the ratio 
of areas on the same or parallel planes is unaltered by the 
strain. The projections must now be parallel projections; 
that is, p is projected on oa by the line j^m parallel to the 
plane ohc ; and the conjugate area must be projected on 
obc by lines parallel to oa. The projected area will then 
bear the same ratio to the section by obc that om does 
to oa. 

We shall use this proposition in representing the 
strained position or the displacement of any vector, just 
as we used the corresponding property of the ellipse. 

At any point of a sphere, all the straight lines which 
touch the surface lie in one plane, called the tangent 
plane at that point. The same thing is therefore true 
for the ellipsoid. 

Now let a be a point on an ellipsoid, such that either 
oa is the greatest distance from the centre, and the dis- 
tance of all points immediately surrounding it is less than 
oa^ or else some of these are equal to oa but none greater. 
There must clearly be such a point on the surface. If 
now we cut the surface by a series of planes through oa, 
the tangent lines to all these sections at a will be per- 
pendicular to oa ; for each of these sections is either an 
ellipse or a circle, and in the case of an ellipse oa must be 
its semi-major axis. Consequently the tangent plane at 
a is perpendicular to oa. Hence if oh and oc are the axes 
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of the section made by the plane through o perpendicular 
to oa, the three lines oa, ob, oo form a system of three 
conjugate diameters at right angles to one another. 
These are called axe8 of the ellipsoid. The planes con- 
taining them two and two are called principal planes ot 
the surface, which is evidently symmetrical in regard to' 
each of these planes. 

If oa is equal to either 6b or oo — say to ob — ^then the 
section of the surface by the plane Odb is a circle (being 
an ellipse with equal axes) and any two diameters at 
right angles in that plane are conjugate diameters. The 
surface may then be made by rotating an ellipse about its 
shorter axis oc. It is called an oblate spheroid, or oblatum. 
This is approximately the figure of the Earth. 

If ob and oc are equal, both being shorter than oa, the 
section obc is a circle, and any two rectangular diameters 
in that plane are conjugate. This surface may be made 
by rotating an ellipse about its longer axis oa ; it is called 
a prolate spheroid, or prolatum. It has two foci (those of 
the rotating ellipse) the sura of whose distances from any 
point of the surface is equal to the major axis. 

If, on the contrary, oa, ob, oc are all unequal, and in 
descending order of magnitude, we may derive the ellip- 
soid from a sphere having the same centre o and radius 
oa, by reducing all lines parallel to ob in the ratio OB : ob, 
and all lines parallel to oc in the ratio OG : oc. It will 
then be clear that every set of semiconjugate diameters 
op, oq, or on the same side of the plane oab lies entirely 
outside the solid angle formed by the rectangular lines 
oP, oQ, oB of which they are the strained positions. 
Hence the axes are the ardy set of conjugate diameters at 
right angles to one another. 

It follows that in any homogeneous strain of a solid, 
there are three directions at right angles to one another, 
which remain perpendicular after the strain; namely 
those which become the directions of the axes of the 
ellipsoid into . which the strain .converts any sphere. 
Lines drawn through any point in these directions, ai'e 
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called principal axes of the strain, and the elongations 
along them are called principal elongations. 

If the axes remain parallel to their original directions, 
the strain is called pure; if they are turned round, it is 
accompanied by rotation. 



KEPRESENTATION OP PURE STRAIN BY ELLIPSOID, 

We may now represent (in the case of a pure strain) 
the strained position of any vector by means of an ellip- 
soid, in a way entirely analogous to our previous repre- 
sentation of a plane strain by means of an ellipse. Let 
tlie principal elongations be «, /, gr, and let 2? = 1 + ^, 
5 = 1+/, r==l-f^, so that the principal axes of the 
strain are multiplied by jp, y, r respectively. Now con- 
struct an ellipsoid with semiaxes a, b, c such that the 
strained length of a shall represent the area of the section 
by the plane of b, c, and so for the others ; that is, so that 
pa = irbc, ql = TTca, re =« irab. This will be eflfected if we 
make ai>Jp^bisJq^ci^r^»J{pqr) : ir. Thus the axes 
of the ellipsoid must be taken inversely proportional to 
the square roots of p, q, r, which agrees with the rule for 
the ellipse. 

This being so, it follows that the strained position of 
any vector op represents the area of the section by the 
conjugate diametral plane ; that is to say, it is at right 
angles to this area, and contains as many linear centime- 
ters as the area contains square ones. For since the pro- 
jection of that area on the plane obc is to irbc as om to oa, 
it follows that the strained position of om represents that 
projection ; and similarly the strained positions of mn and 
np represent the projections on coa, aob. The strained 
position of op is the vector-sum of these three lines, and 
therefore represents the area of which they represent the 
projections. 

Thus the strained position of any radius of this eUip^ 
soid is a vector representing the area of the conjugate sec- 
tiotu 
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We may easily see that the volumes of all portions of 
the solid are altered in the same ratio by the strain. For 
we may suppose these volumes cut up into small cubes 
by systems of planes at right angles, so as to leave pieces 
over at the boundaries. These cubes will be changed 
into equal and similar parallelepipeds, and therefore a 
volume made up of any number of the cubes will be 
altered in*^ the same ratio as any one cube. Now any 
volume may be made up of cubes with an approximation 
which can be made as close as we like by taking the 
cubes 9mall enough. Hence the proposition follows. 

Now the cylinder standing on any diametral section 
of a sphere, and bounded by the tangent planes parallel 
to that section, is evidently of constant volume, whatever 
diametral plane be taken. Hence, in the ellipsoid! also, 
if we draw through every point of a diametral section a 
line parallel to the conjugate diameter, these lines will 
constitute a cylinder such that the volume of it enclosed 
by the two tangent planes parallel to the diametral sec- 
tion is constant, and therefore equal to 2iral)c, its value 
when the section is one of the principal planes. The 
volume of a cylinder being the product of its base and 
height, and the height of this one being the perpendicu- 
lar distance between the parallel tangent planes, that is, 
twice the perpendicular on either from the centre ; it 
follows that the perpendicular on a tangent plane, multi- 
plied by the area of the parallel diametral section, is 
equal to a constant, h. Hence if ot be the perpendicular 
on the tangent plane at p, the strained position of op ia 
along ot and equal in length to h : ot 



PROPERTIES OF HYPERBOLOID. 

We have, hitherto supposed j9, g, r to be of the same 
sign, which, ^f or reasons already mentioned, is the case in 
all actual strains. If, however, we wish to represent in 
this way, not the strained position of op, but the displace- 
taent of jpr, we must make the squared axes of our surface 
iaversely proportional to e, f, g,^^ principal elongations. 
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So long as these are of the same sign, the displacement 
maybe represented in the way just described; namely, 
we can construct an ellipsoid so that the displacement of 
any point p on it shall be a vector representing the area 
of section conjugate to op. But when one is of a sign 
different from the other two, we require other surfaces, 
which shall be now described. 

If we make a hyperbola rotate about its transverse 
axis aa\ we obtain a surface of two sheets, each sheet 
being generated by a branch of the hyperbola. This sur- 
face is called a hyperhohid of revolution of two sheets. 




By the same revolution the conjugate hyperbola gene- 
rates a surface of one sheet, the two branches changing 
places after a rotation through two right angles. This 
surface is called a hyperboloid of revolution of one sheet. 

Now let the whole figure be subjected to a uniform 
strain of any kind ; then the surfaces will no longer be 
surfaces of revolution. They are then called hyperboloids 
of one and two sheets respectively ; and in this particular 
relation are called conjugate. To every hyperboloid of 
one sheet there is a conjugate hyperboloid of two sheets, 
and vice versa. The properties of these more general 
hyperboloids may be derived from the particular case of 
the surfaces of revolution, just as those of the ellipsoid 
are derived from the sphere. 

Then, the asymptotes of the revolving hyperbola gene- 
rate a right cone, called the asymptotic cone, towards 
which the surface approaches indefinitely as it gets fur- 
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ther away from the centre. The strain will convert this 
cone into an obltqiie cone (a cone standing on a circle 
with the vertex not directly over the centre of the circle) 
which will still be asymptotic. The shape of this cone 
determines the shape of the two conjugate surfaces. 





Every central section of a hyperboloid of revolution is 
a conic ; an ellipse when only the one-sheeted surface is 
cut, a hyperbola when both of the conjugate surfaces are 
cut. Let the section be made by a plane through ok per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper. When the point q 
is brought by the rotation to the position p vertically 
above m, np^ = nm^ + mp\ or mp^ = ng^ — mn\ Now 






_^ori? ^ rni? oP _ on' /Zi* 
"" oa'* "" oP ' oa^ "~ oP \ob^ 



" \ _ nrrP on* 



Therefore — & + —p = 1, or the point p lies on an ellipse 

having ok for its semi-major axis, and a line oc perpen- 
dicular to the plane, of length equal to ob, for its semi- 
minor axis. In a precisely similar way it may be shewn 
that a central section of the two-sheeted surface is a 
hyperbola, whose conjugate hyperbola is the section of 
the conjugate surface by the same plane. 

Since after the strain an ellipse remains an ellipse 
and a hyperbola a hyperbola, it follows that a central 
section of any hyperboloid is a conic, is an ellipse wh^i 
only the one-sheeted surface is cut, and a hyperbola when 
both the conjugate surfaces are cut. 

12—2 
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Now take any point jp on a bypcrboloid of two sheets, 
and draw through the centre a plane oqc parallel to the 
tangent plane at jp; this will cut the conjugate hyperbo- 
loid in an ellipse. Let the whole figure receive a shear, 
by sliding over one another the planes parallel to the 
tangent plane at p, until op becomes perpendicular to 
them ; then elongate all lines parallel to the shorter axis 
oc of the ellipse until the ellipse becomes a circle. Then 
every section by a plane through op will be a hyperbola 
of which op is the transverse semi-axis, because it is per- 
pendicular to the tangent at p. Consequently the other 
axis is in' the plane of the circle and equal to its diameter; 
that is to say, all these hyperbolas have the same axes, 
and are therefore equal and similar. Hence the conju- 
gate surfaces have been converted, by this strain into 
surfaces of revolution. 

In this state of the figure it is clear (1) that the tan- 
gent planes at points on the section by obc are parallel to* 
op ; (2) that all sections parallel to obc are circles having 
their centres on op. Hence in general if p be any point 
on a hyperboloid of two sheets, and oqc a diametral plane 
parallel to the tangent plane at p, the tangent planes at 
all points of the section of the conjugate surface by oqc 
are parallel to op, and all sections parallel to oqr are 
similar and similarly situated ellipses having their centres 
on c^ If we draw through o a plane opr parallel to the 




tangent plane at any point g of the section oqr, this will 
eut the hyperboloid of two sheets in a hyperbola, the tan- 
gent plane at every point of which will be parallel to oj, 
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since any such point might be taken for the point p. 
Hence if we take any two conjugate diameters oq, or of 
the section oqr, the three lines op, oq^ or are such that 
the tangent plane at the extremity of each is parallel to 
the other two. These lines are called a set of conjugate 
diameters of either of the two surfaces; one of them 
always meets the hyperboloid of two sheets, and the 
other two meet the hyperboloid of one sheet. 

Now in the surface of revolution, any section through 
oa being a hyperbola whose semi-axes iare equal to oa and 

o6, we have — ^ "y^ ^^\ ^^ smce ^m = m» + wp , 

we have — s tt "- « = 1* Since each of these ratios 

OCT 00 • o<r 

is tinaltered by a homogeneous strain, the equatioii is 

equally true for any hyperboloid of two sheets, if now 

oa, oh, oc form a set of conjugate semi-diameters in the 

sense just explained. It may be shewn in the same way 

that in a hyperboloid of one sheet we should find 

om* mn? np^ ^ - 
oar 00 oc 

The two equations may also be written respectively 

a^ h^ <? - ' 
X, y, z being written for om, mn, np, as before. 

It follows immediately that any plane parallel to aob 
cuts the surfaces in two hyperbolae whose common centre 
is on 00, the asymptotes of all being parallel. 
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It shall now be proved that any homogeneous strain of 
a solid may be represented by means of a central quadric 
surface, namely, either an ellipsoid or a pair of conjugate 
liyperboloids, in the following manner. The displace* 
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ment of any point p of the surface, relative to its centre o, 
i¥ill be at right angles to the diametral section conjugate 
to op, and will contain as many centimeters of length as 
that section contains square centimeters of area. For this 
purpose it is necessary to shew that the hyperboloids have 
the same property which we proved true for the ellipsoid [ 
namely that if a section A and its conjugate diameter a 
be respectively projected upon a section B and its conju- 
gate diameter fi, by lines parallel to /3 and B respectively, 
the ratio of the projection of ^ to JJ is equal to the ratio 
of the projection of a to /S. We shall prove this first for 
surfaces of revolution, and then extend it to the other sur- 
faces by a homogeneous strain. 

When the central section is a hyperbola, we cannot 
properly speak of its area at all. In this case we shall 
suppose it to be replaced by an ellipse having the same 
axes ; so that in general, if the semi-axes of an ellipse or 
hyperbola are a, b, the area is always to be reckoned as 
'nab* 

Let the figure represent two conjugate hyperbolae, 
which, by revolving about the axis aa , are to generate a 
pair of conjugate hyperboloids of revolution. The diame- 
tral section conjugate to op 
is made by a plane through 
qq perpendicular to the 
paper. The semi-axes of 
this section are oq and a 
line oc perpendicular to the 
paper equsd in length to o& 
The projection of the section 
on ob is therefore ir.nq.oc, 
and its ratio to the area of 
the section obc is tt .nq.oc 

nq : ob = om : oa ; thus the projection of section oqc on 
ooc bears the same ratio to section obc that projection of 
i)p oaoa bears to ocu 

In the same way, the section conjugate to oq is mide 
by a plane through op perpendicular to the paper, and its 
" is to be reckoned as tt . op . oc. It follows at oncd 




TT.ob .oc=^nq : ob. But 



** area" 
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that its projection on the plane oac, namely 7r.0m.0c, 
bears the same ratio to section oac that nq bears to ob. 

Passing now to the case of hyperboloids not of revolu- 
tion, we have proved that any pair of conjugate surfaces 
may be altered by homogeneous strain into surfaces of 
revolution, so that any given diameter aa of the hyperbo- 
loid of two sheets becomes the axis of revolution. And 
since the ratios of parallel lengths and of parallel areas are 
unaltered by the strain, it follows that the property just 
proved for surfaces of revolution is true for all hyperbo- 
loids. 

This being so, let e, /, g be principal elongations of a 
homogeneous strain, and let a, 6, c be three lengths such 
that aije^h sjf^ o»Jg=^ 'Ji'rfg) • t. If any of the quan- 
tities e,f, g be negative, we must in this formula consider 
it replaced by its absolute value, li e,f, g are all of the 
same sign, construct an ellipsoid with semi-axes a, &, c ; 
but if one is of a sign diflfierent from that of the other two, 
construct a pair of conjugate hyperboloids with the same 
semi-axes, so that the axes whose elongations are of the 
same sign shall meet the one-sheeted surface, and the 
remaining axis the two-sheeted surface. The relation 
between x, y, z in the quadric surface or surfaces thus 
constructed, whether ellipsoid or hyperboloids, is 

'!r{e3?Jrfy'-{-gz')^±efg, 

as may be seen by comparing the values just given for 

s s 2 

a. h, c with the equation -a + T« + -s = + l- The surface 

^ . a c 

for which tt {ex* +fy^ +g^) = ^ is called the displacement- 

qvAidric. If e, fy g are all positive or all negative, the 

displacement-quadric is an ellipse; if two of them are 

positive and one negative, or if one is positive and two 

negative, it is ahyperboloid of two sheets; but in the latter 

case we must c%ll in the assistance of the conjugate surface 

in order to represent the strain. 

If then oa, 06, oc be semi-axes of the displacement- 
quadric, the displacement of the point a is ea which is 
9r6c, the area of the coojugate section ; and this displace- 
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ment is along oa, and therefore normal to the area of that 
section. When the displacement-quadric is a hyperboloid, 
elliptic and hyperbolic areas must be regarded as having 
diflPerent signs ; but which sign is to be attributed to each 
depends on the signs of e^f, g, and it will be found in fact 
that the elliptic area is always of the same sign as the pro- 
duct efg. 

Since the displacements of a, h, e are vectors Repre- 
senting the conjugate areas, it follows that the displace- 
ment of any points p on the displacement-quadric or its 
conjugate surface is a vector representing the area of 
section conjugate to op. For we have shewn that the 
components of that area, namely its projections on the 
principal planes, bear the same ratio to the principal areas 
ttJc, TTca, TToi, that the components of cp, namely its pro- 
jections on the axes, bear to those axes. Now if om be 

/VMIl 

the projection of op on oa, the displacement of m is 



m 



om 



X the displacement of a, that is, it is — x irhc. Gen- 



oa 



sequently the displacement of m is a vector fepresenting 
the projection on obc of the area conjugate to op. Now 
the displacement of p is the resultant of the displacements 
of its projections on the axes ; and therefore it represents 
the area which is the resultant of the three projections 
here considered, namely, the area of section conjugate 
to op. . 

The case of a point k lying on the asymptotic cone of 
the displacen^ent-quadric requires some explanation. In 
that case the length of the line drawn in the direction ok 
to meet the surface is in- 
finite, and the displace- 
ment of its end is infinite 
also. The conjugate sec- 
tion is made by a plane 
through ok touching the 
asymptotic cone, which 
cuts tne conjugate surface 
in two parallel straight 
Unes» Jn the case of sur* 
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faces of revolution it is clear that the distance between 
these lines is bV\ they lie on either side of o£ in a plane 
through it perpendicular to the paper. Thus the dis- 
placement of p (the infinitely distant point on oh) i? 
TT . 06 . op, perpendicular to ok in the plane of the paper. 
Hence the displacement of k is 7r.0b.0k in the same 
direction. And generally the displacement is tt . oA? multi- 
plied by half the breadth of the conjugate section. 

In any other case if ot be the perpendicular on the 
tangent plane at p, the displacement of p is parallel to ot 
and equal to irabc : ot. For the perpendicular on a 
tangent plane, multiplied by the area of the parallel .dia^ 
metral section, is constant, and therefore equal to irabc. 
This follows at once for surfaces of revolution from the cor- 
responding property of the hyperbola ; and it is extended 
to any hyperboloids by the consideration that all volumes 
are altered in the same ratio by a homogeneous strain. 
We shall write H for Trabe or efff : tt*, so that displace- 
ment of |)= if : ot. 



LINEAR FUNCTION OF X VECTOR. 

Just as in the case of a plane strain, the strained 
position of a vector or the displacement of its end is said 
to be a linear function of th« original vector when the 
strain is homogeneous. If the displacement of the end of 
p be denoted by 4>(p)f ^^^ strained position of it is p + ^(p) 
= (1 + ^) />. When the strain is pure, ^ is said to be a 
pure function. 

Let i, jy k be three unit-vectors at right angles to one 
another, and let 

^i =t ai + hj + g'k, 
4>k=gi-\'f'j + ck, 
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Then if p = an' + yj + zh, we shall have j>p = x^ + y^' 
+ z^k, so that the function of every vector can be ex- 
pressed in terms of these, and the strain is entirely spe- 
cified by means of the nine quantities a, 6, c, /, ff^ h, 
fy g\ h\ The equations just written down are sometimes 
conveniently abbreviated as follows : — 



^h <fe', # = ( a h g' )( 1, j, h\ or ^ 

K I f 

9 f c 



{a h g') 
K h f 

9 f 



and the form (a h ^ ) is also called a matrix. 

h' b f 

9 f ^ 



Thus 



every strain has a certain matrix belonging to it, which 
serves to define the strain by means of its displacement 
function. 

When the strain is pure, the scalar product of op and 
the displacement of |) is — H^ i{ p is a point on the dis- 
placement-quadric. If pq is 
the displacement of py the 
scalar product is 

op. pq cos opq; ' / ^-^ * 

but we know that 



pq^H : oty 




and 



op cos opq ^ — op cos pot = — oi, 



which proves the theorem. Hence if p is the step from 
the centre to a point on a quadric surface, 8p^p = — -ff, 
whence if is tt times the product of the semi-axes of the 
surface. 

The scalar product of two vectors is the negative sum 
of the products of their components along the axes. For 
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op COS poq is the projection of 
ep on og, which is the sum of 
the projections of on, nm, mp 
t)n oq. Let a?, y, z he the 
components of op, x^, y^, z^ 
those of oq, and r, ^i the 
lengths of op and oq. Then 
if oq makes angles a, yS, 7 with 
oX, Y", 0^, we must have 

cos a = iPj : r^, cos )3 = y^ : ^j, 

And op cos jjoj = on cos gfoX + wj? cos qoY + nm cos go-^' 

= a? cos a + y cos ^ + i5 cos 7 = ocx^ + yy^ + zz^ : r^. 

Therefore £fop . oj = — op . og cos poq = — (aw, + yy^ + ^i^J. 

Let p, a be two vectors from the centre to points on 
the displacement-quadric ; then Spj}^ = Sc^p. Since 
if>a is a vector at right angles to the 
section conjugate to o-, whose lei^h 
represents the area of that section, 
Sp^a- will be the volume of a cylinder 
standing on that section and having p 
for its axis. We have to shew that this 
volume is equal to that of a cylinder 
standing on the section <f>p and having a- for its axis. 
This proposition is obvious when the quadric is a sphere ; 





whence it follows for the ellipsoid by means of a homo- 
geneous strain. For a hyperboloid of revolution we may 
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deduce it from the property already proved for the hyper- 
bola, that the triangles ops^ orq are equal if op is con- 
jugate to oj and or to 08. For the section conjugate to 
op is TT . oc . oq if oc is the semi-diameter perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper ; and the volume of a cylinder 
standing on this with or for axis will be tt . oc . x twice 
triangle orq, which is equal to 7r . oc x twice triangle ops^ 
the volume of a cylinder standing on the section ocs 
with op for axis. From this the proposition follows by 
a homogeneous strain for all hyperboloids. 

Analysing this proposition to the expressions just 
given for 4>h i>j* ^^» ^® ^^7 shew that when the strain is 
pure /=/', ff = y, A = h\ For we have 

^i = ai + hj + (j'k, <f}j = h'i -f hj +JTc ; 

and therefore 

8i<f>j = — Ji\ Sj^ s= — fc. 

Thus a pure strain depends only on the six quantities 
a, b, €, /, g, hy whereas a strain not known to be pure is 
specified by nine quantities* 

We may now prove that 

Spif>p = 8{xi + yj + zlc) {x<f>i + y^ + z^h) 
= — {aa? + hfj^ + cz* + 2fyz + 2gzx + ikxy)^ 

80 that 

aj? + ly^ + 0-2* + 2fyz + ^gzx H- ^hxy = JET. 

This is the relation which holds good between ir, y, z for 
all points on the displacement-quadric. 



VARYING STRAIN. 



In a homogeneous strain, if we suppose one point of 
the body to be at rest, and draw any straight line through 
it^ the displacements of points on this line will be all in 
the same direction and proportional to the distance from 
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the fixed point. Hence the relative displacement of the 
two points at a vnit distance along this line will he equal 
to the rate of change of the displacement per unit distance 
as we go along the line. Let cr represent the displace- 
ment of any point, and let a be the step from a point j; 
to a point q. The symbol daC shall mean the change in 
a due to the step a ; it will therefore be the displacement 
of q relative to p. This is what we have previously 
denoted by ^a; so that we may now write 3^0* = ^7, 
where a is the displacement an4 <l> the displacement- 
function. 

It thus appears that the strain at any point of a body 
does not depend on the actual displacement, but on the 
variation of the displacement in the neighbourhood of the 

Eoint. When a body is subject to strain which is not 
omogeneous, we can find, for every point of the body, a 
homogeneous strain such that the rate of change of the 
displacement in every direction due to the homogeneous 
strain shall be the same as the rate of change of displace- 
ment in that direction in the actual condition of the body. 
This homogeneous strain is called the strain at the point. 
It varies, in general, from one point to another. 

Consider now a point p of the body, and draw a line 
pq through it, which shall be called a. As we start from 
p to go along pq, there is a certain rate of change of the 
displacement cr. Let da<r represent what the difference 
in displacement of q and p would be if this rate of change 
were uniform from p to q. That is to say, daO" is the dis- 
placement of q relative to p in the homogeneous strain 
which coincides with the actual strain at p. Hence if <f> 
is the displacement-function of this strain, daC = <^a ; 
where now daO- means the rate of change as we go in the 
direction a, multiplied by the length of a. For example, 
^^a^ is the same thing as we have called d^a ; so djO- = d^a, 
and d^.<T = 9,<r, because i, j, k are of unit length. 

Hence if the components of a are n, v, w, so that 

0- s= tii •\- vj + wJc, 
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ify = d^a = 9^tt . t + dyV . j + d^w . &, 
^A = 3,cr = 9,w . * + 9,t; . j + 9,w . ^, 

and consequently the matrix of the function (p is 

( a,tt, a.v, a.w ) 

3^w, d^v, d^w 
d^u, 3,v, 9,t(; 



J 



CHAPTER II. STRAIN-VELOCITIES. 



HOMOGENEOUS STRAIN-FLUX. 

We have already investigated all those velocity-systems 
which are consistent with rigidity, and shewn how to 
compound them together. It is probable, however, that 
no body in nature is ever rigid for so much as a second 
together. The most solid masonry is constantly transmit- 
ting vibrations which it receives from the earth's surface 
and from the air; these vibrations constitute minute 
changes of shape. Other minute changes of shape are due 
to the varying position of attracting bodies, such as the 
moon. The spins and twists, therefore, which we have 
investigated are to be regarded as ideal motions, to which 
certain natural niotions more or less closely approximate. 
The motions of fluids, however, such as water or air, are 
not even approximately consistent with rigidity, and to 
describe these we must consider some other velocity- 
systems. As before, we have to describe ideal motions, 
which can be dealt with by exact methods, but which only 
approximately represent the motions which actually take 
place. 

Imagine an elastic string, one end of which is fixed, 
while the other end moves uniformly along a straight line 
passing through the fixed end, so that the string is always 
stretched along the same line. If the strain is always 
homogeneous, the velocities of any two points on the 
string will at any moment be proportional to their dis- 
tances from the fixed end. 

Now consider an infinite plane surface, with air on one 
side of it ; and let those particles of air which lie along 
any straight Une perpencficular to the plane be moving 
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like the particles of the elastic string just considered; 
that is to say, let the velocity at every point be perpen- 
dicular to the plane and proportional to the distance from 
it. Let a similar motion take place on the other side of 
the plane, but in the opposite direction; that is, so that 
both motions are towards the plane, or both away from it. 
If the velocity at distance x from the plane is ex, and if 
we suppose the velocity of every particle to remain uniform 
for one second, then at the end of that second there will 
be produced a uniform elongation e perpendicular to the 
plane. For the moment, we may call this velocity-system 
a stretch perpendicular to the given plane. 

Take now three planes intersecting at right angles in 
a point 0, and combine together at every point of space 
the velocities due to stretches «,yj5r perpendicular to these 
three planes respectively. We shall then have a velocity- 
system such that if the velocity of every particle remaina^ 
uniform for one second, there will be produced a pure 
homogeneous strain of which e, /, g are the principal eloiH 
gations. 

Lastly, combine with this velocity-system a spin aboui 
some axis passing through the point o. The resultant 
velocity-system has then the following properties. 

1. The point o is at rest. , 

2. The velocities of all points lying in a straight line 
through o are parallel, and proportional to the distance 
from 0. 

3. If the velocity of every point be kept uniform for^ 
one second, there will be produced at the end of that 
second a homogeneous strain. 

Let a be the displacement at the end of one second of 
a particle whose position-vector from o as origin was origi- 
nally a, then <7 =» ^a, where ^ is the displacement-function 
of the homogeneous strain. Hence the equation to the 
uniform motion of this particle during the second is 

p = a + tj>x, 
Consequently at the time * = 0, the particle whose position- 
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•Vector is a has the velocity ^x The motion is therefore 
such that the velocity at every point is a linear function of 
the position-vector of the point Such a velocity-system 
may be called a homogeneous strainrflux. We may formally 
define it as follows ; 

Jj^ at any instant the velocity-system of a body he swch 
that by keeping the velocity of ea^h point uniform for one 
second we should produce a homogeneous strain <f>, then at 
that instant the body is said to have the hmnogeneous strain- 
flux ^. 

If we combine with this velocity-system a translation 
equal and opposite to the velocity of any point jp, the 
resultant will be a new homogeneous strain-flux with the 
point p for centre. For if we keep all velocities constant 
for a second, we shall produce a homogeneous strain 
together with a translation restoring p to its place ; that 
is, a homogeneous strain in which p is not moved. 

It is clear that the resultant of two homogeneous strain- 
fluxes is again a homogeneous strain-flux; but in this 
term we must include as special cases the motions con- 
sistent with rigidity. .A twist may>be regarded as a homo- 
geneous strain-flux whose centre o is infinitely distant ; in 
the still more special case of a spiny the centre is indeter- 
minate, being auy point whatever on the axis. 

The latter case is distinguished by the function ^ being 
a sk&w function. For let the spin co = j9i + 2/+ rhy then 
the velocity of any point whose position- vector is p will be 
Fwp. Consequently we have ^p = Vwp^ and therefore 

^ = Vm = + ^ — qk^ 
ifyj = VoDJ = — n +pk, 
^k^Vtok^+gi — jjj ; 

so that the matrix of ^ is 

( 0, +r, ^q) 
-n 0, +p 

+q> -i>, 

We may now separate any given homogeneous strain- 
c. 13 
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flux into the pure part of it and the spia For it is evident 
that 



(a, K g') 
9f ff 



h{ff+9M(f+n 

+ ( 0, i(A-A'), 



W-9)) 



Here the first of the matrices on the right hand belongs 
to a pure function, and the second to a spin, whose com- 
ponents are J (/—/'), i (fl^ — 9')> i (^ - h'). The resolution 
cannot be effected in any other way ; for to change the 
spin into any other (not about a parallel axis) we must 
combine a spin with it. The resultant of the pure strain- 
flux and of this spin reversed will be no longer a pure 
strain-flux. 



CmCULATIOK. 

Consider a plane curve joining two points p and q. 
Let a line be drawn through every point of the curve, per- 
pendicular to its plane, representing the component of 
velocity along the tangent to the 
curve at that point. All these lines 
will trace out a strip or riband 
standing on the curve. The area 
of this strip is called the circular- 
Hon along the. curve from p to g. 
When the resolved part of the 
velocity is in the direction from q to p^ it is to be drawn 
below the plane, and that part of the area is to be 
reckoned negative. Hence the circulations from pioq and 
from qiop are equal in magnitude but of opposite sign. 

The circulation may also be described as follows. 
Divide the length of the curve into small pieces, of which 
Sk is one. Let a be the velocity of some point included 
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in the piece S\ then — 8<rSk 'will be the resolved pajrt of 
this velocity along the curve, multipled by the length of 
SK. The sum — zSaSk of such quantities for all pieces of 
the curve may be made to approximate as near as we 
please to a quantity -^fStrdX by increasing the number 
and diminishing the length of the pieces. This quantity 
^-fScdK is called the circulation along the curve from 
ptoq. The second definition is equally applicable to a 
non-plane curve, on which we cannot draw a riband which 
shall represent the circulation by its area. 

If we suppose the point q to move along the curve pq 
with unit velocity, the rate of change of the circulation 
from ptoq will be the component along the tangent at q 
of the instantaneous velocity of the body at q. For if this 
component remained constant over a unit length of tbe 
curve, the change of circulation would be the component 
multiplied by the unit of length. Thus if 8 denote the 
length of the arc pq, and C the circulation from ptoq, 
3^0= V cos ^, where t; = velocity at y, and wangle it 
makes with the tangent to pq. 

In general, if a* be any vector which has a definite 
value at every point of space, the quantity ^f8<TdX is 
called the line-integral of a along the curve X ; so that we 
may say that the circulation is the line-integral of the 
velocity. 

If an area be divided into parts, the circulation round 
the whole area is equal to the sum of the circulations round 
the parts. The area abed, for example, is made up of abc 
and a<)d. The circulation round ahc is 
made up of that along ahc and that 
along ca. The circulation round axxL 
is made up of that along ac and that 
along cda. Now the circulation along 
ca is equal and opposite to that along oo, so that when we 
put the circulations round the parts together, these two 
portions destroy one another, and the sum is the circula- 
tion round abed. The same reasoning applies to any 
number of parts. It it clear that the proposition holds 
equally good, whether the areas are on a plane or on any 
other surface* 

13—2 
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We inay conveniently write (ah) for the circulation 
along ah. Thus {ahcd) = (ahca) + (acda). 

In a homogeneous strain-flux, the circulation round 
two closed curves is the same if one can be made to coin- 
cide with the other by a step of translation. For if the 
positions of two corresponding points diflfer by the constant 
vector a, then the velocities differ by the constant quantity 
<^a ; and the difference of the circulations is merely the 
length of ^a multiplied by the projection of the closed 
curve on a line parallel to ^a, which is of course zero. 

Since the circulation round a closed curve is thus un- 
altered by the same velocity being given to all its points, 
W3 may if we like reduce any one point to rest, without 
altering the circulation round any closed curve. 

The circulation round any two parallelograms of tlie 
same area is the same. We may change abdc into ahfe by 
adding a^e and subtracting bdf; and ^ j 
the circulation round these two tri- - * — ^ - ^ 
angles is the same. By repeating this 
process we may make one parallelo- 
gram into a translation of any other of — ^ ^ 

equal area. By equal area is of course 

implied that they are in the same or parallel planes. 

The circulation round any parallelogram is double of 
that round a triangle of half its area. 
Let 0, the middle point of ad, be brought ** * 

to rest. Then the circulation along ad 
is zero, and the velocities at correspond- 
ing points of ah and dc being equal and J^ 
opposite, the circulation along ab is equal 
to that along dc ; similarly that along bd is equal to that 
along ca. Thus (ab) + (bd) + (da) = (ad) + (dc) + {ca\ or 
the circulations round the triangles a6d, adc are equal, 
and therefore each half of the circulation round abdc. 

It follows that the circulation round any two triangles 
of the same area is the same. 

% 

Hence the drcidations round any two areas in the 
same or parallel planes are proportional to those areas. 
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For we may replace each of them by a polygon with short 
rectilineal sides, and these polygons may then be divided 
into small equal triangles. The areas will be nearly as 
the nurnbers\f these \iangles with a. approximaLa 
which can be made as close as we like by making the tri^ 
angles small enough. But the circulation round each 
polygon is the sum of the circulations round its compo- 
nent triangles ; therefore the two circulations are also as 
the numbers of the triangles approximately, and therefore 
as the two areas exactly. 

If a, /3 are the sides of a parallelogram, the circulation 
round it is S^jxi — &<^/8. Let a = aft, /8 = oc. Then the 
sum of the circulations along ai and 
dc is the diflference of those along ab 
and cd; which is the length of a multi- 
plied by the resolved part of 0)8 along 
it, or — SoL<j>0. Similarly the sum of 
the circulations along bd and ca is the 
difference of those along bd and ac^ which is seen in the 
same way to be S0(l>ou Hence the proposition. 

27ie circulation round any plane area is equal to twice 
the product of the area by the component of spin perpendi- 
evlar to it A unit area in the plane oXY is the square 
whose sides are i,j. Now <^i = ai H- hj+gk, <fo == A'i+ Jj-f/i?; 
therefore 8i(f>j — Sjcfn ^^h-^K, which is twice the compo- 
nent of spin round oZ. Now any plane whatever may be 
taken for the plane of oXY\ whence the proposition. 



STKAIN-FLUX NOT HOMOGENEOUS. 

In the case of a homogeneous strain-flux, if we take 
any point p of the body and draw a straight line^g^ through 
it, the velocities of points on this line, relative to p, will 
all be parallel and proportional to the distance from p 
along the line. Consequently the rate of change of the 
velocity, as we go along the line jpg, is constant. 

When the strain-flux is not homogeneous, this rate of 
change of the velocity will no longer in general be con- 
stant. But we may imagine a homogeneous strain-flux 
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which is such that the rate of change of velocity dne to 
it, in any direction, is the same as the rate of change at p 
when we are moving in that direction in the actual con- 
dition of the body. This homogeneous strain-flux will 
then be called the strain-flux at p. It will in general vary 
from one point of the body to another. 

In order that there may be a strain-flux at j> at all, it 
is necessary that the velocity should change gradually as 
we pass through p in any direction. That is to say, there 
must be a rate of change up to p, and a rate of change on 
from p, and these must be equal When this is the case, 
the entire strain-flux of ihe body may be said to be ele- 
mentally homogeneouSy or homogeneous in its smallest parts. 
Any small portion of the body moves with an approxi- 
mately homogeneous strain-flux, and the approximation 
may be made as close as we like by taking the portion 
small enough. But if one portion of the body is sliding 
over another portion with finite velocity, this is not the 
case. In crossing the common surface of the two portions^ 
we should find a sudden jump in the velocity. Such dis- 
continuities have to be separately considered. 

Let now a be any vector drawn through the point p ; 
and let datr, as before, mean the change that would be pro- 
duced in a- by passing from one end of a to the other, if 
the rate of change per unit length remained uniformly 
what it actually is at p. Then the strain-flux at p has a 
velocity-function ^ such that daO- = <^a. If therefore 

ff = ui-\-vj-^ why 

the matrix of ^ is 

djtA djo d^w 
djiA djo d^w 
Consequently the spin a> is 

It follows from this formula that if two velocity-systems 
are compounded together, the spin at any point in the 
resultant motion is the resultant of the two spins in the 
component motions. 
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LINES 01^ FLOW AND VORTEX-LINES* 

At every instant a moving body (to fix the ideas, con- 
sider a mass of water) has a certain velocity-system, i.e. 
every point in the body has a certain velocity <r. A curve 
such that its tangent at every point is in the direction of 
the velocity of that point is called a line of flow. It is 
clear that a line of flow can be drawn through any point 
of the body, so that at every instant there is a system of 
lines of flow. If the body has a motion of translation, the 
lines of flow are straight lines in the direction of the 
translation. K it rotates about an axis, the lines of flow 
are circles round the axis. If fluid diverges in all direc- 
tions from a point, the lines of flow are straight lines 
through that point. 

It is important to distinguish a line of flow from the 
actual path of a particle of the body. A line of flow 
relates to the state of motion at a given instant, and in 
general the system of lines of flow changes as the motion 
goes on. Thus while the path of a particle touches at 
every instant the instantaneous line of flow which passes 
through the particle, it does not in general coincide with 
any line of flow. The particular case in which the system 
of lines of flow does not alter, and in which, therefore, 
each of them is actually the path of a stream of particles, 
is called steady motion. In that case, the lines of flow 
are called stream-lines. 

Thus, if a rigid body move about a fixed point, we 
know that its velocity-system at every instant is that of a 
spin about some axis through the fixed point, and conse- 
quently the lines of flow are circles about that axis. But 
in general the axis changes as the motion goies on, and the 
pafli of a particle of the body is not any of these circles. 

If we take a small closed curve, and draw lines of flow 
through all points on it, the tubular surface traced out 
by these lines is called a tube of flow. In the case of 
steady motion all tubes of flow are permanent, and the 
portion of the body which is inside such a tube does not 
come but of it. 
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In general, a body has also at every instant a certain 
spin-system; i.e. at every point of the body there is a 
certain spin <o. In fact^ if the straiii-flux is elementally 
homogeneous, there is at every point a homogeneous strain*^ 
flux which is the resultant of a pure strain-flux and a 
spin fi>. 

A curve such that its tangent at every point is in the 
direction of the spin at that point is called a vorteahline. 
If we draw vortex-lines through all the points of a small 
closed curve, we shall form a tubular surface which may 
be called a ttthe of spin; the part of the body inside the 
tube is called a vortex-filament. In the cases of fluid mo- 
tion which occur most often in practice, there is a finite 
number of vortex-filaments in different parts of the fluids 
but the remaining parts have no spin. 



CIRCULATION IN NON-HOMOGENEOUS STRAIN-FLUX. 

If we consider any small area 8a, which may be taken 
to be approximately plane, the strain-flux in its neighbour- 
hood is approximately homogeneous ; and if a> be the spin 
at a point inside of the area, the circulation round the area 
will be approximately equal to its magnitude multiplied 
by twice the component of spin perpendicular to it; that 
is, it will be approximately — 28(oh%y where Sa is regarded 
as a vector representing the area, and therefore perpen- 
dicular to it. This approximation is closer, the smaller 
the area is taken. 

Now let ahcd be any closed contour, whether plane or 
not, and let us suppose it to be covered by a cap, as ciec, 
so that the contour is the boundary of 
a certain area on the surface of this cap. 
If this area be divided into a great 
number of very small pieces, as/, each 
of these may be taken to be approxi- ® v.— — ^ 
mately plane. And the circulation round 
ahcd will be the sum of the circulations round all the small 
pieces. Thus it will be approximately equal to — i%S<a^^ 
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where 8a is one of the small pieces, and <o the spin at 
some point within it. The approximation may be made 
as close as we like by taking the pieces small enough, and 
therefore the circulation is exactly equal to the integral 
— 2JSa)SQL If Sk be a small piece of the contour abed, we 
know that the circulation is also equal to ^ jSadX;^ and 
consequently we have 2J8(odoi ^JSadX. 

In general, if g> is any vector having a definite value 
at every point of space, the integral —JScoday taken over 
any area, plane or curved, is called the surface-integral of 
the vector over that area. We may therefore state our 
proposition thus : the line-integral of the velocity round 
any contour is equal to twice the surface-integral of the 
spin over any cap covering the contour. 

Let us now draw another cap, agc^ covering the con- 
tour. Then the surface-integral of the spin 
over age must be equal to that over a^c, 
because each is half the line-integral of 
velocity round abed. But in one case the 
vectors representing small pieces of area 
will all be drawn inwards^ and in the other 
(mtvfards. If then we suppose them all 
to be drawn outwards, the surface-integral 
over the entire closed surface a£cg will be zero. It is in 
fact obvious that if we divide the area of any closed sur- 
face into small pieces, and suppose each of these to be 
gone round in a counter-clockwise direction, as viewed 
from outside, the sum of all their circulations will be zero, 
since each boundary line is traversed twice, in opposite 
directions. 

We learn, therefore, that the surface-integral of the 
spin over any closed surface is zero. The closed surface 
may be that of a body having no holes through it, as in 
the figure, or it may be that of a body with any number 
of holes through it ; for example, the surface of an anchor- 
ring, or of a solid figure-of-eight. 

Let us now apply this proposition to a portion of a 
tvihe of spin, cut off at a and b by surfaces of any form. 
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This closed surface consists of the two ends 
at a and b, and of the tubular portion 
between them. At every point of the 
tubular portion the axis of spin is tangent 
to the vortex line through that point, 
which lies entirely in the surface ; conse- 
quently it has no component normal to the 
surface. Therefore the tubular portion of 
the surface contributes nothing to the 
surface-integral. It follows that the sum of the surface- 
integrals over the two ends is zero. Now the surface- 
integral over either end is half the circulation round its 
boundary ; but since the lines representing pieces of area 
are to be drawn outwards in both cases, these boundaries 
must be gone round in opposite directions. Since then, 
when they are traversed in opposite directions the circu- 
lations are equal and opposite in sign, it follows that when 
they are traversed in the same direction the circulations 
are the same. Or, the drcidation is the same round any 
two sections of a tube of spin. 

When the tube is small, the spin at any part of it is 
inversely proportioTud to the area of normal section. For 
then the surface-integral over the section is approximately 
equal to the spin at any point of it multiplied by the area 
of the section ; and we have seen that this surface-integral 
is constant. Hence a vortex-filament rotates faster in pro- 
portion as it gets thinner- 

This shews us also that a vortex-filament cannot come 
to an end within the fluid, but must either return into 
itself, each vortex-line forming a closed curve, as in the 
case of a smoke-ring, or else end at the surface of the 
fluid, where the velocity no longer changes continuously ; 
and consequently our previous reasoning does not apply. 
Such a vortex-filament may be formed by drawing the 
bowl of a teaspoon, half immersed, across the surface of a 
cup of tea; the filament goes round the edge of the sub- 
merged half of the bowl, and the two ends of it may be 
seen rotating as eddies on the surface. 
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IBROTATIONAL MOTION. 



LJ 



If it is possible to cover a contour by a cap such that 
there is no spin at any point of it, the circulation round 
the contour \nll be zero, since it is equal 
to twice the surface-integral of the spin, — 3L 

taken over the cap. Let y and q be two ^ ^ 
points on such a contour paqb, then the 
circulation from ^^ to 9 is the same along 
paq as along pbq. For 

(paq) + iqhp) = , or (paq) » (pbq). 

Therefore 

Of two paths going from p to q, if it is possible to move 
one into coincidence with the other without crossing any 
vortex'line, the circulation along them is the same. 

Where there is no spin, the motion is called irro^ 
tationaL If there is no spin anywhere, so that the motion 
is irrotational throughout all space, the circulation from one 
point to another is independent of the path along which it 
is reckoned. Let a point be taken arbitrarily, then for 
every point p in the body there is a certain definite quan- 
tity, namely, the circulation along any path from to p. 
This is called the velocity-potential at p. If p be moved 
about so as to keep its velocity-potential constant, it will 
trace out a surface which is called an equipotential surface. 
It is clear that we may draw an equipotential surface 
through every point of space, and in this way we shall 
have a system of equipotential surfaces. There is no cir- 
culation along any Une drawn on an equipotential surface ; 
because the circulation from one point to another is equal 
to the difference of their velocity-potentials. (Circulation 
from^ to J = circ. from oio q — circ. from to p.) 

Suppose, for example, that a body has a motion of 
translation. Then a plane perpendicular to the direction 
of motion will be an equipotential surface ; for there is no 
component of velocity along any line in such a plane, and 
therefore the circulation along that line is zero. If we 
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choose any point in this plane for the point o, the velocity- 
potential for all points in the plane will be zero ; and for 
all other points will be proportional to the distance from 
this plane, being positive on the side towards which the 
body is moving, and negative on the other side. 



EQUIPOTENTIAL SUEFACES. 

In general, the equipotential surfaces are perpendicvlar 
to the lines of flow. We have alreqdy seen that if we 
suppose the velocity of every point of the body to be 
marked down at that point, so as to constitute a per- 
manent diagram pf the state of motion of the body at 
a given instant, then the rate of change of the circulation 
from to p, when p moves in the diagram with unit 
velocity, is the component along the tangent to the path 
of p of the instantaneous velocity at the point p. Hence 
if we now use P to denote the velocity-potential at pr 
viz. the circulation from o to p, we shall have d,P = v cos ft 
where v is the magnitude of the instantaneous velocity at 
p, and the angle it makes with the direction of s. Now 
those directions which lie in the equipotential surface 
through p are such that there is no change of potential 
when p moves along them, or 3,P = 0. Hence either t; « 
or cos ^ = ; that is, if there is any velocity, it is perpen- 
dicular to the equipotential surface. 

If the motion of j) is along a line of flow, cos tf-l» 
and 3^ = t;; that is to say, the velocity at any point is the 
rate of change of potential per unit of length along a line 
of flow. Hence if we take two equipotential surfaces very 
near to one another, the velocity at various points on one 
of these surfaces will be inversely proportional to the 
distance between them, with an approximation which is 
closer the nearer the surfaces are taken to one another. 
For the difference of velocity-potential between a point 
on one and a point on the other is constant ; and the rate of 
change of F per unit of length is inversely proportional to 
the distance required to produce a given change in P. 
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Hence if we draw surfaces correspoiidmg to the values 
0.1, 2,... of the velocity-potential, this system of surfaces 
will constitute a sort of diagram of the state of motion of 
the body. The velocity is everywhere at right angles 
to the equipotential surfaces, and where these are close 
together the velocity is large, wh^re th^y are far apart 
it is smalL 



MOTION PABTLY lEBOTATIONAL. 

Suppose that in a mass of fluid there is a single vortex- 
ring of any form (i.e. a vortex-filament returuing into 
itself), but that there is no rotation in any other part 
of the fluid. Consider a closed curve which is once linked 
with the ring, such as abc. The circulation round such 
a curve is equal to the circulation round a section of the 
vortex-filament, which we know to be the same for all 
sections ; for the curve can be moved until it coincides 
with the section without crossing any vortex-line. Let 
the circulation round ahc be called (7, 

We will now consider the circulation from a point 
to a point p. Let the circulation along a path which 
goes from o to ^ entirely outside the vortex-ring be called 
(op). A path like oxp^ which goes through the ring, can 
be altered, without crossing any vortex-line, into the 
form orsrp, in which it is made up of a path orrp outside 
the ring, and a path rsr' 
linked with the ring. Hence 
the circulation along oxp is 
made up of the circulations 
along these two paths, or it 
is {op) + G. A path such as 
oyp, which is twice linked 
with the ring, may be altered 
into a path going outside the 
ring together with two such 
closed paths as r^r', and conse- 
-quently the circulatipn along 
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it is (op) +2 (7. And generally, tbe circulation along a 
path which is m times linked with the ring, the same 
way round as r«/, will be [op) + m<7. If it is linked with 
the ring by going the other way round it, the circulation 
will be {op) — mC 

. Thus the circulation from o io p has not, as in the 
case of irrotational motion, a single definite value inde- 
pendent of the path pursued, but an infinite number of 
values included in the formula {op) H- m(7, where m is an 
integer number positive or negative. We may still speak 
of the velocity-potential at j>, but it is now a many-vaiued 
function of the position p. We may compare it with the 
angle which has a given tangent ; if 5 be one value of 
the angle, there is an infinite number of other values, 
included in the formula + mnr, where m is an integer 
positive or negative. 

If there are any number of vortex-rings, and the circu- 
lations round paths linked once with them are respectively 
OjO, ..., then the circulation along a path from o toj> 
linked m^ times with the first, m^ times with the second, 
etc., is (op) H- WjCj + m,(7, H-... 

In such cases we may still find equipotential surfaces. 
The equipotential surfaces through a point p contains 
all those points j which can be got at from jo by a path 
along which the circulation is zero. Then the system 
of values of the velocity-potential at p is the same as the 
system of values of the velocity-potential at q. 

Every equipotential surface meets every section of eack 
vortex-ficament, and breaks off there. Thus if there is 
only one vortex-filament^ the equi- 
potential surfaces partially consist of 
caps, covering the contour of the 
ring, as indicated in this figure. They 
must of course break, off at the sur- 
face of the filament, because there is 
no velocity-potential inside the re- 
gion where the motion is rotational. We say they par- 
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tidily consist of such caps, because some of them may be 
in separate portions. When there are two or more vortex- 
rings, they may be joined by equi- _x=:b. 
potential surfaces, as in this figure ; j^^ir===^^^^^ 
or an equipotential surface may [[ jf^^^^^ ^^^^n^^j 
consist of caps covering different ll // (f // 
rings, together with detached closed \^^=======:^::ql^^^ 

portions. The proof of this pro- ^«>^ 

position is very simple. Consider any section of a vortex- 
filament, and a point p on the boundary of the section. 
Choosing a single value P of the velocity-potential at 
p, let this vary continuously as p moves round the 
boundary of the section. Then it will gradually increase 
from P to P+ C, where G is the circulation round the 
filament. Consequently every possible value of the ve- 
locity-potential will be represented on the boundary, and 
therefore every equipotential surface will meet it. 

We may restore a one-valued velocity-potential by 
drawing caps to cover all the vortex-rings, and then 
defining the potential at p to be the circulation from o 
to p along a path which does not cross any of these caps. 
The caps are then called diaphragms. On the two sides 
of a diaphragm covering a vortex-ring the circulation 
round whose section is C, the velocity-potential will differ 
by a Thus in crossing the diaphragm we should find 
a sudden jump in the velocity-potential. When a vortex- 
ring has two ends in the surface of the fluid, we must 
join these ends by any line in the surface, and then draw 
a cap covering the contour thu^f formed. 



EXPANSION. 



In general, the volume occupied by a finite portion of 
the moving body will increase or diminish in consequence 
of its motion. We proceed now to find, in the case of a 
homogeneous strain-flux, the rate of increase of a unit of 
volume of the body. 
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For the- unit of volume we take the cube, three of 
whose sides are t, j, k. Let ol, 
om, on be unit lengths measured 
on the axes oX, oT, oZ. Then 
we shall have 

velocity of I =<l)i = ai-\-hj+^k^ 

m = (f>j=h'i+ bj^ fk, 

n=:^k= gi -^f'j+ ck. 

And in consequence of these 
velocities the cube olmn will 
change itself into a parallel- 
epiped whose sides will be the new positions of ol, om, on. 
Now considering first the motion of I, we see that the 
volume of the cube will not be altered by any component 
of velocity parallel to the plane omn; because parallel- 
epipeds standing on the same base and between parallel 
planes are of equal volume. Hence the only part of the 
motion of I which can produce change of volume is the 
component of its velocity parallel to ol, which is a. And 
it is clear that the rate of change of volume due to this 
motion is precisely the velocity of I along ol, since the area 
omn is unity. Similarly the rate of change of volume 
due to the motion of m is b, and that due to the motion 
of n is c. As these three changes take place simultane- 
ously, the whole rate of change of the volume is a + b + c. 
Volume is poured into the cube, as it were, through three 
faces of it, and so the whole change of volume is the sum 
of the changes due to the three faces. The quantity 
a + b + c 18 called the expansion. 

K we consider any other volume, containing V units, 
the rate of increase of that volume will be F(a + 6 + c). 

When the strain-flux is not bomogeneous, we must 
divide the volume of the fluid into very small parts, one 
of which shall be called iV, Throughout this part the 
strain-flux is approximately homogeneous, and the ex- 
pansion is d^u 4- dyV -h d^w, if the velocity a* = wi H- v; + wk. 
Hence the rate of increase of hV is approximately 
i^^u + dyV-Yd^w) hV, and consequently the rate of increase 
of the whole volume considered is S'(9a;W + 8|,v + 9.w) 87, 
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with an approximation which is closer the smaller the 
parts S Fare taken. Hence this rate of increase is exactly 
equal to the integral J{dgU + dyV + d^w)dV, since this also 
is represented by the same sum with au approximation 
which is closer the smaller the parts o V are taken. 

We shall write E for the quantity 3^m + d^v + d^w, so 
that the rate of increase of a volume V is jEdV. Of 
course, if the expansion -E? is a negative quantity at any 
point, the volume of the moving body is diminishing at 
that point. 

From the value just found for the expansion it follows 
that if two velocity-systems are compounded together, the 
expansion at any point in the resultant system is the sum 
of the expansions at that point in the component systems. 

The rate of increase of a finite volume of the fluid may 
also be calculated in another way. Gousider a portion Sx 
of the surface of that finite volume, so small that it may 
he regarded as approximately flat. Then if the fluid is 
flowing out of the volume at that part, there will be a rate 
of increase of volume equal to the magnitude of Sol multi- 
pUed by the component of the velocity c perpendicular to 
it ; that is, equal to — ScrSoi. And this will be negative if 
the fluid is flowing into the volume. The whole rate of 
change of the volume will be the sum of the rates of 
change due to all the small parts of the surface, and is 
therefore equal to the integral —JSada. Hence we have 

-JSadoL^JEdV, 

or, the surface-integral of the velocity is equal to the volume- 
integral of the expansion. 

The scaler quantity E is derived from the vector cr, 
= ui + vj + wh by the equation E= d^u + dyV + d^w. If any 
vector be distributed over space so as to vary continuously 
from point to point, like cr, we might in the same way 
deduce a scalar quantity E from it. Prof. Clerk Maxwell 
calls the quantity — E the convergence of cr. We might 
perhaps therefore call E itself the divergence of c. In 
this language we have proved that the surface-integral of 

C. U 
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any vector is equal to the volume-integral of its diver* 
gence. 

We have seen that the surface-integral of the spin 
over any closed surface is zero ; the theorem just proved 
shews therefore that the volume-integral of its divergence 
over any region is zero. Since the region may be taken 
as small as we like, it follows that the spin has no diver* 
gence anywhere. We may in fact easily verify that if 

2q = dgiA — djjo, 
2r = d„v — dyU, 
then d„p + d^q + d,r = 0. 



CASE OF NO EXPANSION. 

The motion of the fluid is in the direction in which 
the velocity-potential increases. Hence if the velocity- 
potential is a minimum at any point, i.e. if it increases in 
all directions as we move away from the point, the motion 
is away from the point in all directions, and therefore 
there is positive expansion. Similarly, if the velocity- 
potential is a mxiodmum at any point, so that it increases 
in ail directions as we go towards the point, then the 
motion is towards the point in all directions, and there is 
compression, or negative expansion. 

If there is no ex{)ansion, positive or negative, within 
the region bounded by a closed surface, the greatest and 
least values of the velocity-potential in that region must 
be on the surface.. For since there is no expansion, 
there cannot be a maximum or minimum value inside the 
region. 

If therefore the velocity-potential is constant all over 
the surface, it must be constant throughout the enclosed 
region, since the greatest and least values of it are now 
equal In particular, if it is zero all over the surface, it 
must be zero throughout the enclosed region* 
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Suppose that the Value of tte velocity-potential is 
given at every point of a closed surface, and that there is 
no expansion and no spin anywhere inside the enclosed 
region. Then we can prove that only one velocity-system 
(or only one distribution of velocity-potential) is possible 
within the region. It is not proved as yet that any 
motion is possible with the given distribution of potential 
over the surface, and with no expansion and no spin inside ; 
but we can shew that there cannot be two such motions. 

For suppose that P is a velocity-potential having the 
given value at the surface of the region, and such that it 
gives rise to'^no expansion anywhere inside. Let also Q 
be a velocity-potential, satisfying the same conditions. 
Then P — Q is a velocity-potential having the value zero 
all over the surface, and giving rise to no expansion inside. 
Therefore P— Q is zero throughout the enclosed region, or 
Q is the same velocity-potential as P. 

If the velocity <r at any point has the components 
tt> V, Wy so that cr = ui + v; H- wh, then we know that 
u = 9a.P, V = 9yP, w = 3,P. Moreover the expansion E is 
equal to djti + dyV + d^Wy and therefore to 

or, as it IS conveniently written, (3/ + d^ -f 9,*) P. We 
have therefore proved that there can be only one solution 
of this problem : given the value of a function P all over 
a closed surface, to find its value at all points of the in« 
eluded region so that it may satisfy the condition 

We have liot proved that there is any solution of the 
problem. That it should be applicable to the motion we 
have considered it is clearly necessary that P should vary 
continuously from point to point of the closed surface. 

We may now extend this theorem. Instead of sup- 
posing that there is no spin and no expansion within the 
region, let us suppose the spin (confined to separate vortex- 
rings) and the expansion to be known at every point 
throughout the region ; and let us consider the problem, 
having given the value of the velocity-potential at eveiy 

14—2 
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point of the sutface, and the expansion and spin at every 
point of the enclosed region, to find the motion inside the 
region. We can prove, as before, that there is only one 
solution of it 

For let a- be the velocity at any point satisfying the 
conditions of the problem ; and let also rbe a velocity satis- 
fying the same conditions. Then <r — t will be a velocity 
giving no expansion and no spin within the given region, 
and a constant value to the velocity-potential all over the 
boundary. Hence the motion, whose velocity-system con- 
sists of the velocity <r — t at every point, is one in which 
the velocity-potential is constant throughout the region; 
that is, it is no motion at all. Hence <r = t everywhere, 
or the velocity-system a is identical with the velocity- 
system T. 

Suppose now that the closed surface expands in- 
definitely in all directions, and that the velocity-potential 
is zero for all points on it. Then we arrive at this con- 
clusion : when the expansion and the spin are given at 
every point of space, and when the velocity-potential (and, 
therefore, also the velocity) approaches to the limiting 
value zero as we go away to an infinite distance in all 
directions, there is only one velocity-system possible. We 
shall now proceed to find this velocity-system, from the 
given expansion and spin, by describing certain ideal 
motions, out of which all continuous velocity-systems may 
be built up. 

SQUIRTS. 

Suppo'se that the lines of flow are straight lines 
diverging from a fixed point, so that the fluid \s every- 
where streaming away from this point ; that there is no 
spin anywhere, and no expansion except at the fixed point. 
We propose to investigate this state of motion. 

Because there is no spin anywhere, there is a velocity- 
potential P, and the equipotential surfaces cut the lines 
of flow at right angles. Since the lines of flow are 
straight lines passing through a fixed point 8, the equi-* 
potential surfaces must be spheres having that point for 
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c^ntfe. If we take two of these very near to one another, 
the normal distance between them is everywhere the 
same ; but we have shewn that the velocity, at diflferent 
points of an equipotential surface, is inversely propor- 
tional to the normal distance of a contiguous surface. 
Hence it follows that the velocities are egual at equal dis^ 
tancesfrom 8» ^ 

The tubes of flow are cones having s, for vertex. Let 
$dc be such a cone, and let it be cut at ab and cd by 
spheres having their centres at «. 

The figure sah is similar to the -g -—A 

figure scd ; hence the areas ab and ^- ^ — j — ^, 

cd are to one another as sa^ to 5c*. 

The area ah divided by sa* is called the solid angle of the 
cone at s. It is a spherical measure of the solid angle, 
just as the arc of a concentric circle, divided by the radius 
of that circle, is the citc»ilar measure of a plane angle. 

Now the rate of increase of the volume abdc is equal 
to the surface-integral of the velocity over its boundary. 
This boundary consists partly of the side of the cone and 
partly of the spherical ends ab and cd. The side of the 
cone can contribute nothing to the surface-integral, be- 
cause at every point of it the direction of the velocity 
is in the surface, and consequetitly there is no com- 
ponent normal to the surface. The spherical surface oi, 
being everywhere perpendicular to the velocity, which is 
constant all over it, supplies a portion of the surface- 
integral, which is simply the product of the at-ea ab by 
the velocity at any point of it, say a. Similarly the sur- 
face-integral due to cd is the product of the area cd by the 
reversed velocity at c. But since there is no expansion, 
these two must be equal and opposite in sign ; therefore 
velocity at a x areaao = velocity at c x area cd\ or, which 
is the same thing, 

velocity at a x 5a* = velocity at c x sc^. 

Or, we may say that the rate at which the fluid flows 
across ab, is the area ab multiplied by the velocity at a, 
and that if there is no expansion, the fluid must flow across 
cd at the same rate* * 
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We learn thus, that in the motion considered, the 
velocity is inversely as the square of the distance from 5. 
Let V be the magnitude of the velocity at distance r, then 
vr^ is a constant, which we shall call fi. The circulation 
along a straight line sab from a to 6 is then 
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and hence if we make the velocity-potential zero at an 

infinite distance its value at distance r will be — ^ . 

r 

The rate of increase of any sphere of radius r, having 
its centre at 8, is equal to the velocity at any point of its 
surface multiplied by the whole surface of the sphere. 
Now the surface of a sphere is 47rr*, and therefore the 
rate of increase is 4^r^v, which is iiirfi. We should have 
expected this to be a constant, because there is no expan- 
sion in the space between two such spherical surfaces. 

At the point s itself, the velocity-potential, the velocity, 
lind the expansion, are all infinite, and we have no means 
of conceiving such a state of motion. To avoid this, we may 
imagine a very small sphere to be drawn round the point 
5, and the motion inside of this sphere to be replaced by a 
homogeneous strain-flux with the point s at rest, and the 
same velocity as in the original motion at all points on 
the surface of this sphere. The velocity will then vary 
continuously, and the motion will be conceivable at every 
point. Let E be the expansion of the homogeneous strain-* 
ftux, V the volume of the small sphere, then EV =■ ^irfi. 

The point s is called a source of strength /i when the 
fluid streams out in all directions ; when fi is negative^ so 
that the fluid streams inwards, it is called a sink. The 
whole velocity-system here described may be called a 
squirt 

WHIRLS. 

Suppose next that the lines of flow are circles having 
their centres on a fixed axis, and their planes perpen- 
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dicular to it, and that there is no spin except at the axis, 
and no expansion anywhere. Then the equipotential sur- 
faces must be planes passing through the axis, and the 
velocity, being inversely proportional to the distance be- 
tween two contiguous equipotential surfaces, must, for 
points on the same plane, be inversely proportional to the 
perpendicular distance from the axis. The condition that 
there shall be no expansion requires the velocity to be 
constant all round a circular line of flow. If the velocity 
at distance r from the axis be \ : r, where \ is a constant, 
the circulation round any line of flow will be the length 
of it, iirr, multiplied by the velocity \ : r ; that is, it will 
be 27r\. The motion at the axis is inconceivable, as the 
velocity and the spin are infinite ; but we may avoid this 
diflSculty by drawing a verj^^ small cylinder round the axis, 
and supposing this to rotate about the axis as a rigid 
body, so that the points on its surface have the same 
velocity as in the original motion. This cylinder may 
then be regarded as an infinitely long straight vortex- 
filament, the circulation round any section of which is 27rX. 

If we suppose a region of space to be marked out by a 
surface like the surface of a ring, and the axis to pass 




through the hole of this ring, but not into the region 
itself; then there will be no spin at any part of the 
region, and yet the fluid will flow continually round it. 
This explains how it is possible for fluid to flow con- 
tinually round a re-entering channel, without ever having 
any motion of rotation. It is then possible to draw a 
closed curve within the region, which cannot be shrunk 
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np into a point without passing out of the region. When- 
ever this is the case, it does not follow from there being 
no spin within the region, that the circulation round such 
a curve is zero; for it may, as in this case, embrace a 
yortex line lying outside of the region, 

VORTICES. 

We shall next investigate the motion in which ther^ 
is no spin except at a certain closed curve, and in which 
the velocity-potential is proportional to the solid angle 
subtended by this closed curve 
at any point. By this we mean 
that from a point p lines are 
to be drawn to all points of 
the contour, forming a cone, 
and that this cone is to be cut 
by a sphere having its centre 
at p. The area which the cone 
marks off on the sphere, divided 
by the radius of the sphere, is 
the solid angle il subtended at 

p by the contour. Then the velocity-potential at ^ is vQ 
where v is constant. 

If we move the point p round the path pqr, the solid 
angle will diminish until it vanishes at some position near 
q. If we suppose a straight line passing through p to 
generate the cone, by moving round tlje contour in a 
definite direction, indicated by the arrows, the area on 
the spherical surface will be gone round in a definite way, 
by the intersection of the sphere with this moving line. 
We must then suppose the area on the left of the tracing 
point to be positive, and that on the right negative, 
p. 8. After the solid angle has acquired the value zero 
at q, it will change sign ; and if we move our point on to 
r, the spherical area inside the cone must be reckoned 
negative. If we move on from r to p, passing through 
the contour, the area inside the cone at r will change con- 
tinuously into the area outside the cone at p ; and this is 
to be reckoned negative. Hence by going round a closed 
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path which emhraces the contour, we have continuously 
changed the solid angle XI into il — 4t7r. Hence the 
velocity-potential has by the same closed path been 
dinninished by 47^^, because it is changed from vD, to 
V (Q — 47r). It follows that the circulation round any 
path which embraces the contour is 4iTrv, if the path go 
round in the direction rqpr. 

If therefore we consider a piece of the contour so 
short as to be approximately straight, the motion in its 
immediate neighbourhood will be like that round the axis 
of a whirl for which \^2v. As in that case, we may 
draw a small tubular surface enclosing the contour, and 
substitute for the actual inotipn inside of it that of a 
small vortex-filament; so that any small length of this 
filament rotates like a cylinder about its axis. In this 
^way we may make the velocity vary continuously, yet so 
that the motion is everywhere conceivable. 

If we suppose the contour to be covered by a cap, and 
that the area of this cap is divided into a number of small 
areas, then the solid . angle subtended by the contour at 
any point is the sum of the solid angles subtended at that 
point by all the small areas. Consequently the velocity- 
system just described, which may be called a vortex, is the 
resultant of a number of smaller vortices, whose vortex- 
lines are small closed curves which may be regarded as 
approximately plane. We shall now, therefore, examine 
more clqsely the case of such a small plane closed curve. 

Take a point a within the area, and draw ax perpen- 
dicular to its plane. Let the angle xap = 0, and the mag- 
nitude of the area = -4. If we draw a 
sphere with centre p and radius «a, the 
atea marked oflf on it by a con§ with vertex 
p standing on A will be A cos nearly. 
For if Uhe area is small, the portion of the 
sphere cut by the cone may be regarded as 
approximately plane, and the generating 
lines of the cone are approximately parallel, 
so that the spherical area is very nearly an orthogonal 
projection of A^ Hence the solid angle subtended Sit p i» 
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nearly equal to -4 cos ^ : r*, if r = ap. Consequently the 
potential at p is vA cos ^ : r* approximately. 

Now we can produce the same potential in another 
way. Let us put at 6 a source of strength fi, and at a a 
sink of the same strength ; then the potential at p due to 
this combination is 

u, ii ap^hp he cos , 

-- — ^- = 1* -^- — ^ =1* — ^— , nearly. 
op op '^ ap,op '^ r 

Hence if we make vA=^fi. be, and then let the area A and 
the length be diminish continually, increasing v and /ul so as 
to keep vA, = /a . Jc, = A:, a finite quantity, both the vortex 
and the combination of a .positive and negative squirt will 
continually approximate to the motion in which the ve- 
locity^potential is k cos : r*. Now the source-and-sink 
combination gives no expansion except at a and b ; con- 
sequently the limiting motion gives no expansion except 
at a. But we have seen that every vortex may be made 
up of component-vortices, whose vortex-rings are as small 
as wet like. Hence these two conclusions : — 

1. There is no expansion anywhere due to a vortex, 

2. A vortex is equivalent to a system of squirts con- 
structed in this way. Let two caps be drawn covering the 
vortex-ring, so as to be everywhere at a very small distance 
from each other. Let one of them be continuously covered 
with sources and the other with sinks, so that the source 
and sink on any normal are equal in strength, and so also 
that if fiSA be the total strength of the sources on the 
small piece of area BA, and t the thickness of the shell at 
that part, the product fit is constant all over the shell and 
equal to v the constant of the vortex. Then, keeping all 
these conditions satisfied, this system of squirts will the 
more nearly approximate to the vortex the more nearly we 
make the two caps approach one another. For if we di- 
vide the cap into small areas, we have already seen that 
this is true of all the vortices whose vortex-rings are the 
boundaries of those areas. 

Such a system of squirts is called a dovhle shdl. In- 
side the shell itself the velocity is not that due to the 
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vortex, but is very large and in the contrary direction, 
namely, from the source to the sink. In crossing the shell 
the velocity potential is changed by 47n/, 

VELOCITT IN TERMS OF EXPANSION AND SPIN. 

We are now able to resolve the velocity-system of an 
infinite mass of fluid, having no velocity-potential at in- 
finity, into squirts and vortices. 

Let E^ be the expansion at a point a. Suppose the 
entire volume divided into small portions, of which h V^ 
is the one including the point a. Place at the point a a 
source whose strength is E^h V^ : 47r. Then the rate of 
increase of SF^, due to this source, is E^iV^. And the 
velocity-potential at a point p, due to this source, is 

— EJ> Va : ^Trr^,, where r^ means the distance between a 
and p. 

If a similar source be placed at some point inside 
each of the small pieces 8 F into which the volume is 
divided, the velocity-potential due to all of them will be 

E SV 

— 2 "27 — - 1 And if we indefinitely diminish the size and 

increase the number of the B F„, this quantity will ap- 



r 
proximate to the integral — I" 






The meaning of the integral, however, requires ex.- 
amination. It supposes that every point where there is 
expansion is a source, so that in a region where the 
expansion is constant, the sources will be uniformly dis- 
tributed. The strength of the source at each point must 
be zero, since the aggregate strength of all the sources in 
a portion of the volume is the rate of increase of that 
portion of the volume, which is finite. We have therefore 
to form the conception of a continuous distribution of 
source over a volume, so that the aggregate streugth is a 
finite quantity, and yet there is a source at every included 
point. If, for example, sources are uniformly distributed 
in the interior of a sphere, the effect will be a homogeneous 
strain-flux, consisting of a uniform expansion of the sphere ; 
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so that the velocity relative to the centre is proportional 
to the distance from it. When thje distribution is variable, 
the rate of distribution at any point is what would be the 
aggregate strength of a unit of volume in which the dis- 
tribution was uniformly what it actually is at that point. 
If 8 is the rate of source-distribution at any point, E the 
expansion at that point, then E^iirS. For the rate of 
increase of a sphere of unit volume is iir x the aggregate 
strength of the sources within it. 

We have given, then, a velocity-system in which the 
expansion at any point a is E^, and the velocity-potential 
is zero at an infinite distance. We construct the system 

— ^ — - ; and we 

shew that this system also has expansion E^ at every point 
a (for only the sources in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a point can produce expansion at the point), ^nd its 
velocity-potential is obviously zero^ at an infinite distance. 

If therefore in the given system there is no spin, the 
given and the constructed systems are identical; for if we 
subtract one from the other, we get a system in which 
there is no spin, no expansion (for the expansions in the 
two systems are everywhere the same), and no velocity- 
potential at infinity. And this, we have already proved, 
means no motion at all. 

Next, let there be spin in the given system, and let 
fip be the solid angle which a certain vortex-line subtends 
at p» Let a very small curve of area hA be drawn em- 
bracing the vortex-line, and let « be the spin at that 
part ; then 2a)&A will be the circulation round this curve. 
Let IwhA = Si; then a motion whose velocity-potentialat 

. Hhk , 
p is — ^— will have no expansion anywhere and no spin 

except at the vortex-ring. If we suppose the spin to be 
confined to isolated vortex-filaments, we may draw a sur- 
face across each filament, divide this surface into small 
areas hA^ and draw a vortex-ring through some point in 

each one of these small areas. The sum 2—," -*' will 

47r 
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rxi dh . 

approximate to the integral I —J^ if we indefinitely in- 
crease the number and diminish the size of the areas hA. 
But this integral expresses a continuous distribution of 
vortex-lines throughout the filament. If we suppose 
straight vortex-lines to be uniformly distributed parallel 
to the axis in a circular cylinder, the motion relative to 
the . axis will be rotation of the cylinder as a rigid body 
about it. If then in the middle of the vortex-filament wo 
draw a very small vortex-filament of circular section, so 
that a short piece of it may be regarded as a circular 
section, the motion of this small filament will be com- 
pounded of two motions. First, an irrotational motion, 

. . fil dk 
whose velocity-potential is 1 -j — , calculated from all the 

rest of the vortex-filament. Secondly, a rotation as of a 
rigid cylinder about the axis with the spin g>. 

Let us now suppose the integral fil^dk : 47r to be 
extended over all vortex-filaments ; whereby we may also 
admit the possibility that these vortex-filaments continu- 
ously fill the whole of space. Then a motion constructed 
so as to have this for its velocity-potential, and in places 
where there is spin to be determined as just described, will 
have everywhere no expansion and a spin equal to that of 
the given motion. 

If therefore we have given a motion in which E^ is the 
expansion at any point a, and fl^ the solid angle subtended 
at j9 by a vortex-line, while the velocity-potential is zero 
at infinity, and if we construct a motion having the ve- 
locity-potential — j^ — -" + I —^ — ■*, the two motions will 

be identical. For if we subtract one from the other, we 
shall get a motion in which there is no spin, no expansion, 
and no potential at infinity ; that is, no motion at all. 

Thus we have shewn that if the expansion and the 
flpin are known at every point, the whole motion may be 
determined. And the result is, that every continuous 
motion of an infinite body can be built vp of squirts and 
vortices. 
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. CHRISTIE—^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN- PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS; with Answers and Appendices on Sjmthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Homer's Method. By James R. Christie, F.R.S., Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

CVVLVLUXa—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY. By Linnaeus Cumming, M,A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6</, 

y CTrrnBBKTBON— EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 

^ CuTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 

the City of •London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DALTON^ Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. New- 
Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d. 

Answers to the Examples are appended. 
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DAIaTON Continued — 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, Part I. 
Second Edition. i8mo. 2J. Part II. i8mo. 2x. (hL 

J^ATIi— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 
Sedburgh Grammar School. Croum 8vo. yt, 6d, 

J>OT>GtSOIX— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MTNANTSy with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L. 
DoDGSON, M. A. Small 4to. lar. 6^. 

-DT^JSW—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS, By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Fifth Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. $s. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREWS 
CONIC SECTIONS, Crown 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

EDGAR (J. H.) And PRITCHARD (G. B.)— NOTE-BOOR 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Edgar, M. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. Third Edition* 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3*. 



\-^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRI- 
LINEAR CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal 
Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. 
Ferrers, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
Collie, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6j. (id. 



- Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING. By Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. I2j. 
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THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA^ With Notes ^md IHnstiatioiis. Also a col- 
Icctioii of Probieuis, pdndpallj intended as Examples of 
Newtoo's Methods. By Pmccival Frost, M.A. Second 
Edition. 9to. lOf. 6i^ 

SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise hf Frost and Wolsteniiolme. In 2 Vols. 
VoL L *ro. Il6x. 



—Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M. A., Mathematical 
Lectorer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8¥0. J2j. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 5^. 6^. 

HEMMING— ^iV ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Collies and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections >aad Additions. 8vo. ^t, 

JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M.A., late Fellow ot 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 

JEI.I.ET UOHNH.)— ^ TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8vo. 8j. ^d. 

JONES And CnnnrNT^-'ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6a, 
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KBI.IJkN/D aad VShXT— INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONSy with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S*.;. and P.. G. Tajt,. M.A., Professors, in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
7j. (id. 



\—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical' Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener,. M^A.^ Mathemathical Master at Rugby. Third 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 

VLAJSl/t— NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 

Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 

Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 

metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. 2s. 6d, 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, I2t. 6(f. ' 

VL'^B.igitVlAXf— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. By Mansfield 
Merriman. Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready, 

VLtlAUiB,- ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
By J. B. Millar, B.E. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

MORGAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6j. td, 

NBVrrON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6^. 

"Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the * Principia ' which 
has hitherto appeared."- Educatidnal Times. 

PARKINSON— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Prselector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE Oh MECHANICS, 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 95. 6^. 

A TREA TISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, los, 6d, 
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-ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 6^« 

n-BLlB—LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS, By the Rev. 
G. PiRiE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen*s College, 
Cambridge, Crown 8vo. 6r. 

V^OVLJ^-B -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
Numerous Exampl<es and Hints for thdr Solution ; especially 
designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M. A. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. yx . 6d, 

BJLWULNSOft— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, M.A. Crown Svo. 4s 6d, 

RAYJ*mGM^ TBE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 2 Vols. Svo. Vol I. 12s, 6d, 

[ P^ol, II. in the press, 

y KEYJXOJm-DB^MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY, By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown Svo. jj. 6</. 

ROUTH— ^A^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES, 
With Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge ; Examiner in the University of London. Third 
and enlarged Edition. Svo. 2is, 

SMITH— Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with e?pecial 
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SMITH Continued— 

reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. D^;ree. 
Thirteenth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo, lor. td. 

**To all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend 
the simidest mathematical reasoning, and who have not yet thoroughly 
mastered the principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is cauculated to be 
of great advantage. — ^Athen^um. 

*' Mr. Smith's work is a most useful publication. The rules are stated 
with great eleari'.ess. The examples are well selected, and worked out 
with just sufficient detail, without bein|; encumbered by too minute expli^ 
nadons : and there prevails throughout it that just proportion of theory and 
practice which is the crowning excellence of an elementary work. " — JJban 
Peacock. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 41. 6d, 

/'Admirably adapted for instruction, combining just sufficient theory 
with a large and well-selected collection of exercises for practice."— 
JousNAL OK Education. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. &f. 6d, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo. limp cloth. 
28, With Answers, zr. 6d, 

Or sold separately, Part I. is, ; Part 11. is, ; Answers, 6d, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, i8mo. 
doth. 3^. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. lod, each ; Part III. is. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Complete in one volume, i8mo. cloth. 6/. 6d, ; or Parts I.> 
II., and III., 2s, 6d, each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NA TIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, i8mo. cloth. Or 
separately. Part I. 2d, ; Part II. yi, ; Part III. *id. Answers. 

THE SAME^ with Answers complete. i8mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

EXAM IN A TION PAPERS IN ARITHME TIC, 1 8mo. 
IJ-. dd. The same, with Answers, i8mo. is, gd. 
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SMITH Continued— 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
ME Tie, i8mo. 4r. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC^ ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS^ with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Thiid Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed, yl, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, u. 61/., mounted and varnished 
price y. 6d. Third Edition. 

" We do not remember that ever we Have seen teachiog by a chart more 
happily carried out." — School Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price td. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Sts^ndard 1. in National Schools^ Crown 8va 9//. 

Diagrams for School-room walls in preparation. 

" We should strongly advise every one to study carefully Mr. Barnard 
Smith's Lessons in Arithmetic, Writing, and Spelling. A more excellent 
little work for a first introduction to knowledge cannot well be written. 
Mr. Smith's larger Text-books on Arithmetic and Algebra are already 
most favourably known, and he has proved now that the difficulty of waiting 
a text-book which begins ad ovo is really surmountable ; but we shall be 
much mistaken if this little book has not cost its author more thought and 
mental labour than any of his more elaborate text-books. The ^an to 
' combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading and spelling is per- 
fectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance with the aims of our 
National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general introduction in 
all elementary schools throughout the country will produce great educa- 
tional advantages." — Westminster Review. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC, (Dedi. 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and IT. in box, Is. 6d. Standards III. IV. and 
v., in boxes, i.r. 6d. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in 
boxes, I J. 6^. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 
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SNOWBAI.];. — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C, Snowball, M. A. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. (id, 

SYXaliABUS OF PLANB GEOMETRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.) Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, I J. 

TAIT And STEEIaE— yl TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF 
A PARTICLE, With jiumerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and Mr. Steele. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
10. 6d, 

T-n-BA^ — ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By Septimus 
Tebay, B.A„ Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Rivington, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

TODHUNTER— Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

"Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author ot a series of admirable mathematical text-books, wluch possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 
typographical or other." — Saturday Review. 

7HE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 25, (yd. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, Crown 8vo. 
6j. (>d. 

TRIGONOME TR Y FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Kxamples. New Edition. i8mo. 25, dd, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, 
Crown 8vo. &f. dd, 

h 
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TO I> HUNTER Continued — 

MECHANICS \FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8ma 41. (>d, 

ALGEBRA, For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
7j. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

XEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
'js. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
I Of. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. lay. 6^. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL * GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4.r. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo. loj. 6d. 
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TODHVNTEB Continued— 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. i&r. 

RESEARCHES IN" THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1871. 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24f. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, 
LAMES, AND BESSELS FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
10s, 6d, 

WII.SON (J. m.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. III. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Four 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A., kte Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

WILSON (W. P. )-^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Belfast 8vo. 9^. 6d. 

WOI.STENHOI.ME— ^ BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolsten holme. Fellow of Christ's College, 
sometime Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Christ's College Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

"Judicious, symmetrical, and well arranged."— Guardian. 

b 2 
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SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTARY CLASS BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Aatnmouer Boyal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lUustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
l8mo. 4J. (yd. 

Six lectures, intended " to explain to intelligent persons the 
principles on which the instruments of an Observatory are con- 
structed, and the principles on which the observations made 
with these instruments are treated for deduction of the distances 
and weights of the bodies of the Solar System." 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 5^. dd. 

"Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention, not only as a i>opular 
exposition, but as a scientific ' Index.' " — Athkn^um. 

"The most fascinatii^ of ekmentary books on the sciences.** — Non- 
conformist. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER S ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. i8mo. cloth limp. is. 6d, 

PHYSI0I.06Y. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, With 
numerous lUustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

" Pure gold throughout."— Guardian. 

" Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language." — Westminster Kjbview. 
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EliEMENTABT OlaASSBOOKS^ CatUinued— 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS, By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. u. 6d, 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 



LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC, By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6d. 

*' As a standard general text-book it deserves to take a leading place." — 
Spkctator. 

" We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our eleipentary treatises 
on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoe. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
i8mo. 2s, 

POIiITIGAI. ECONOMY. 

P0J.IT1CAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, By 

MiLLiCENT G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. ^, 

*' Clear, compact, and comprehensive." — Daily News. 
"The relations of capital and labour have never been more simply or 
more clearly expounded." — Contemporary Review. 

I.OGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and 

Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 

Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A. 

Professor of Logic in University College, London. New 

Edition. i8mo. y, 6d, 

** Nothing can be better for a school-book." — Guardian. 

*' A manual alike ample, interesting, and scientific." — AxMENiBUM. 
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ELEMENTARY CIiA88-BOOK8 Continued^ 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Baleour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. Neinr 
Edition. i8mo. 45. 6</. 

"The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough." 
£ducational Times. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE Or 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoE, and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 
2J. 6^. 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., I^ecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary's Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
l8mo. dr. 6^. 

** It may be questioned whether any other >work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information." — Lancet. 

"The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy.'* — Medical Timss. 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By John Perry, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whitworth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer 
in Physics at Clifton Collie. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 4^. (xi, 

" The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehenave knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as It is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout. " — 
Ironmonger. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, By A. Geikie, F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 
i8mo. 4r. dd. 
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EIiEMENTARY CIiASS-BOOKS Continued— 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part L The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3J. 6 J, 
Part II. Sound and Light. [In the Press, 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

FLOWER (W. VL,)~AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Collie ol 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By W. H, Flower, F.R S., 
F.R.C.S., flunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

FOSTER As BAJmTOVR—THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F, M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part L crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 

FOSTER As LANGLEY— ^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY, By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. Crown 8 vo. 6j. 

HOOKER {■Dt,)—THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., 
C.B,, P.R.S., M.D., D.C.L., President of the Royal Society 
Second Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. lox. 6d. 

*' Cannot fail to perfectly fulfil the purpose for which it is intended." — 
Land and Water. 

" Ceriainly the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has 
yet appeared."— Pall Mall Gazbtte. 

HUXLEY and MARTIJM— ^ COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

"It is impossible for an intelligent youth, with this book in his hand, 
placing hiinself before any one of the organisms described, and carefully 
following the directions given, to fail to verify each point to which his 
attention is directed" — ^ATHENiCUM. 
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HUXLET AND - -BM-DJ^-ER— PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Profes^r 
Huxley and F. W. Rudler. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. [Shoriiy. 

OlMlVTL-R{VTOfennoT)— FIRST BOOIC OF INDIAN BOTANY. 
By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herba- 
rium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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It contains a^ well-digested summary of all essoitxal knowledge 
pertaining to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance with the best 
principles of scientific arrangement." — Allen's Indian Mail. 

PARKER AND BETTANY— THF MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL STUDIED IN DEVELOPMENT By 
Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. Illustrated. \ShorUy. 
Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. "^s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

**We can most cordially reccommend it to young naturalists." — Athb- 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
3j. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Editian, Crown 
Svo. 4f. dd. 
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NilTTTRE SERIES Continued— 

THJS SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT, 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

HO W TO DRA W A STRAIGHT LINE. By A. B. Kempe, 
With Illustrations. CrovvTi 8vo. \Nearly ready. 

Other volumes to follovf. 



(R. S., K,m,)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. 16^. 

BI.ANPORD— r^M" RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. 
Blanford, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 
8vo. 2j. 6fl?. 

PI.EISCHER— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 
SIS, Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. \_Nearly ready, 

GORDON— ^^ ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT, By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Crowa 8vo.. 2j. 

REULEAUX — r^^ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY, 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is, 

ROaCOEand SCHORLEMMER— C^^i^/STJ^F, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 2ij. 

H^K-KVl— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 
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SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 

Balfour Stewart. 

** These Primers are extremely simple and attractive, and thoroughly 
answer their fnirpose of just leading the young beginner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues in the Palace of Nature which these titles suggest. " 
—Guardian. 

*' They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instruction, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan." — Educational Times. 

CHEMISTRY — By H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

"A very model of perspicacity and accuracy." — Chemist and Drug- 
cist. 

PHYSICS — By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester, With numerous 
Illustrations. l8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

PHYSICAL aEOGRAPHY— By ARCHIBALD Geikie, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
i8mo. is, 

" Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness. " — Athkn^bum. 

OEOIiOGY — By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 



" It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie's explanation." — School 
Board Chronicle. 

PHYSIOLOGY— By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

' ' The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
usjct-book. " — Academy. 
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SCICNCE PRIMERS Continued^ 

ikSTTRONOMY — By J. NoRMAN LoCKYBR, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. \s, 

"This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity of the young child." — School 
Board Chronicle. 



--By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., C.B., President 
of the Royal Society. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 

"To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated, but also on account of its coming from the highest 
authority, and so furnishing positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the science of botany." — Naturb. 

I.OGIO— By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 
i8mo. I J. 

In preparation : — 
INTRODUCTOR V. By Professor Huxley. &c. &c. 



SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
, KENSINGTON. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6^/. each. 
SOUND AND MUSIC, By Dr. W. H. Stone. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, By Captain Abney, R.E. 

KINEMA TIC MODELS, By Professor Kennedy, C.E. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY, By Professor 
Geikie, F.R.S. 

ABSORPTION OF LIGHT, AND FLUORESCENCE. 
By Professor Stokes, F.R.S. 
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SCIBNCB ItECTTTRES Continued^ 

TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, By Professor RoscoE, 
F.R.S. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, By F. J. Bramwell, C.E , 
F.R.S. 

ELECTROMETERS. By J. Bottomley, F.R.S.E. 

MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

WHA T THE EAR TH IS COMPOSED OF. By Professor 
RoscoE, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH. By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EAR THS CHEMISTR Y IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. LOCKYER, F.R-S. 

Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

r 
ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" Valuable not only as an aid to (he critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familiarise the reader with Elizabethan English in generaL" 
— Athen^um. 

ANDERSON — Z/A^^^^, PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRA WING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, with Examples of Examination 
Papers. By LAURENCE Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Oblong Crown 4to. [Nearly rmdy 
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AXTTENREITH— ^A" HOMERIC DICTION A R K For Use in 

Schools and Colleges. Translated from the German of Dr. G. 
Autenreith, with Additions and Corrections by R. P. K££l>, 
Ph.D. With numerous Ilinstrations. Crown 8vo. 6^. 



—FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING, By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

" An unpretending but invaluable little work .... The plan is admi- 
rable in its completeness and simplicity ; it is hardly possible that anyone 
who can read at all can fail to understand the practical lessons on bread 
and beef, fish and vegetables." — Spectator. 

VB.'K'tH^'SL^— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH By J. Ber- 
N£RS. Seventh Edition. i8mo. u. 

BREYMANN — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES, Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. dd, 

'*A good, sound, valuable philological grammar."— Scuool Board 
Chronicle. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOR'. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
45. 6</. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. 8vo. 

QtLUJ>EXWOOl>— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

"A compact and useful work .... will be an assistance to many 
students outside the author's own University." — Guardian. 

DBI.AMOTTE— ^ BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK, By 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

" A concise, simple, and thoroughly practical work. " — Guardian. 

rA.-WCBTT— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
MiLncENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3J. 

" The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
econojciic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space." — 
Athenaeum. 
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« 
TBAROV—SC/fOOL INSPECTION, By D. R. Fearon, 
M.A,, Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6</. 

"The work is admirably adapted to serve the purpose for which it has 
been viTitten. It is calculated to be eminently useful, and to have a 
powerful influence for good on our elementary education." — ^Athbnaum. 

PLEAY— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Fleay, 

M. A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar SchooL Extra fcap. 

8vo. 4J. 6f/. 

"A valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare." — Saturday 
Review. 

GOLDSMITH— TW:^ TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
Hales, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6d. 



^LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, PhUo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature and Classical 
Composition at King's College School, London, &c. &c. 
Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

" The litotes are very full and good, and the book, edited by one of our 
most cultivated English scholars, is probably the best volume of selections 
ever made for the use of English schools." — Professor Morley's First 
Sketch of English Literature, 

HOLE— y^ GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE ICINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, By the Rev. C. Hole. 
On Sheet, is. 

J^vnsoU— SHAKESPEARE* S " TEMPEST." With Glos- 
sarial and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. 
Second Edition. i8mo. is. 

LITERATURE PRIMERS— Edited by JOHN RiCHARD Green, 
Author of ** A Short History of the English People." 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
President of the Philological Society. New Edition. i8mo. 
cloth, ij. 

*• A work quite precious in its way .... An excellent English Gram- 
mar for the lowest form." — Educational Times. 
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lalTXRATUBB PRIMERS Continued-^ 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. is. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. u. 

" Unquestionably the best short sketch of English literature that has 
appeared, " — ^Athkn<«um. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. i8mo. u. 

''Surely so much matter thoroughly good and clear was never before 
brought close together in the same compass." — Saturday Review. 

In preparation : — 

LA TIN LITER A TURE. 

GREEK LITER A TURE. By Professor Jebb, M. A. 

SHAKESPEARE, By Professor Dowben. 

BIBLE PRIMER. By the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 

CHAUCER. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 

iaACMIIiZ.AN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE— By 

G. Eugene-Fasnacht, Senior Master of Modern Languages, 
Harpur Foundation Modern School, Bedford. 
I. — First year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, 

II. — Second Year, containing Rules and Exercises on Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. [Nearly ready. 

MARTIN— r/r^ POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3^. 6d, 

MASSON (GUSTAVE)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School Fourth Edition. Square half- 
bound, dr. 
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MA8SON (GUSTAVO) Continued— 

"A book which any student, whatever may be the degree of his ad- 
vancement in the language, would, do well to have on the table dose at 
hand while he is readuig. — Saturoay Rbvibw. 

MORRIS — Works by the Rev. R. MoRRis, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King's College 
SchooL 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH A CCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

"It marks an era in the study of the English tongue." — Saturday 
Review. 
" A genuine and sound book." — ATHKNiGDM. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR^ containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. Third Edition. i8mo. 2J. dd, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, i8mo. u. 

ENGLISH EXERCISE BOOK, i8mo. \In the press, 

OtMlVBJMT'-THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH, 
By J. Kington Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

"Comes neiu-er to a history of the English language than anything that 
we have seen since such a history could be written without confusion and 
contradictions."— Saturday Review. 

PALGRAVB—T:^^ CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY, Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2s, 6d, Also in 
Two parts. i8mo. is, each. 

** While indeed a treasure for intellieeot children, it is also a work which 
many older folk will be glad to have.' —Saturday Review. 

PYLODBT— iV^ PF GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2J. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, From the 
above. i8mo. 6d, 
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REABINO BOOKS — Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER, i8mo. (48 pp.) 2d, 

BOOK L for Standard I." l8rao. (96 pp.) AA- 

II. „ II. i8mo. (144 pp.) 5^. 

III. „ III. i8mo. (160 pp.) dd, 

IV. „ IV. i8rao. (176 pp. &/. 
V. „ V. l8mo. (380 pp.) I J. 

VI. ,, VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2j. 

Book VL is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

"They are far above any others that haVe appeared both in form and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must *aLn chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. ' 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English classics, 
going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as weii 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the rigl.t 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us." — 
Guardian. 

%K.'BAT— SHAKESPEARE'S PLUTARCH. Being a Selection 
from the Lives in North's Plutarch which illustrate Shake- 
speare's Plays. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of 
Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M. A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKIiE JOHN — 7HE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. SoN- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 
THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5J.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d, 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combmations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, td. 
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SONNENSCHEIN aad MEIKIiEJOHN Continiud— 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels "in the Language. 

*' These are admirable books, because they^ are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
£nglish. " — Spectator. 

TA'YJMOB.— Pf''0RDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6x. 

TEGETMEIER— 77/^ SCHOLAR'S HANDBOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY, 
SUITABLE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, With an 
Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National 
School of Cookery. By W. B. Tegetmeier. Compiled at 
the request of the School Board for London. i8mo. is, 

THRIN6 — Works by EDWARD Thring, M A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN- 
ENGLISH, With Questions. Fourth Edition, i8mo. zr. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of 
**The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
r the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. is, 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. E. Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. Js, dd. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP)— Works by R. C. TrenCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH FOE TR Y, Selected 
End Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5j. 6d, 



s: 



^ "The Archbishop hats conferred in this delig^htful volume an important 
jft on the whole English-speaking population of the world."— Pall Mall 
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TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP) Continued-^ 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally; to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. Sixteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT Ninth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4J, td, 

VAVQUAIX {C. M.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. iSmo. cloth, is. 

\CrHITNEY — Works by WiLLiAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4r. dd. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

YONGB (CHARI.OTTE 1A.)—THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyffe." i8mo. cloth, u. 



HISTORY. 

FREEMAN (EDWARD K.)— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s. 

"The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages, and he^ must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and a.ore accurate ideas of a too much neglected 
portion of English History."— Spectator. 

C 2 
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GREEN.— .4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. (xI. Forty-sixth Thousand. 

" Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside. " — Academy. 

HISTORICAIi COURSE FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 
i8mo. cloth. 3 J. dd, 

"It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teaching^. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in 
a way that prombes much for the volumes that are yet to appear." — 
Educational Times. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
Seventh Edition. iSmo. 2s, 6d. 

" Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of statement 
are the characteristics of this little volume. It is a trustworthy text-book 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools." — Pall Mall Gazbttk. 

" Upon the whole, this manual is the best sketch of EngUsh history for 
the use of young people we have yet met with." — ATHSNiEUM. 

III. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 
Mac ARTHUR. Second Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

"An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable." — Guardian. 

"Miss Macarthur has performed her task with admirable care, clear- 
ness, and fulness, and we have now for the first lime a really good School 
History of Scotland." — Educational Times. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M. A. 
i8mo. 3 J. 

"It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors .... the same 
scrupulous csu-e about fidelity in details. . . . It is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer's 

¥-asp is seen by the firmness and clearness o£ his touch" — Educational 
IMSS. 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 
i8mo. 3x. 
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HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOIaS, Continued— 

** A remarkably clear and impressive history of Germany. Its gjeat 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye." — 
Standard. 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA, By John A. Doyle. 
With Maps. iSmo. 4J. 6d, 

** Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fulness, and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- 
esting history of America, from the earliest to the present time." — 
Standard. 

The following are in preparation :— 

EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

HISTORY PRIMERS— Edited by John Richard Green. 
Author of ** A Short History of the English People." 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. 

"The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Ro.ne from first to last." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. New 
Edition. i8mo. \s. 

"We give our unqualified praise to this little manual."— School- 
master. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. New Edition. i8mo. \s. 

" A marvel of clearness." — Academy. 

"The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history." — School Board Chronicle. 

"There are few writers but himself who could have compressed so much 
inforaiation in so little space." — Educational Times. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A. Illustrated. i8mo. \s. 

'* All that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compactly yet 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books." — Schoolmaster. 
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HISTORY PRIMERS^ Continued— 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
i8mo. IX. 

"Another valuable aid to the sttidy of the ancient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a veiy readable shape." — ^John 
Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
i8mo. Is, 

* ' A model of what such a work should be .... we know of no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exclusively 
consist."— Tim as. 

In preparation : — 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, By Professor Wilkins. 

ENGLAND, By J. R. Green, M.A. 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M..Yonge. 

MIOHEI.ET— ^ SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
4r. dd. 

" We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries of 
European history put into the hands of English readers. The transla- 
tion is excellent. " — Standard. 

OTTt.^SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY, By E. C. Otte. 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

"A readable, well-arranged, complete, and accurate volume "— Lite- 
rary Raviaw. 

TAVImI.— PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND, By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. Ott^. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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YONGE (CHARLOTTE M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir 
of Redclyffe," "Cameos of English History," &c., &c. 
Oblong 4to. 3J. 6d, 

"We can imag^ine few more really advantageous courses of historical 
study for a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss 
Yonge's excellent little book." — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. —FROM 
ROLLO TO EDWARD II. By the Author of "The Heir 
of Redclyffe." Extra fcap. 8vo. Tliird Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

"Instead of dry details, we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, -and 
striking." — Nonconformist. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE WARS IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 

"Though mainly intended for young readers, they will, if we mistake 
not, be found very ac. eptable to those of more mature years, and the life 
and reality imparted 10 the dry bones of history cannot fail to be at- 
J tractive to readers of every age." — ^John Bulu 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

A FOURTH SERIES [In the press, 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 
1003 — 1 1 54. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. Second 
Series, 1088 — 1228. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher 
level the average standard of English education. " — Guardian. 
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DIVINITY. 

For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 
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ABBOTT (RBV. E. II.)— BIBLE LESSONS, By the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. dd. 

** Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought. " 
— Guardian. 

" I think nobody could read them without being both the better for 
thern himself, and being also able to see how this difficult duty of iai- 

farting a soimd religious education may be effected." — Bishop of St. 
David's at Abergwilly. 

ARNOLD—^ BTBLE'READING FOR SdfOOLS—THE 
GREAT TROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 

(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 

*' There can be no doubt that it will be found excellently calculated to 
further instruction in Biblical literature in any schoo' into which it may 
be introduced ; and we can safely say that whatever s i:ool uses the book, 
it will enable its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great advanta^^e compared 
with other estabhshments which do not avail themselves of tt." — ^Times. 

ISAIAH XL.—LXVI With the Shorter Prophecies aUied 
to it Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. $s. 

60U>EN TREASURY PSALTER— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of **The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. ^s. 6d, 

HARDWXCK — Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Keith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. I or. 6d. 

** As a manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle 
Ages, we know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hard- 
wick's book." — GuiVRpvAN* 
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HARDWICK, Continued— 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMA TION Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. icxr. 6^. 

MAC I.EAR— Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
Tenth Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 4J. dd, 

" A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of all that modem 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We know 
of no work which contains so much important information in so small 
a compass." — British Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of tlie Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. Sixth Edition. i8mo. 5.^. 6d. 

"A singiilarly clear and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story. His 
work is solidly and completely done." — ATHENiGUM. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
Ch URCH OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth, 
ij*. (id, 

"It is indeed the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though 
extremely simple, it is also extremely instructive. There are few clergy- 
men who would not find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; 
and .there are not a few who would fina it useful to themselves as well." — 
Literary Churchman. 

A FiRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE '^CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. i8mo. 6d. New Edition. 
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MACIaBAR, Continued— 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION WITH PR A YERS 
AND DEVOTIONS, 321110. cloth extra, red edges. 2j. 

"It is earnest, orthodox, and affectionate in tone. Tlie form of self- 
examination is i»rticuiarly good." — John £ull. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, WITH PRAYERS 
AND DEVOTIONS, yimo, 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS FOR THE NEIMY CONFIRMED. 
32mo. 6d, 

WAVRICIZ—THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and 
Schoolmasters. To which is added the Order of the Scripturesi 
By the Rev. F, Denison Maurice, M,A. iSmo. cloth, 
limp. i^. 

PROCTER—^ HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Ofi&ces. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Thirteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. loj. td. 

PROCTBR AND mAGW^KB,— AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the 
Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. New 
Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

PSAI.MS or DAVID CHRONOIiOOICAIaliY ARRANGED. 

By Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 

Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 

Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. 

8j, 6d. 

" One of the most instructive and valuable books that has been published 
for many years-" — Spectator. 

TLAmSAY— THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergy- 
men, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 
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SimPBOV— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ys. 6d. 

SWAINBON— ^ HANDBOOK TO BUTLER* S ANALOGY. 
By C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Canon of Chichester. Crown 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

'rn^JXQWL— SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Eighth Edition, revised. 8vo. I2x. 

WESTCOTT— Works by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Canon of Peterborough* 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Preface on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8vq. iot. dd. 

"As a theological work it is at once perfectly fair and impartial, and 
imbued with a thoroughly religious spirit ; and as a manual it exhibits, in 
a lucid form and in a narrow compass, the results of extensive research 
and accurate thought. We cordially recommend it." — Saturday Review. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

** To learning and accuracy which commands respect and confidence, he 
unites what are not always to be found in union with these qualities, the 
no less valuable faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile ex- 
pression." — London Quarterly Review. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 
4r. 6d. 

' ' We would recommend every one who loves and studies the Bible to 
read and ponder this exquisite little book. Mr. Westcott's account of 
the 'Canon' is true history in its highest sense." — Literary Church- 
man. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6x. 
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WILSON -r^^ BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
. cloth. 25J. 

" For all earnest students of the Old Testament Scriptures it is a most 
valuable manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who possess only 
their mother-toneue, if they will take a little pains, may employ it with 
great profit." — Nonconformist. 

YONGE (CHARLOTTE ffl.y— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of **The Heir of Redclyffe." 
First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo. 
IS. 6d, With Comments, Second Edition, 3^. 6d, 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
8vo. is. dd. With Comments, 3^. 6^. 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8vo. \s. 6d. With Comments, 3J. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, 6d., With 
Comments, extra fcap, 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Fifth Series. [In the press. 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book con- 
venient for study with children, containing the very words of the Bible, with 
only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of such length as by 
experience she has found to suit with children's ordinary power of accurate 
attentive interest. The verse fonn has been retained., because of its convenience 
for children reading in class, and as more resembling their Bibles; but the 
poetical portions have been given in their lines. V/hen Psalms or portions from 
the Prophets illustrate or fall in with the narrative they are given in their 
chronological sequence. The Scripture portion, with a very few notes ex- 
planatory of mere words, is bound up apart, to be used by chi'dren, while the 
same is also supplied with a brief comment, the purpose of which is either to 
assist the teacher in explaining the lesson, or to be used by more advanced young 
people to whom it may not be possible to give access to the authorities whence it 
has been taken. Professor Huxley, at a meeting of the London School Board, 
particularly mentioned the selection made by Miss Yonge as an example of how 
selections might be made from the Bible for School Reading. SeeTiMBSt March 
30, 1871. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBEAEY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, price ^s. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various uiorocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Reinew says : — "The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness. 

The Daily Telegraph calls it ** a series yet unrivalled for its com- 
I bination of excellence and cheapness.'* 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited by W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. With Glossary. 

AfORTE UARTHUR. Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modem Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachey. 

BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS: the Poems, Songs, ami 
Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Henry Kimgsley. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORK'S. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRY DEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. 

COWPEKS POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. Ben ham. 

VIRGIL'S WORKS. Rendered into -English Prose. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 

HORA CE. Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. 

MIL TON'S POETICAL l^ORKS, Edited, with Introductions, 
&c, by Professor Masson. 



Published every Thursday ^ price \d.; Monthly Parts^ ts. 4//. 
and IS, Sd,, Half-Yearly Volumes ^ los, 6d, 

NATU RE: 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 

• 

Nature expounds in a popular and yet authentic 

manner, the Grand Results of Scientific Research, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well to a higher place in the educational 
system of the country. 

It contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science ; Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gist of the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign ; Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the World ; 
Notes, &c. 

In schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells what is doing in Science all over the world, '\^ 
popular without loweiing the standard of Science, and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a 
small compass, and students are directed to the best 
sources for what they need. The various questions con- 
nected with Science teaching in schools are also fully 
discussed, and the best methods of teaching are indicated- 



NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS» PRICE xa, BACH. 

THE FORCES OF NATURE. 

A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. By Amedee Guillemin. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Lockyer, and Edited, 
with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 

To be completed in Eighteen Parts, 

The ** Forces of Nature " has hitherto been accessible in England 
only in an expensive edition in one large volume. It appears to the 
publishers that by issuing it in monthly parts, at about half the 
original cost, they will bring it within the reach of a wider circle. 
They believe it is not too much to say that there is no work in the 
language from which the general reader can obtain a clearer view of 
the principles of physical science, and that it is as sound and 
accurate as it is popular. The number and beauty of the illustrations, 
and the lucidity of the style, have given it an enormous circulation 
in France, and two very large editions have been sold in England. 
The whole book has been thoroughly edited and adapted for the 
English public by Mr. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., whose 
name is a guarantee not only for the scientific accuracy, but for the 
completeness and lateness of the information. 

The DAILY NEWS says :— "The method of pictorial illustra- 
tion, accompanied as it is by descriptions of singular clearness, 
makes the experiments as easy to understand as though they were 
actually performed before the reader. There are 450 of these 
illustrations, all well executed, and so admirably fitted to the text as 
to make the book interesting to young people, while it is at the 
same time worthy of the notice of the student." 

The SATURDAY REVIEW remarks :—" Altogether the work 
tnay be said to have no parallel, either in point of fulness or 
attraction, as a popular manual of physical science." 
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